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LECTURES ON MODERN HI3TOR 


LECTURE XVIII. 


CHARLES H. 


T owards the dose of my last lecture 1 alluded to the 
0 ]K,‘ii!n^ scenes of the Restoration. I then reminded 
you of the remark that political reasoners have always made 
on occasions i.,'' this nature, that as mankind are ever in ex- 
tremes, their resistance or rebellion no sooner ceases and 
chaiiLics into obedience, than their obedience becomes ser- 
vility, and that such renewals of an ancient government 
form an epoch of all others the mast .critical and dangerous 
to the libc’ties of a [K'ople, 

The scenes that tesjk place every wheir in the metropolis 
and lliroiigli the kingdom, during the first stages of the 
IbNloration, (‘(Ttainly confirmed such general conclusions. 

To a rcrtaiii '-'’ret, so did even the proceedings of the 
iicstoiation jiaili, a 'iit. >till it must be allowed that more 
care was taken of the liberties of the subject by the House of 
Commons than the general piiticiples of human nature would 
liave led us to exiiect ; and this, as I then observed, is an 
important merit that belongs to the Presbyterians, who con- 
stituted so large a portion of its members, particularly to bir 
Matthew Hale, the judge so justly celebrated. 

Hale is understood not to have been wanting to his country 
at this memorable period. He endeavoured to take proper 
securities for the constitution ; to come to some understanding 
with the king on this subject before he was finally restored ; 
but all proposals oY this kind were overruled. 

You will do well, therefore, to observe the events that fol- 
lowed in consequence of these securities not haring been 
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Uken. You will obe^e the conduct of the king through 
the jvhole of hig reign, and fiimfly the revolution that at - 
length became necessary, in the short space of less than 
thirty years ; and that, at this revolution, the patriotic party 
did only take such securities as Sir Matthew Hak would pro- 
My have proposed at the Restoration. You will then make 
n inferences with respect to the propriety of all prin- 
f general confidence, when interests so delicate, so 
f so important, are concerned, as those of iivil liberty, 
peaceable dispositions and refined minds are always 
to countenance these principles of general confidence 
and government; they are the very men, as I have 
before observed, who should be the last; for they are 
the very men who of all others would stand most aghast, 
when things are at last driven to the dreadful alternative 
• either of asserting the liberties of a people by force, or losing 
them for ever. 

We now proceed to the history of the reign, The first 
parliament, the Convention or Restoration parliament, was 
soon dissolved, and a new and regular parliament was imme- 
diately summoned, and met in May, 1661, 

This was the Pensionary parliament, as it was called, the 
parliament that sat afterwards for so many years. 

Great exertions had been made by Clarendon in the elec- 
tions, and it is understood that only about fifty-three of the 
Presbyterian interest were returned. 

The settlement of the nation after the relxllion was the 
great work before them, and was m fact entrusted to Lord 
Clarendon. This settlement was principally to be directed 
to two main points. In the first place, the state of the pro- 
perty was to be adjusted. Great transmutations had taken 
place, amid the rapine and confiscations, forced sales and 
purchases, which had been made under the authority of par- 
hament and the protectorate. 

The adherents of the king were visibly those who had 
suffered during the commotions. 

This subject is left in great perplexity by the account of 
Clarendon; but, comparing this account* with other repre- 
sentations, to be found in a note in Harrii’s Life of Chiles 
II., Tol. i., page 370, on the whole it may be concluded that 
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nndk propibit]r ms )!UMi been tom horn the royml party, mii4 was 
Btni in any very risible and distinguiabable shape, was after 
some delay and management setxed upon by the state and 
restored to its original owners. The crown lands, for instance, 
the charch lands, were taken from those who had purchased 
and held on parliamentary titles, and some of the estates of 
the gr6at families were recovered ; but on the whole the good 
sense and legal education of Clarendon, and the natural ^ 
fears of the king lest his throne should be endangered, con-/ 
curred in producing the acts of indemnity and oblivions 
These were passed in the Restoration parliament, and imme- 
diately confirmed on the meeting of the new parliamant By 
these acts men seem to have been in general secured in the 
possession of their estates and property, as they then stood, 
with such exceptions as I have alluded to, and such an endless 
subject of contention was for ever put to rest. 

The next great subject was one of even more difficulty, the 
final settlement of the church. The church government had 
become Presbyterian; was it to remain so? Was it to be 
modified ^ The circumstances were these. In England intole- 
rance had run, as in other countries, its natural course; first, 
between the Papists and Protestants, as you will see in Foxe’s 
Martyrs '^iid Dod’s Church History. The Church of Eng- 
land 1 ‘ • r Elizabeth had waged war also with the Puritans, 

still Li- e &o under James I., and again, yet more violently, 
unde! ^ djf 'Ci\ou and councils of Charles I. and Laud. 

A’’ hiH ) HI will see m Neal’s History of tlie Puritans 
(vo ' dl easily make out from the prefaces what the chap- 
ter^ itain). In the great rebellion, however, it had hap- 
pei that the Presbyterians had established themselves, 
and tiiey persecuted the members of the Church of England 
in their tum. On this head Walker^s Sufferings of the Clergy 
may be consulted. A few pages of the work, where the author 
gives a general computation of the numbers who suffered, and 
a few more where he describes the different coses, will be a 
sad and sufficient specimen of the subject 

Finally, under these mutual injuries the membert of the 
Church of England, who had been so distressed and over- 
come, were now once more triumphant by the event of the 
Restoration. 
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Such were the circumstances, when the final settlement of 
the whole awaited the direction of Clarendon. 

Now, that the establishment should be suffered to continue, 
as it then stood, to continue Presbyterian, was not to be 
expected. 

The chancellor had succeeded to the controversial opinions 
of his unfortunate master, Charles I. A large description of 
laymen and divines concurred with him, all like himself, long 
and highly exasperated with the Presbyterians ; and the king, 
in the mean time, was, in secret, chiefly anxious, that in the 
settlement some kindness and service might be rendered to 
the Roman Catholics. 

Clarendon and the church could not assent to those theo- 
logical tenets which they considered as false, nor could, in 
like manner, the Presbyterians to those which they equally 
considered as unauthorized by the Scriptures. 

The only question, therefore, was, whether all mention of 
the points in dispute could not be omitted, and the communion 
be thus made sufficiently comprehensive to include both. 

This measure was practicable, for the Presbyterians ob- 
jected not to the lawfulness of an establishment; and their 
differences with the Church of England related chiefly, m 
doctrine, to the particular point of the apostolic origin of 
episcopacy ; and in discipline, to some few others of ceremony ; 
such as the wearing of the surplice, and the bowing at the 
name of Jesus, relics of popery, they conceived; points 
which, whether in themselves important or not, became 
important to the inferior sect if the superior sect insisted 
upon them, and if they were not passed over in silence. The 
question therefore was, whether points of ceremony at least 
could not be passed over in silence by Clarendon and the 
Church of England. 

No adjustment of the kind, however, took place. The 
misfortune is, than no men have ever yet been able to prevail 
upon themselves, to adopt a system of comprehension, who 
had it in their power to do otherwise: they cannot bear to 
omit in silence, for the sake of peace, and on the principles of 
benevolence and policy, those points which they^ find dis- 
puted ; they are rather urged the more, on that account to 
establish what they believe to be the doctrines of truth. The 
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lore of truth, and impatience of opposition, in this manner 
beiioine passions that inflame each other, and not only in 
those who impose the law, but in those who are to receive it, 
in the inferior as well as the superior sect Vain, in the 
mean time, are the convocations, and conferences, and discus- 
sions of theologians ; and therefore the result of the whole is, 
that questions of this nature have always been determined, 
very disgracefully to mankind, merely by the opinions of the 
strongest sect 

In this instance the Presbyterians, as they were the inferior 
sect, pre ssed hard for a comprehension ; but their hopes had 
gradually clouded over after the restoration of the king. 
Conferences were appointed between their divines and those 
of the Church of England, which may be judged of, by those 
who pursue this subject, through Neal, Baxter, and other 
writ^; but all to no purpose, and the act of uniformity was 
at length passed ; the terms of which turned out to be such, 
that the Presbyterian ministers could not conscientiously 
conform. Two thousand of them, on the day appointed for 
their final decision, threw up their livings ; a memorable 
sacrifice, no doubt, to principle, after all that can be said, and 
that has been said, not very liberally, to explain away its 
merit. 

Lord Clarendon, in the history of his life, gives a full 
account of this great measure, and of all the acts of his very 
important administration. Most of this history of his life is 
extremely interesting, this part particularly. But along with 
this account in Clarendon, the work of Neal should con- 
sidered : part of the fourth chapter, and the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh chapters of the second part of the second volume, 
should be very attentively read. They are not long, and with 
Clarendon, will be sufficient. But Burnet may be afterwords 
refer re d^^to, 

Since these passing observations were written, the Conati- 
tutional History of Mr. Hallam has appeared, where the 
whole subject is very ably and impartially presented to the 
reflection of the reader, and must by all means be read. 

When the student has arrived at the termination of the sub- 
ject, he ought once more to consider the short, but important 
declaration of the king from Breda; and again, his declaration 
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after be wh* restored, in October, 1660^ wbcn eooogb was 
promked for the recondkineiit of the moderate of both par- 
tit*; and nothing more could have been expected, if it had 
been- faithfully executed. 

It will scarcely be thought that Clarendon and the court 
were anfficiently obserrant of the pledges they had there 
given : all the real spirit and meaning of the king^s promiBes 
were violated. Clarendon's excnse is not sufficient: it is, 
that these promises were expressly declared, subject to such 
limitations, exceptions, and modihcations, as the parliament 
should afterwards makoc" But the acts of parliament must 
necessarily be considered, in this case, as those of the king 
and his ministers ; gnd a splendid opportunity was lost, first, 
of making a benign and wise effort for avoiding penal sta- 
tutes, and allaying religious differences, by a scheme of com- 
prehension ; , secondly, of exemplifying the high honou? and 
integrity of men in exalted stations, and the solidity, under 
whatever circumstances, of public engagements. 

The reign of Charles may be divided into two intervals, by 
the disgrace of Clarendon. 

The first part we have now slightly touched upon ; and my 
hearers must be referred to Clarendon's own life, and the 
details of the regular historians, Burnet, and Hume, and 
Rapin, for proper information. 

We must now turn to consider the second interval of the 
reign; that which begins after the disgrace of Clarendon, 

Sou^ time after the fall of this constitutional and^upright, 
though not blameless minister, his merits were fully attested 
by the dreadful alterations that took place in the counsels of 
the sovereign. 

The reader instantly perceives, from the first appearance 
of the celebrated ministry, called the Cabal, to the end of 
Charles’s reign, that the most important stnigglenis still 
carrying on between the power of the crown and the rights of 
the people; and that the reign of Charles II. is but a sort of 
supplement to the great rebellion in the time of bis father. 

It is obvious, through the whole of this latter period of the 
reign, that the interests of Europe are as much abandoned by 
the court, as is all care of the libertiea of England. 

Abroad and at home, the reader's sympathies are excited; 
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thfi of hoxm XIV. is teeo, det^hnmdd on the de- 

stmetkm of the Dutch republic and of evcyy power that can 
be opposed to its injustice ; while Charies, far from as&ting 
the Dutchf sa^oas rather engaged in an equally unprincipled 
enterprise against the constituticdl of hia own country, and 
against ereiy thing that can be an impediment to hia expen- 
sive profligacy. 

The subject then of the secarod part of the reign, the era 
which succeeded the disgrace of Clarendon, is the corruption 
of Charles, his connexion with Louis XIV., his designs 
against the civil and religious liberties of this country, by 
means of Louisas assistance, — these are the points to which 
your attention must be directed; these designs were con- 
tinued all through the reign, and I know not how better to 
attract your curiosity to this part of the reign, or better to 
allude to the connexion that existed between the two monarchs 
for the destruction of the liberties of Holland and of England, 
than by describing to you the books and documents which, 
when you come to examine the reign, will necessarily claim 
your perusal. 

This, therefore, I shall proceed to do. In the first place, 
it must be observed, that not much can be comprehended of 
the secret and real history of the period that succeeded the 
administration of Clarendon from the debates in the houses; 
they must be read, but they serve rather to illustrate the 
representations of the historians, than to form themselves the 
materials of history. 

The ^rk of Burnet is to be perused ; the reader will then 
perceive in what colours the scene appeared to a sensible, 
upright, and very active observer, living at the time. An 
account of this kind is always quoted by subsequent histo- 
rians, and has an interest and importance which the reader 
will soon feel as he proceeds, and which cannot be well 
described. 

After considering the pages of Burnet, 1 would ask the 
student, whether his general conclusion is not this, that the 
whole of this part of the reign of Charles was a conflict 
between the crown Etnd people, originating in the profligacy 
of the king ; which, requiring larger supplies of money than 
the commons could or ought to grant, urged him on to the 
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most da^^er^ aUempts aod practices against the constitu- 
tion, ritber than <Jeny himself the gratification of his ricea^ 
aod Aat ,it is even very probable, upon the face of BumeUe 
accoimi, from the nature of a licentious character like this, 
that he descended to the meanness and criminality of receiving 
money from Louis, under some disguise or other j sometimes 
that he might consent to assist, antf sometimes that be might 
not impede that moi^L^’s noprincipled enterprises on the 
continent This, it appears to me, would be the general 
conclusion, deducible from the acknowledged facts of the 
times, though not the slightest assistance could be obtained 
from any private memorials, or confidential documents what- 
ever; and this remark I may have occasion to recall to your 
remembrance hereafter. 

After Burnet we may turn to Hume, and read him in 
conjunction with the debates in the houses* Nothing can be 
more attractive, nothing can more strongly exemplify the 
charms and the merits of his seductive pages, than his Life of 
Charles II. Ready, however, as every reader will naturally 
be to give his confidence to so masterly a writer, he cannot 
but perceive that the clyiracter of Charles IL, as given by the 
historian, reflects not to bis mmd the true image of ihe 
original; but resembles rather one of those portraits which 
we 80 often see presented to us by the skill of a superior 
artist, where every grace and beauty, that can consist with 
the likeness, is trarrsferred to the canvass, while every the 
most inherent deformity or defect is withdrawn or dis- 

It had not escaped the most ordinary politicians in the 
times of Charles, that there must have been some secret 
alliance between the king and Louis. It was indeed known 
as a fact to some of the popular leaders ; proofs of the cor- 
ruption of Charles were at last produced, even in the House 
of Commons, and became the apparent cause of Danby'a 
flnpeachment All the political writers of this period evidently 
suppose, that not only the House of Commons was bribed by 
the king, but the court itself by France. In the fourth page 
of the eighth volume of Hume, there is a remarkable passage, 
in which he says, that, on the whole, we are obhged to acknow- 
ledge (though there remains no direct evidence of it), tha^ 
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formal plan was laid for changing the religion and subverting 
the constitution of England, and thot the king and the 
ministry (the cabal) were in reality conspirators against the 
people. ' 

But After his sagacity and good sense had dragged him 
into this conclusion, he made inquiries in France during his 
residence there, and saw with his own eyes that direct 
e^dence which he had not supposed in existence. This evi- 
dence was found in some MS. volumes kept in the Scotch 
college at Paris, and which Mr. Hume was permitted to 
peruse. These MS. volumes were neither more nor less 
than a journal written by James II. in his own hand, of his 
own life, during the most critical period of our history. 

From such a treasure as this, it is a matter to be lamented, 
and indeed deserving of extreme surprise, that such an histo- 
rian as Hume did no more than prodiftre a single extract. 
This extract was important, but it might surely have been 
conceived, that such MSS. would have opened a boundless 
field of observation to one who was so capable of remarking 
on human character and political events. But on some 
account or other, not explained (and which I thinkbannot be 
explained favourably to Hume), he contented himself with 
adding to his history a single note, and nothing more. 

There is yet again in Mr. Hume’s History a second note on 
this reign of Charles (page 206), which deserves our atten- 
tion ; this second note is drawn from another source, not from 
the papers or Life of James IL but the papers of Barillon, 
who was^the French ambassador at the time. 

Charles, towards the close of his reign, dismissed his 
parliament (says Mr. Hume in his text), and determined 
to govern by prerogative alone; whether any money (he 
continues) was now remitted to England, we do not certainly 
know, but we may fairly presume that the king’s necessities 
wer&in some degree relieved by France. And then follows a 
pate, the note I now allude to, in which he gives an extract 
from one of the letters of Barillon, containing arf account of a 
regular agreement verbally entered into, between Charles 
and Louis, where good services are promised by the one and 
money by the other, for the purpose, it is said, of putting his 
Britannic majesty out of the reach of all constraint, from his 
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pcLrl»ai96nt, which could interfere with hi« new engagements 
with Louis. 

This curious treaty was cominunicated to Mr. Hume while 
in f ranee, and by him to the public ; but Mr. Hume gives no 
account of any farther attempt to become acquaint with 
these dispatches of the French ^bassador, which *t was 
however evident would unveil, wnerever they could be in- 
spected, the most curious scenes of intrigue and corruption. 
Hume himself thought them important, as appears by one of 
his letters to Robertson. 

After the perusal of Mr. Hume, we may turn to the Life of 
Charles II. by Harris. The notes are full of information 
and of particulars which the reader may not have an oppor- 
tunity of selecting from their original sources, nor indeed of 
readily finding in any other manner. 

The connexion of l^harles with France, and the dishonour- 
able nature of it, was sufficiently clear to this diligent inves- 
tigator from the common authorities ; but in his note (page 
228, vol. ii,), he extracts a passage “ from a letter written to 
him by a friend, who had that morning heard read a letter 
from a gentleman, who, while in France, had been permitted 
to see the memoirs of King James his account is the same 
as Hume's. And now it is observable enough, that there is a 
passage in Voltaire’s History of Louis XIV., which Harris 
quotes, and which tells the reader in a few simple words 
every thing which he can desire to know on this subject, and 
the sum and substance of every thing that there is to be known. 

Louis," says V oltaire, writing this long before the publication 
of Dalrymple’s History, which I shall hereafter mention, 
'^designed the conquest of the Low Countries, which he 
intended to commence with that of Holland; but England 

was to be detached Louis did not find it difficult to 

Charles II. in his designs; his passion was to enjoy 
his pleasures. Louis, who to have money needed on|y to 
Bp>eak, promised a great sum to Charles, who could never get 
any without ^he sense of his p>arliamejjL The secret treaty 
ooDcluded between the two kings was" . . , , . Charley 
signed every thing Louis desired," &c. See.; and then the 
with the addition of some material circum- 
staooes. Such is the imfxirtaiit infonnatioo given by Voltaire. 
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But VolUire in » writer who, on acooont of his tnuremlity , 
his lirelnieeSy and hit known m tsre p r c s cntA tiona on sacr^ 
subjects, is never believed on any other, farther than he 
is seen; or rather, as he never intimates, which he ought 
always to have done, his authorities, every one believes as 
much of his historical accounts, or as little, as he thinks 
proper. 

The corruption therefore of Charles, and his conspiracy 
against his people, was an historical feet very feirly made 
out, when Mr. Maepherson repaired to Paris; an author not 
a little celebmted m the literary world (the author or editor 
of Ossian), c ne who could find MSS. or make them, produce 
or withhold them, and in short, as it was understood, proceed 
with equal rapidity and success with them or without them. 
Two quarto volumes could not fail to be the consequence of 
this journey; the memoirs of King James could not possibly 
escape him ; and theT'eaders of history were at last gratified 
with iTtracts from this interesting performance, and ^ih a 
regular work, entitled Original Papers, containing the Secret 
History of Great Britain,” kc, kc. 

But when we come to open the volumes of Maepherson, 
we shall, in the first place, be somewhat dissatisfied with the 
inti^iduction : Maepherson tells his story, but not with sim- 
plicity; while simplicity, detail^ minuteness, are on occasions 
like this, not only the best test in point of literary composi- 
tion, but indispensably necessary; for what the reader ought 
to know, and all that he desires to know, is the exact 
authority on which he is left to depend. Wlleu, in the next 
place, the papers themselves are consulted, they seem not a 
journal written by the king himself in the first person, but a 
nanative where he appears in the third ; (this however might 
lifeve been the king’s mode of writing, and is not decisive) : 
but it IS soon observable that the Duchess of Cleveland is 
mentioned by that name, when the period of which the writer 
speaks is nine years and a half before title was conferred 
upon her; so that the journal, or narrative, evidently was not 
written while the events it alludes to were taking place, but 
long after; it therefore comes not warm from the heart, has 
nothing in it of that on premeditated statement, exhibits none 
of those prompt and genuine impressions of the naoment. 
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whicli are the great delight and study of the philoflopher and 
hiitorian, whenever they can be surveyed, and is therefore at 
all events not as valuable as might have been expected. 

In the extracts furnished by Mr. Macphefcon, little com- 
ment can be found on what are known to be the most critical 
points of the histoiy of the times ; and on the whole, as far as 
the reign of Charles is concerned, the reader is extremely 
disappointed in the matter and in the manner, fti the author 
and in the editor of this journal or narrative, as exhibited by 
Macpherson. 

But these memoirs of King James were destined to meet 
with one inquirer more. The late Mr. Fox having formed a 
serious design of writing a more faithful account than he con- 
ceived had as yet been given of the great era in our history — 
the Revolution in 1688 , repaired, as Mr. Macpherson had 
done, to Paris ; and the journal of King James was, of course, 
one of the objects which occupied his attention. The history 
of hp researches is contained in Lord Holland’s Preface to 
Mr. Fox's posthumous work. From this it appears that there 
was deposited in the Scotch college, not only an onginal 
journal by King James, but a narrative compiled from it, 
either by the younger Dryden, or one of the superiors of the 
society ; and that it is the narrative from wliich extracts liavc 
been taken by Macpherson, not the journal. Mr. Fox de- 
clared, in a private letter to Mr. Laing, tJiat lie had made out 
that Macpherson never saw the journal. And, on turning to 
Maepherson’s introduction, the student will find tliat, though 
this skilful artitt leads his reader to suppose that he saw this 
journal emd copied it, still that he no where exactly says that 
he ever did see it ; and his not having done so, and his wishing 
to be thought to have done so, has given rise to that want of 
simplicity in his^ statement which we have already noticed, 
and of which the necessity in all such prefaces is thus rendered 
more than ever apparent. 

The fate of the oijginal journal is curious : it was burnt 
from terror under the horrors of the French revolution, when 
any thing connected with royalty, it was supposed, would have 
been fatal to the possessor. The narrative is still safe, and is 
in the possession of Dr. Cameron of Edinburgh. 

Since I wrote the last paragraph, another copy of the nar- 
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ratire has been porchaBed in Italy. It was publubed by the 
direction of the present king, when he was regent : and his 
merits were very great m first procuring these papers, and in 
^suffering themmfterwards to be exhibited to the curiosity of 
the public. The Life of James II. by Dr. James Stanier 
Clarke, is the title of the book. An article in the Edinburgh 
Review will give you all proper information. 

But aaiother publication remains yet to be mentioned, which 
deservedly excited the attention of the public on its first 
appearance, and which must always be examined with great 
care by every inquirer into the constitutional history of 
England — the second volume of the Memoirs of Dalrymple. 
You may remember that I have already mentioned a note in 
Mr. Hume’s history, founded on Barillon’s Dispatches. 

This note showed clearly the importance of these Dispatches 
of the French ambassador. Sir John Dalrymple obtained 
permission fi oiu the French government to examine these 
Dispatches, and the second volume contains the result of his 
researches, 

I shall endeavour to give you gome general notion of the 
nature of these original materials, furnished by Maepherson 
in the first place; by the^e Stuart papers in the second ; and 
by Sir John Dalr^unple in the third. 

I have already mentioned w'hy the papers of Maepherson 
neither are nor could be so interesting as might liave been 
expected, since it is not the king’s own journal that the 
extracts are drawn from, but the narrative which was itself 
made out of the journal. 

Yet it is impossible that some curious particulars should 
not find their way even into a document like this. We see, 
for instance, Clarendon censured by James for not having 
made the crown more independent of the commons in point of 
reveuu| ; for not repealing the destructive laws of the long 
parliament, Scc.kc. 

Opposition to the court is always considered by James, 
then Duke of York, as, of course, faction and republicanism. 

. Page 50, an account of the celebrated treaty with France, 
mentioned by Hume, is to be found ; it is mentioned more than 
once with some imj>ortant particulars, — 54. 80. The ministers, 
it is said, contrived a marriage between the Prince of Orange 
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and the PttBoeM iftaiy, to p&eily the periiameitt, Junes 
•giiitit it And on the mofit important straggle df the reign, 
bill of exclasidn, there are .these words — (111): AJger- 

ncm Sidney, and the ablest of the republican ferty, said that^ 
if e. bill of limitations was once got, they should freun that 
moment think themselves secure of a republic and these 
words are subjo'med, " So the king judged/' 

Now the answer which the king always made to the 
popalar leaders, when they pressed for a bill to exclude the 
Duke of York from the throne, was this — ^‘That be would 
not exclude him, but would grant any limitations that could 
be thought necessary/' 

It is clear, therefore, from this extract, that the king was 
not sincere when he offered limitations ; for he could have 
offered nothing sincerely which he judged would lead to a 
republic. 

(117.)^' The House of Commons,'' says the duke, ^'resolved 
at some of their cabals, to begin with a bill of exclusion ; 
either thatf or a bill of limitations, would be the destruction 
of the monarchy, It woujd serve likewise for a precedent 
to meddle with the succession on all occasions, and make 
monarchy elective/’ 

In page 124, is mentioned the curiouB agreement between 
Louis and Charles, quoted from Barillon by Hume. The 
king's necessities,” says the MS, forced him to a private 
treaty with France. Fifty thousand pounds a quarter were 
the terms,” Lc. kc. 

There is a curious description of Shaftesbury, and of the 
king’s death, and of his conformity to the Roman Catholic 
religion : and, on the whole, the duke appears as bigoted in 
his religion, and as arbitrary in his political opinions, as 
might have been expected. 

I now allude, secondly, to the Stuart Papers. Macp^rson's 
work is now not a little superseded by these Stuart Papers, 
that have been pubfished — the Life of James II. by J. S. 
Clarke. The same conclusions, however, may be drawn from 
the whole, and from every part of these Stuart Papers. 
Indeed, this is the most important point of view in which 
they, can be placed ; they will in every other respect disap- 
point you. They are a life of James, yet there is HttleW 
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nothing «aid of the ciTil ww, or of the or of any 

otb«r partictilars, to which yomr ctiriofity would natorally be 
directed. Much of the work n occufned with that part of 
the duke*8 life that was pcwed on the contment But th^ 
papers are still perfectly yahiable, because they every where 
confirm the reasonings, and jastify the opinions that have 
been formed by historians and statesmen, on the critical 
topics of these times, the corruption of Charles, the bigoted 
and arbitrary nature of James, and the necessity of the Revo- 
lution of 1688. 

Wise and good men have not been at all deceived, as it is 
now evident from these papers. They vary, however,''much in 
tJftir importance in different places ; and if you will only look 
well at the margin, and consider the subject matter of the 
page before you, you will easily separate what is trifling fix)m 
what is instructive, and in* this manner find it an easy and 
even short task, lo read these two quarto volumes, large as 
they may appear. 

And now, it must be observed, that it is a point of some 
literary curiosity at least, to determine, what were the pro- 
ceedings of Macpherson, when be went to the Scotch college. 
In the work he has given to the public, whole paragraphs 
appear, v^batim, as they now appear in these Stuart Papers. 
Id general, the extracts given by Macpherson are abndged 
from the Stuart Papers. 

You may easily compare the corresponding passciges in the 
two works. 

But there are passages in Macpherson that I do not see in 
these Stuart Papers ; they are taken from Carte and others. 
Whence they were originally derived by Carte and others, is 
not very clear. Carte was a Jacobite, left his p>apers to the 
Bodleian library at Oxford, and Macpherson availed himself 
of them. These matters are, however, of less importance, now 
that we hav^ got in the Stuart Papers an authentic document, 
containing always the sentiments and views either of James 
himself, or of those who were in his court and in his confidence, 
^ and who had, therefore, the same opinions with himself. 

But the character of Macpherson seems at an end. He 
endeavoured to deceive the public, and to make them beHere, 
that the extracts he gave were from the king’s omi journal ; 
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lin they were not He never saw the journal, as I have 
Iscfore mentioneiL He made extracts from the Stuart Papers, 
and additions from those of Carte. 

I will now give you some general spedmeQ of the informa- 
tion which you may derive the work of Dalrymple. I 
w31 endeavour to exhibit to you their references to a faw of 
the more striking particulars of the reign. It appears from^ 
these papers, that Charles made a treaty with the French 
king, to which only the Roman Catholic part of the cabal 
was privy, Lord Arlington and Lord Clifford, not Shaftesbury, 
Buckingham, and Lauderdale. Charles was to get £200,000 
for declaring himself a Roman Catholic, was to receive 
£800,000 per annum during the Ihitch war, and w^as to l^e 
assisted with troops if his subjects rebelled, which was called 
'' being engaged in domestic wars ;* but as Louis only meant 
to seize upon the Low Countries,* and destroy Holland, and 
cared not for Charles or hie concerns, any further than they 
could be made subservient to his own ; it was next the effort 
of the French ministry, to persuade Charles to begin with a 
war in Holland, and to postpone his domestic plans till the 
successful termination of the enterprise on the continent. 
This duplicity the Duke of York saw through, and remon- 
strated, but in vain. The Duchess of Orleans was sent over 
by Louis with a French mistress, and it was soon agreed by 
Charles, that the treaty should be executed in the order that 
the French monarch wished ; that is, that Holland should be 
destroyed in the first place. 

A second treaty was then concluded, to which the Protes- 
tant part of the cabal was made privy, though they had not 
been to the first treaty. The second was to the same purport 
as the first, but with one important omission — the king’s 
intentions with respect to the Roman Catholic religion. 
This last treaty, whenever alluded to by the king and the 
duke in their communications with each other, jwent under 
the name of the sham treaty; and Bupkingham and Shaftes- 
bury, who thought themselves, no tJoubt, the first men of 
talents at the time, were, on this occasion, as they knew 
nothing of the first treaty, the dupes of thw soverei^. 

The reasonings on which the king and the French ambas- 
sador proceeded, are curious. 
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^^Tell your people,” says Barillon (68), “'lhat you will 
get their trade irora the Dutch,” who represented as 

insatiably greedy ; “ the mercliantfl will be satisfied with this 
commercial reason ; your brave officers and soldiers will be 
occupied with the war in Holland ; the secretaries will be in 
good humour with you, for the toleration you are to grant 
them ; your council are already committed, they will do their 
duty to you ; they will keep those of the parliament to it 
with whom they have credit • you may then, in the midst of 
a successful war with Holland, declare yourself a Catholic, 
there will be no grounds to fear,” icc, &c. But in the midst 
of all these plots and projects, the Prince of Orange came 
over from Holland, probably to make out what was the 
meaning of the late visit from the Duchess of Orleans, the 
journeys of Buckingham to Pans, <S:c.(fec. 

The Prince of Orange, afterwards William III., was there- 
fore now to be piactised upon: but the French ambassador 
writes to Louis, that Charles liad found him such a pas- 
sionate Dutchman and Protestant, that nothing could be 
made of him.” 

And now begins a pleasant consultation, whether the par- 
liament should be assembled. ‘^No,” says the Duke of 
Buckingham; no,”, says the Duke of York ; “do not call 
them till we are successful in Holland, and till we can obtain 
by force what we cannot by mildness.” (SO). 

We have next notifications from the French ambassador to 
J^ouis, of the manner m which he had disposed of what he 
calls “ the marks of the king’s esteem and distinction i. e. 
the French bribes to Charles’s ministers. And in this manner, 
it seems, were to be intrigued away, for the gratification of 
the profligacy of one monarch, and the ambition of another, 
the liberties of England, and the existence of the republic of 
Holland. 

You will now, I conceive, be fully enabled to comprehend 
the general tenor of these original documents, and their con- 
nexions with the history of the reign. 

The transactions of the reign (as I have already observed) 
I cannot further allude to ; and such extracts as I have given, 
and such references as I have made to different books and 
f>aper8, must be considered, as the only allusions I can make 
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to the particulare of the reign after the disgrace of Clarendon, 
and before Iiord Shaftesbmy and the eicluBionists claim our 
attention 

But there ib one transaction so remarkable, that I may 
select it from the reijt, and allude to it more distinctly; this 
is the king^s declaration on ecclesiastical afiairs — the declara- 
tion that brought the struggle between Charles 11. and the 
virtuous part of the parliament and nation to a sort of crisis. 

After alluding to this singular affair, and once more to a 
few passages in Barillon’s dispatches, I shall conclude. 

It is probable that Charles cared as little for what Louis 
called his glory, as Louis did for Charles's authority over his 
subjects. But Charles hated the Dutch, and he hated his 
parliaments, as he did every thing that was an impediment to 
his own vicious indulgences; so he was sincerely desirous to 
be arbitrary, that he might have money without either the 
trouble of asking for it, or the inconvenience of accounting 
for it. 

Depending, therefore, on the assistance of Louis and his 
own ministry, he hesitated not to undertake the establishment 
of a regular system of arbitrary power ; and he began by pub- 
lishing a declaration of indulgence to nonconformists. It is 
now very important to observe the conduct of the House of 
Commons on this occasion. We cannot but be taught how 
necessary it is for that house, and for all Englishmen, to be 
scrupulously faithful to the great principles of the constitu- 
tion, whenever they appear to be in the least disturbed. 

The king's declaration only proposed to do, what every 
humane and intelligent man would wish to have done — to 
extend relief to nonconfonnists, to dispense occasionaUy 
with the penal statutes, that operated so severely against 
them. 

The king, however, made use of the following expressions 
in his declaration of indulgence that he had a supreme 
power in ecclesiastical matters," and that he suspended the 
penal laws, in matters ecclesiastical, against whatever sect of 
nonconformists;" and in his speech to the parliament, that 
he should take it very ill to receive contradiction m what be- 
had done, and that to deal plainly with them, he was resolved 
to stick to bis declaration." 
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Such were the words of the king. “ Bat/’ a member 
of the House of Commons, ** if the king can dispense with all 
pe^ai laws, he may dispense with all laws,” And finally, the 
parliament, in an address to the king, represented to his 
majesty, in short, that penal statutes in matters ecclesi- 
astical, could not be suspended but by act of parliament,'’ 

The kjng and the House of Commons were therefore at 
issue. The king in his answer declared, that he was 
troubled to find his power was questioned : that this had not 
been done in the reigns of his ancestors ; that he did not 
pretend to the right of suspending any laws, whenever the 
properties, rights, or liberties, of any of his subjects were 
concerned ; but to take ofr the penalties on the Dissenters ; 
nor did he preclude the advice of his parliament” 

These softening expressions were sufficient to satisfy many 
of the members of the house, but the major and sounder part 
were not so to be appeased, and the house returned to the 
charge. They represented to his majesty, that his answer 
w'as not sufficient to clear their apprehensions; that his 
majesty had claimed a power which, if admitted, would alter 
the legislative power which had always been acknowledged 
to reside in his majesty and the two houses of parliament,” 
The parties were therefore still at issue. Besides his usual 
guards, the king had an army encamped at Blackheath, 
under the command of Marshal Schomberg ; arid the French 
king, it may be remembered, had ^itipulated to afford assist- 
ance if force became requisite. 

Here then was a crisis truly awful ; and as the connexion 
between the French court and Charles could not but have 
been observed (for the arms of England were visibly combined 
in the most unnatural manner with those of France, against 
the independence of Holland), this crisis must have been 
sufficiently understood by all the intelligent and virtuous part 
of the community ; i. c. by ail those who did not suffer them- 
selves wilfully to be blinded by some base interest of their 
own, or some stupid principle of general confidence. 

In this situation the king applied to the House of Lords, 
and the lords did not, as Hume and other writers represent, 
take the part of the commons against the king, for they 
received his majesty’s communication very favourably; and 
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the king replied to their address in the following manner : — 
lords, I take this address of yours very kindly, and I 
will always be affectionate to you, and I expect that you will 
stand by me, as I will always by you/' 

But notwithstanding this disgraceful alliance, offensive and 
defensive, it appears that thirty peers (and this shows the 
importance of virtuous minorities) had protested against the 
courtly address of the house ; and though Lord Clifford, one 
of the cabal, had made a furious speech against the commons, 
and though Lord Shaftesbury had done every thing for the 
court that they could wish, as far as the Dutch war was con- 
cerned (having made a speech in his character of chancellor, 
with which he was reproached to his last hour), still, when 
the whole cause in which he had so seriously engaged, came 
to the last critical turn, this very Shaftesbury, to the astonish- 
ment of the whole bouse, and of the Duke of York and king, 
who were present, rose up in his place and declared, that 
he differed toto ccelo from his colleague j that he submitted 
his reason to the House of Commons, so loyal and affection- 
ate," <SlX. &c. 

And the lords, on their meeting the next day, and not 
before, thought proper to do no more than “ thank the king 
for referring those points to a parliamentary way by bill, that 
being a good and natural cause of satisfaction therein." 

In the result, the king very wisely broke the seals of the 
declaration, appeased the House of Commons, and gave way. 

It is a curious point in history to determine, what could 
induce Shaftesbury to make this most fortunate, but most un- 
expected, turn. 

Hume does not appear to have considered the conduct of 
this powerful man, on this great occasion, with sufficient 
attention. In like manner, it is not readily ascertained why 
Charles did not persevere. It may, however, be made out 
from Dalrymple, and other sources, that Arlington betrayed 
the secret of the first treaty to Shaftesbury • ancT that Shaftes- 
bury must thus have seen that he had been deceived by the 
king. 

It appears, too, that the commons had severely questioned 
(which again shows the importance of constitutional jealousy) 
Shaftesbury's illegal proceedings, as chancellor, with respect 
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to the writs of election, and that this had alarmed him. 
Finally, there is exhibited in Dalrymple proof of a very re- 
markable interference of France, and a letter from the ambas- 
sador to Louis, to inform him that he had prevailed with 
Charles to recall his declaration of indulgence. 

“ The whole people, says the French ambassador’s letter 
to his court, “ were alarmed with the expectations of a civil 
war; bonfires were made on the reconciliation of the king 
and parliament. The king’s speech,” he continues, “was 
followed with cries of acclamation and joy from the whole 
parliament.’’ 

But it was not by such honest eflusions, such affecting 
indications of the w'ish of the people, if possible, to be on 
terms of kindness with their sovereign, that the conduct of 
this detestab^ monarch was to be influenced ; and we see 
through the remainder of Dalrymple’s Memoirs the same 
base and unprincipled conspiracy carried on against the 
liberties of mankind, and the same senseless disregard, both 
in Charles and the renowned Louis, of every thing that could 
form the proper glory and honour of their reigns. 

It is not, however, without the most heartfelt triumph that 
we observe, in this instance at least, the abominable machina- 
tions of the king and his ministers and the French court, 
dissipated and destroyed by the steady integrity and consti- 
tutional proceedings of an English House of Commons; and 
that we see also the Dutch republic, though astonished, 
borne down, and evidently now at the last gasp, rescued at 
length from slavery and annihilation by the generous despair 
of its citizens, and the heroic patriotism of the Prince of 
Orange, 

This most slight and imperfect sketch of a particular 
though most important transaction, may serve to give some 
general intimation of what may be expected from a study of 
the reign of Charles ; and it may give you also some notion of 
the assistance that may be derived from these papers. 

But if any thing can attach us more to the constitution of 
•our country, and explain to us more particularly the value of 
rights, and the imj>ortance of the duties of the House of 
Commons, it is this reign, and it is these memoirs of Dal- 
rymple. The king was ready, if necessary, to destroy the 
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con^titntion rather than be thwarted ; the presumptive heir of 
the crown had no dearer wish ; the people were prepared for 
subjection by the horrors which they bad lately seen result 
from resistance to the crown ; no impediment was opposed 
but the parliament, or rather the House of Commons ; the 
house itself was suffered to continue for eighteen years; a 
great portbn of its members was practised upon; a large 
number of them notoriously bribed; still the king neither did, 
nor could succeed in his nefarious enterprises ; and ihe patriotic 
leaders never entirely lost the cause of the constitution till, 
on the dissolution of parliament and on their being left 
without the means of constitutional resistance, they turned 
their thoughts to open insurrection — to open insurrection, 
though the people had taken part against them, and cleeirly 
ranged themselves on the side of the st/vereign. * 

I shall conclude this lecture wi ii obserring, that through 
the whole of these memoirs, it is quite gratifying to observe 
the manner in which the French ambassador, and the English 
negotiators, speak and reason about the parhament. When 
that enemy is once secured, all is supposed to be safe. 

In addition to the passages already mentioned, expressions 
of this kind occur : I found (80) the Duke of York,’' says 
Barillon, “ of the same sentiments with Buckingham, that we 
should be very cautious of assembling it" ' parliament). 

(99.) *^The king has agreed to prorogue iiis parliament in 
consideration of five hundred thousand crowns ; and if he 
convenes it in November, to dissolve it, m case it should 
refuse to give him money, in consideration for which he is to 
have one hundred thousand pounds per annum from France.” 

All this, it seems, was to enable France to cany on the war 
undisturbed by the English parhament. 

(195.) *^The king of England convened the Duke of 
York, Lauderdale, and the high treasurer Dan by, to confer 
with them about the paper which your Majesty knows ot. 
In fine, the treasurer has represented to Lauderdale the risk 
they shall run of losing their hbads if they alone were to 
deliberate upon the treaty, and sign it. Sire, you will see by 
all this, that the King of England is abandoned by all Ifc 
ministers, even the most confidential. The treasurer fears 
the parliament much more than his master. It is difficult to 
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;oiiceive that a king should be so abandoned by his subjects, 
hat parliaments are to be feared ; it is a kind of miracle to 
;ee a king, without arms and money, resist them so long.” 

(112.) “The English king insists on eight hundred thou- 
sand crowns, in consideration of which he offers to prorogue 
the parliament.” 

(235.) “ The King of England tells me that it is time your 
Majesty should determine to assist him with a sum of money, 
that he might not receive the law from his subjects. I took 
this occasion to beg his Majesty to explain to me his inten- 
tions with retrard to the sittings of parliament,” kc. kc. 

The kill':, it seems, answered, that he had dissolved the 
last parliamciu, and could put off the meeting a new one till 
he could |udge of its dispositiouit to him; but that he could 
not entirely dispense with them, because he could not hope 
that the French king would furnish all the sums necessary to 
support him long without ♦hen assistance. “I told him,” 
■says Barilloii, “that the meetings of parliament always 
appeared to me very daugerous,” kc. kc. 

In another place Barillon observes, “ What I write to your 
Majesty will appear no doubt very extraordinary, hut England 
has no resemblance to other countries.” 

Happ was it for England that this was the case; and long 
may unpriP'''pled me” like these find every thing to surprise 
them iu its 'Ttuous people, and in its free constitution ! 
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I N my last lecture, after calling your attention to the earlier 
part of the reign of Charles II., while the measures of his 
government were directed by Clarendon, I endeavoured to give 
you some general notion of the second part of the same reign, 
and more particularly of the information that might be col- 
lected respecting it, from different publications, and above all, 
from the papers of Dalrymple. 

This second part of his reign is marked by the constitu- 
tional struggle between Charles and the patnotic party, and 
may itself be divided into two parts. 

During this first part of the struggle, that to which I have 
already referred, not only were the liberties of this country 
in a state of the most extreme peril, but in consequence 
of the ambition of Louis XIV., and his connexion with 
Charles, the liberties also of Holland, and the interests of all 
Europe. 

I must now allude to what I consider as the remaining part 
of this contest between Charles and the friends of civil 
freedom, when the patriotic leaders had to contend, not only 
with the king, but also with the Duke of York, and when, on 
account of the arbitrary nature of the religion of the latter, 
they were at last driven to the resolution of endeavouring to 
exclude him from the throne. 

During the first period of their contest with the crown, the 
patriotic leaders must be considered as successful. The king, 
we may remember, broke the seals of his declaration and gave 
way. 

But during this second period, the event was otherwise ; 
the king could neither be persuaded nor intimidated into any 
compliance with the wishes of his opponents ; and the struggle 
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ended at length in the execution of some of their leaders, and 
in the niin of all. 

Whatever diSerence of opinion there may be respecting 
their intentions and conduct during this latter period (dunng 
their struggle with the king on the subject of the exclusion of 
the Duke of York from the throne), there can be none res- 
pecting the merit of their exertions during the former period. 
Had the king then succeeded, the liberties of England might 
have perished. , ^ 

On the whole, the contest by which the reign of Charles II. 
is distinguished, can be considered as inferior in interest and 
importance only to that which immediately preceded it, during 
the era of the great rebellion ; and such was the necessity of 
resistance to the son, as well as to the father, that the same 
Englishmen who have loved and revered the memory of 
Hampden, have never ceased to venerate the virtue, and res- 
pect the patriotism of Sidney and Lord Russell. 

The regular historians will give you the detail of the trans- 
actions by which this period is rendered so memorable. But 
you must by all means continue your study of the memoirs of 
Dalrymple, which contain very curious information, and will 
give you very important hints respecting the characters and 
views both of the Duke of York, the king, and the popular 
leaders. I had originally made large extracts to exemplify 
what I sav, but I omit them, and depend on your consilting 
such original documents, as I have mentioned, yourselves. 

As far as principle is concerned, it is the duke, not Charles 
who appears to be the man of principle; it is he who is a 
bigot to his opinions, religious and political; to popery and 
arbitrary power. These, with Charles, were rather the instru- 
ments than the objects of his designs; but the duke really had 
opinions that were dear to him ; and he thoroughly and from 
his heart did detest and abjure all men, principles, and parties 
that presumed to interfere with the powers that be, either in 
church or state. 

When the duke speaks of the proceedings of parliament 
K174), his expressions are, “ His Majesty was forced to pro- 
rogue them ; I fear they will be very disorderly. They will 
leave the king nothing but the empty name of king ; do 
more.” 
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He and the king had now to meet the due poniahment of 
their conduct, the just consequences of their conspiracies 
against the laws and constitution of their country ; and their 
perplexities and anxieties can be no proper subject of the 
slightest sympathy or compassion. 

But questions like those comprehended in the Exclusion 
Bill (whether the regular and presumptive heir shall or shall 
not etscend the throne), must always be considered as the 
greatest calamities that gaq befall a nation; and their very 
agitation is a complete proof of criminality having existed 
somewhere, either in those who have administered the govern- 
ment, or in those who are opposed to them, and generally in 
the former. 

Nothing can be more easy, and nothing can be more true, 
than to say, that all government being intended for the good 
of the whole, the community have a nght to deviate from 
the line of succession when the presumptive heir is a just 
subject of their apprehension. But what, in the mean time, 
axe to be the sentiments of the existing government and of 
that presumptive heir ? What sort of acquiescence or degree 
of patriotism is to be expected from them ? It is in vam to 
suppose that questions of this tremendous nature can be de- 
cided by the mere reasonableness of the case, or either settled 
or discussed without the imminent hazard of the peace and 
prosperity of the country. 

The popular leaders contended for the exercise of this great 
right of society, for entire exclusion ; the king proposed the 
most reasonable hraitations; the question was, therefore, 
rendered as fit a subject for debate as it could possibly be- 
come ; and as there were men of the greatest ability in the 
houses, no pioceedings in parliament can be more interesting 
than these must always be to every Englishman who has 
reflected upon the critical nature of our own mixed and of all 
mixed governments. 

On whatever side the question could be viewed, the diffi- 
culties w&e very great. The popular part of the constitution 
was almost as much asserted by the hmitations as by the 
exclusion, since the right of the community to interfere and 
control the executive power was acknowledged in either case. 
In argument, however, the eicluiionisU h^ the advantage 
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oyer tboee who were contented with limitatioiit, bacMse their 
[neaBore was evidently in practice the only complete remedy 
for the evil snppoeed, and the only remedy which could pro- 
vide at the same time (a most material consideratioB)* for the 
aafety of those who were to administer it. 

Still it was, on the whole, impossible that the exclusion 
::ould be carried while the king proposed limitations. 

The character of the king led the excluskmists to suppose 
that, if they remained firm, he wonld give way. This was 
their great political mistake. For once in his life, as the 
point of duty was at least dubious, he was steady to his 
supposed principle ; he kept his word. Had the exclusionists 
turned short, and accepted his lunitations, he had been indeed 
embarrassed. 

It is now clear, from Dalrymple and Macpherson, that not 
only the Duke of York reprobated the scheme of limitations, 
but that the king himself was not sincere in his offers; and 
this must indeed have been suspected by the popular leaders. 
But the truth is, that their cause (as it could not be carried 
without the full co-operation of the public) was from the first 
not a little hopeless. The nation had but just escaped from 
all the sufferings of civil war, from anarchy, usurpation, and 
mditary despotism; it is naturally, from the general sobriety of 
its habits both of speculation and conduct, dutiful and loyal ; 
is always very prof)erly attached to the hereditary nature of 
tlie monarchy; nor is it ever the natural turn of men, more 
especially of bodies of men, or of a whole nation to provide 
against future evils by extraordinary expedienft, in them- 
selves a sort of evil, in themselves exposed to objection, and 
in every respect difficult and disagreeable. The conduct, 
therefore, to be pursued by the king was plain, and the re- 
sult much what might have been expected. He kept at issue 
witli his parliaments, making to them reasonable though not 
sincere offers, and addressing them with temper and dignity ; 
till at last the public, as will always be the case when there is 
a proper exercise of skill and prudence on the part of the 
* Novereign, sided with him, and left the constitution (as usual) 
to its fate, and the patriots to their fortunes. 

This is a very curious part of our history, and should be 
attentively considered. The king, having dissolved two par- 
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liamentfl rapidly, iesued a declaration, which was made public 
and read in the churches. It contained the defence of his 
conduct, anS his appeal to the people. It is given only in 
Bubstante by the historians ; in Kennet, however, the words 
of it appear. It is very improperly omitted by Cobbett. All 
the material parts are given, in the words of it, by the his- 
torian Ralph. 

A very full and spirited reply was drawn up by the leaders 
of the House of Commons, chiefly by Sir William Jones, 
under whose name it was published, and who was one of the 
most distinguished lawyers and speakers of the time. The 
substance of this reply is in Ralph, but the whole of it is in 
the appendix of Cobbett. It is long, and some parts of it 
may be read more slightly than others; but it is in general 
highly deserving of attention, not only because it is necessary 
to the explanation of the great constitutional questions then 
before the public, but because it shows that the notions of 
intelligent men, with regard to the constitution itself, were 
very fully adjusted before the Revolution in 1688, and were, 
at that great epoch, rather confirmed than altered or im- 
proved. 

But the reasonings of Sir William Jones were of no effect. 
“ The king,” says the historian Ralph, “ had the advantage 
of the dispute (page 589). His condescending to apj>eal to 
his people softened their hearts, if it did not convince their 
understandings ; he appeared to be an object of compassion ; 
he appeared to have been all this while on the defensive- 
The offers he had made were thought more weighty than his 
adversaries’ objections ; and, in short, he was no sooner 
pitied than he was believed ; and, above all, the artful turn 
given in his declaration to the commons^ vote in favour of the 
nonconformists, drew in all the clergy and their followers to 
his side in a body. The cry of ' Church and king ' was 
again renewed, was echoed from one end of the kingdom to 
the other; and, as if it were a charm to debase the spirit 
and cloud the understanding, produced,” says the historian, 
“ such a train of detestable flatteries to the throne, mingled 
with so many flagrant proofs of a sordid disposition to enter 
into a voluntary vassalage, as might very easily make an 
Englishman blush for his country while he read them, and 
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wonld have made a Roman or a Spartan exchumi ^ The goda 
created these barbarians to be slayes/ ” 

The address of our own university on this occasion may be 
seen in Ralph, and the anathemas of the sister university, 
two years afterwards, in Rapin or Rennet At Cambridge 
they were tolerably satisfied, when they had laid down, with 
due earnestness, first, the merits of the king (i. e. of Charles 
II.), and then the doctrine of passive obedience. But at 
Oxford the tenets of loyalty were announced in a far more 
effectual manner; “ a judgment and decree is passed against 
certain pernicious books and damnable doctrines, destructive 
to the sacred persons of princes, their state and government, 
and to all Imman society certain prop>ositions are produced ; 
some few of the twenty-seven, that are brought forward, no 
doubt, to be reprobrated, and some few despised, but many 
of them the common political maxims of the Whigs; the 
compact, (kc. ; but all and every one of them were now 
pronounced to be false, seditious, impious, and most of them 
also heretical, blasphemous, 8cc. icc. The members of the 
university are to be interdicted from reading of the books 
containing them ; the books themselves to be publicly burnt, 
(kc. (kc. 

'^The flood-gates of loyalty being opened,*' says Ralph 
(592), “the gazettes from the middle of May to the January 
following (that is, from the publication of the declaration) 
are little more than a collection of testimonies, that the 
people were weary of all those rights and privileges that make 
subjection safe and honourable." 

Quotations to show the folly of some, the prostitution of 
all, would be endless, and at last it seems even Lord Halifax, 
the minister, turned squeamish, and grew sick of them. 

Whatever difficulty may belong to the question of the 
Exclusion Bill, and whether it might or might not be neces- 
sary at the time, still if we consider what had long been the 
known characters of Charles and James, the licentiousness of 
the court, its connexion with France (which had been pub- 
licly proved in the course of Danby s impeachment), its 
measures through the whole of the reign, and the idea then 
entertained of the deadhness of the sin of popery, it must be 
confessed that the manner in which the community totally 
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deserted the leaders of the House of Cknnmons on this occa- 
sion, w $3 not voy creditable to the national character. The 
result was, a new temptation to the political virtues of the 
king, in which, as usual, he failed. Instead of justifying the 
unbounded and headlong attachment of his people, by showing 
in his turn a due cEire and veneration for their constitutional 
rights, a dishonest advantage was taken of their blind 
partiality, and the administration of the government became, 
in every point, as arbitrary and unprincipled, as brutal judges, 
dishonourable magistrates, and jvicked ministers, under the 
patronage and protection of the court, could possibly ren- 
der it. 

And then commenced, in like manner, the temptation of 
the popular leaders ; they had been defeated — what were they 
to do ? The measures of the court were detestable ; this 
must be allowed. The constitution of England seemed to be 
certainly for a season, perhaps for ever, at an end. Charles 
might live long, or, as James II. w^as to succeed, the violations 
of the law might by prescription become the law. All this 
was true, and might very naturally affect the popular leaders 
with sentiments of the de£f>e8t mortification and sorrow ; 
more especially, as they saw, that the pubhc had abandoned 
them, and, with some few exceptions, every where continued 
to abandon them. But what then was the effect produced on 
the minds of the patriotic leaders? Instead of reflecting how 
capncious a master they served, when the public was that 
master ; how prone to run into extremes, how easily deceiveil, 
how little either able or disposed to take care of itself, how 
pardonable in its follies, because always honest in its inten- 
tions ; instead of meditating on topics so obvious as these, 
most of the popular leaders, particularly Shaftesbury, seemed 
to have lost on this occasion aJl temper and prudence, and to 
have thought of nothing but an insurrection and force ; an 
insurrection which was only called for by the rabble in 
London — force, which can never be justified, even with right, 
but under the strongest assurance of success. 

And in this msuiner are we conducted to the last important 
transaction of the reign, known under the general name of 
the Ryehouse Plot a plot, as it was supposed, of the patriotic 
leaders against the king. 
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It appeans^ howerer, to have been rather a troaaoiiable plot 
and inBurrectipn intended by the lower and more desperate 
members of the party, and countenanced by Shafteabory, 
than a regular pnoject formed by the whole party, the more 
respectable leaders included. 

But these machinations, however various their description, 
were fatal to many who were connected with them — they 
were fetal to Algernon Sidney and Lord RusselL These 
distinguished men were tried for treason, and found guilty, 
with what propriety I canne^ now discuss. Sidney marched 
to the scaffold as to a victo^, displaying at his execution, as 
on his trial, all the bold and sublime traits of the republican 
character. The steady step, the serene eye, the untroubled 
pulse, the unabated resolve, the unconquerable mind, and 
freedom’s holy flame;” the memory, that still lingered with 
delight on the good old cause, as he termed it, for which he 
was to shed his blood ; the imagination, that even in the 
moments of death, disdainful alike of the government, its 
judges, iti icidictmeats, and its executioners, soared away to 
some loftier code of justice and of right, and hung enamoured 
on its, own more splendid visions of equality and freedom. 

The spectators presumed not to shed tears in the preseflee 
of Sidney, but their tears had bedewed the scaffold of Lord 
Russell ; Lord Russell, the amiable and the good ; the hus- 
band with whom the bitterness of death was past, when the 
partner of his bosom had looked her last farewell; tJie friend, 
\shom the faithful Cavendish would have died to save; the 
lover of truth, the lover of England ; the patnot who had 
laboured to ctssert^ not change her constitution ; filled with no 
images of liberty, as Sidney had been, drawn from the im- 
perfect models of Greece and Rome, but intent on a monarchy, 
restrained by popular freedom, and on popular freedom civi- 
lized by a monarchy ; imprudent, rather than criminal ; a 
memorable instance to show, that they who would serve their 
country, are not to mix their own good intentions and virtuous 
characters with those of men of doubtful principles, irregular 
and violent in their spirit; men whom it is idle for them to 
suppose they can long control, and whose faults they may 
discern cleariy, but by no means their ultimate designs. 

Such was tlie termination of the struggle between pre- 
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rogatire aiid^privilege, which, after all the horrors of the ciril 
war, it k 'roost afficting and mortifying to observe, had, in the 
first place, once more to be renewed during the reign of the 
restored monarch, and in the second, to terminate entirely 
against the patriotic cause. , 

I now (jonsider myself as having arrived ^t the close of the 
reign of Charles. But I have passed by many transactions, 
both curious and important, because they were not only too 
numerous to mention, but because I was unwilling to have 
your attention withdrawn for a ^poment from the great sub- 
ject of the reign — the resistance of the popular leaders to 
Charles, and more especially the measure of the Exclusion 
Bill. 

Those transactions omitted by me — the bribes received, as 
appears from Dalrymple, by the popular leaders, the Habeas 
-Corpus Act, the Test Act, the Popish Plot, must be well 
observ^ed by you, . . ^ ^ 

I will say a word on the last. This most extraordinary 
affair may reasonably excite the curiosity, buir will in vain 
exercise the inquines of the most laborious student. 

It W'as impossible at the time, it has been ever since impos- 
sible, properly to understand it, or many of the circumstances 
which so contributed to its success ; for instance, Sir EJmuiid- 
bury Godfrey’s murder. 

Instead of labouring to investigate what the fury of those 
times leaves us little chance of understanding, there is much 
remains which may be perfectly understood, and to which it 
may be far more impiortant for you to direct your reflections : 

I mean the consequences of the plot, the consequences of the 
alarm excited by this plot. TTie rage, for instance, and 
stupidity of which a community are capable when their reli- 
gious prejudices are worked upon ; the outrages that may be 
committed by judges, juries, and all the regular authorities of 
a state, the moment that the great maxims and estabbahed 
forms of equity and law are dispensed with ; the melancholy 
excesses of injustice, cruelty, and absurdity, that in times of 
public alarm may disgrace the most civilized society. 

When the more enlightened part of a nation share, for a 
time, the same riolence of prejudice or terror, whrch more 
irtturally belongs to the blind and precipitate passions of the 
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**> " * < ^ ^ An»ioo*,iitiid an actQftUjr to ^ app^ued 
witbottt iht shedduig of blood. 

Idxd 8t$Cord and otber§ Xennpoied. coMpiratw in th» 
Popish plot) were therefore fomally mardfp^. The king 
durst not fot^rpose^ not wa« he of a temper to disturb his own* 
seernkf in the cause of insulted ^Jfeianity.'^ It is here that is 
to be found the unparSonsUe violeoce, the eraninality of the 
popular leaders, Tlie penetrating Sbhfteabury becomes either 
an atrocious statesman^ or a blijid and Tulgar demagogue; 
and even the amiable and virtuous RmsoU for a season, no 
longer to be loved. 

The historian Hume, the great chastiser of religious and 
party animosity, is not likely fto^desert hia reader on an 
occasion like this- and it only remains to treasure up his 
observationfl, and apply them to every similar instance (and 
iiistances will occur) of public infatuation and guilt. 

And now, before I turn away from this second part of the 
reign of Charles, and these private memoirs suod original 
documents, I must nynind you of an opinion entertained by 
some, to which I alluded in my opening lecture, that history 
neither was nor could be truth, because it professea to give an 
account of transacdons which could only be understood by 
the actors in the scene. 

I would wish you, therefore, to consider once more these 
original papers of Dalrymple. Let them be Compared with 
any of our historians, for instance, with the judicious history 
of Kalph. Let the student, after he has by means of Dal- 
rymple put himself into possession of the state secrets of the 
reign, turn to that history, wbicfo was written b^ore this 
puWicatioD, and abserve what the historian ha| been able to 
perform without them.' He will then foid,^ts I conceive, that 
known fects ao# visible appearances are sufficient to enable 
a sensible man, without the assistance of these mysteries of 
office, to form just oQDchisioni, and exl^t those gnoenfli 
views which serve all the great and most usefrd purposes 
^history. 

. Let him tom m Uk^ manaer to Burnet I alloded to the 
infereimes to bo drawn from bis ^york in yesterday*# jaetqfe. 
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^ hiM to tej^ yw of tijero. .1 do so 

, ccffic%«k>iu whfcb w4»ch 

Burnet 4tmin^ mod otber birtorians have dra^ ^ ^ ^^*7 
cottclp*k)ii» we dra^i^irselvee^ wheu^ by means of the 
* oaperi of Dabrymple and the private tueojoifS, we have become 
acquainted with aU the #i‘etched detaU of the^ disgraceful 
intrigues, 

Inftanoee like these, and it is for this pnrpoae that I 
BAention them, may teach us to depend upon all such general 
inferences, as are fairly deduced from a sufficiently eompre- 
hensive e^^bition of fficts, explained and illustrated by the 
acknowledged principles of human nature. That is, to depend 
on diligence, candour, swd^gacity, when exercised on the 
consideration of the affairs of the world,-’ That is, m other 
woods, to depend on well written historj’. 

On the whole then, to recapitulate what I have hitherto 
said, the struggle between the sovereign and the patriotic 
leaders, is the great subject during the latter pert of the 
reign. 

The designs of Charles against the constitution, and his 
connexions with Louis XIV. during the preceding part of the 
reign. 

The settlement of the kingdom in church Eind state, under 
the administration of Clarendon, during the first part of the 
reign. 

Having now alluded to tbes^ each in their, order, I must 
lastly introduce my hearers to what I will call, for tha sakfe of 
distifiction, the moral part of the history of this period. 

All wars destroy the moi^ of mankind, by habituating 
them to refer pvery thing to force, and by necessitating them 
so often to disp&se ^th the ordinary suggestions of sym- 
pathy and justice. But this is peculiarly ibe effect of civil 
wars, where the moral obligations, before 'the coaleat, have 
been, more completely established, and are yet during the 
contest, With more than ordina^ violenoe, tem asunder; 
that regular occupation of the mmd, amid the common pur- 
suits of life, those peaceful habits of thought which are 
nutritive, so aeceeeaiy to ^moat of the irirtaed of the human 
character, all these, on occasions qf civil war, are most mate- 
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miStary ijlKtUM, hig^ irirtwa so hare beea 

aMays^stOd A^patiUe vifh thegreataat licntioaaBass, seem 

•tee to Battir a , 

It ifl *b<»ef9re probaMe <het i&gl^ jhc Rertoft^, 

wohH bne eihibited theM aohappjr efiecta of the past 
diaoiders, ander whatever idrcumkaiicea the Itingrinm had 
bceii placed : but atiU more unfortunately, to conplehB the 
general dissolution of mailnere after this event, the vanquished 
p^, tire Puritans and Presbyterians, had been always 
diatingwiahed not only,, many of them, for the real exweiae of 
the aeverer virtues, but most of them for a ridicoloas aftectB' 
tion of a piety and perfection more than human 
Men always in extremes upon ■other occasions, were equally 
so on this ; and because the Puritans mistodk the true nature 
of virtue and religion, and rushed headlong in one direction, 
the cavahers could do no less than offend every reasonable 
precept of both, by hurrying away as violently in the other ; 
because the most sacred and awful terms which our religion 
affords, were used by the one party on the most unworthy 
occasions, and to purposes the most familiar, their opponents 
could do no ^better, it seems, than become scoffers at all 
religion, and could find no substitute for ctot, hypocrisy, and 
nonsense, but profefleness and infidelity. 

These great features of the times have not escaped the 
notice of our historians and moral writers. O^this subject I 
must refer you to their observations. ' 

I may, however, remark, that if any of my hearers should 
become very conversant in the history and in the writings of 
this singular period, be will soon, aS I conceive, be but too ' 
oonsekms that the very actors in the* scene often impart to 
it on unworthy ^charm, fitim the liveliness of their licentiouB- 
iiees,.f%m the Variety, the brilliancy, the strength, of their 
restless and striking charact^. 

It is one, and the least, of the many trials which viflue 
his to encounter, tkat s^ is liable to be sAltfoed ffom her 
^more tranquil, but happier path, by the imposing' bostla, the 
■etitertainiBg wiutns, the ever changing) careless, aq^toatiag 
revelry, whidi may gePereUy be in the haunts of her 

noet btal enemies. 
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wifStbe tlte-fescinatiiig manoers and epecioii^ 

qoiHtiea of that he ms never hated at despised in 

the dej^tae which he deserved. Even at this distance of tiibe 
wc Hot readily bring ^reelvoB to ent^tain sentitoenU 
'BeTcre agaiBBt the king, the couftiers, and all the 
coQfidMflble' pereonagea, that appeared daring these critical 
timfia.1 The truth xa, that this period was marked by a sort 
of cc1l^p}mcy against all sobriety and order, against all liberty 
and Wwf against all dignity and happiness, pubhc and private j 
and we must not suffer our taste for pleasantry, and our 
admiration of shining talents, to betray ua into a forgetfal- 
ness of every graver virtue, which pan seriously occupy pur 
reflection, or engage our respect 

But I must be allowed to make one observation more, 
which I shall leaVe to your own examination. 

The writers on morals have always insisted, that vice has 
at least no advantage over virtue, but the contrary, even in 
this life. 

The period of history now before us, is enlivened by the 
most striking and the most profligate characters, and will, as 
I conceive, abundantly illustrate this position — a position 
certainly founded in nature and truth, and \|hich no man 
ever acted upon— %jid repented. 

The Buckingham, for instance, of these times, the author 
of the Rehearsal and the delight of the court; “ the life of 
pleasure and Ae soul of whim,'' but the most unprincipled of 
men, was the Villierrf of Pope; tlie great Villiers, who, 
though he died not in the worst inn's worst room/' died 
“ victor of his health, his fortune, friends, and feme," and 
well fitted 

** To poiat a moral aad adorn i 

Rochester, at the early age of three and thirty, his 
talents might have been ripening into strength, and his 
viriles into usefulness, sunk into the grave amid the wild 
waste of his existence and his adv^i^es, and discover^ how 
mistaken bid been his estimate of nappmets, when it was too 
latei ♦ ^ ' 

a grander style of misconduct mppean the celebrated 
S^pftesbury. Of powCTs as univeml^ as Ais ambition was 
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unbounded; the i(^ of ite rabbk af Wapping, the wit and 
mttn of ^6^00 among the oourtktrs at Whitehall; and a 
fltateatoan in the House of Lords, ^hom the king, after 
listening to him in a debate, pronounced fit, to teach his 
bishops diTinity 4nd his judges law ; a minister, patriot, a 
chancellor, and a deqiagogne. In whatever direction he 
moved, the man on whom all ey^ were to be turned; to 
whom nothing was wanting but virtue, — Shaftesbury, died at 
last an exile from his country, seeking protection ficom that 
very republic of Holland, which in the hour of his corruption 
and, prosperity be had denounced; towering with all the 
consciousness of genius, yet humiliated by the triumphs of 
opponents, whom he must have despised %ven more thtin 
he hated, and no longer able to hope, as the scene for ever 
closed around him, either for the gratification of success, or 
the comforts (for such to his unchastened mind they would 
"have been thought) of vengeance. 

Compare with the lives of these men the life of Sir William 
Temple, the man of cultivated mind ; the man of sense and 
humanity; of civilized passions, and well directed aims; the 
philosopher and the statesman, appearing on the stage of 
public affair^^only to be honoured ; jptiring to the shade only 
to be more loved and applauded ; the minister who could 
spe^ the language of patriotism and truth to his corrupted, 
dissembling sovereign, nor yet suflTer himself, ^by disappoint- 
ment at this sovereign’s subsequent conduct, to be hurried into 
projects of dangerous experiment and doubtful ambition ; and 
who, on every occasion, converted all tha advantages which 
he had ret^ived from nature and from fortune, to their noblest 
purposes ; the fair fame and happiness of himself, the honour 
of his oouptry, and the benefit of mankind. 

Take, again, an instance of virtue in a form more severe, 
and apparently less fitted for happiness— the patriot Andrew 
Marvet * 

Of this man it is well known that the treasurer D&by 
once made his way to hi^^garret, and, under a proper dbgoise 
of courtly phraseology, offered him a bribe. It was tefhsed, 
and this virtaous representative of the people, wbfa* he had 
turned away from the thousand pounds of the mimster, was 
obliged to dine a s£c<^pl time on the d»h of the former Ay, 
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^ Count whit the udrantafe prcMpqno m rice obUiob 

Tis bkt wbut fixtu* fbei tiMi divUius.^ 

Pmwe the sata^ tmn of ioqairy i^to the receseCT of the 
abinet The kifig had deceifod his ministry, the C*bed; 
Lrimgton (one of them) betrayed the kiog • the Ikike of 
fork and the king had cajokd Shafleebury ; and Shafteebury, 
t the moment he ifas most wanted, turned short on his 
leceirers. Dauby had preferred his place t6 his honour, and 
lad committed himself to Montague. At that time they were 
riends; soon alter, enemies; each wished the ruin of the 
)theT; but the ambassador (Montague) was more adrok, and 
he treasurer Danby was lodged in the Tower. What frieird- 
ihip, what happiness, have we here among men like these ? 

The members of the Cabal gained little by their baseness ' 
iut disgrace and impeachmetiits. Charles himself was oc- 
mpied" all his life in extracting money fromHLouis, aqd in 
leceiving him for that purpose; but Louis was tqually 
emplopyed in deceiving Charles, and in carrying on counter 
intrigues with his subj^ts. Two years before his death, 
Charles came to the knowledge of all the French monarch's 
proceedings ; he received, says Dalrymple, »yet more morti- 
fying stroke ; he found that the court of France- had been 
capable of intending (though the design was at last laid 
aside) to make public his secret negotiations with the Duchess 
of Orleans, What was the result? Conscious th^J he could 
no longer be either respected or loved* by the intelligent part 
of his subjects ; that he was distrusted and despised by every 
court in Europe, and that he had been all his life b^trftyod by 
the very pritkce to whom he had sold the immediate jewel of 
his soul, hk secret chagrin became at length visible oo^hia 
countenance, and for two years before bis death, be hSdceased 
to be the merry monarch, who coold^laugh at tih^tirtnea, and 
triumpli in the vices of mankind. 

Charley in the eOrBer port of hia rei^, had aeen Clarendon ^ 
stand befmhiaa the representalive of good setiBe and 

Engtkli good feelingh* He bad been a ftw w ai^ i exhorted by 
TeAlpke to be the Boon of his peopU;^|^.0neh a king, the 
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patriai in^pstdr toW him, to otm wwdi, " might in 

Engbiul be any otherwii^' nottinjf but from 

the first, ^Charles h&d traced ont tnotber path of trappinesB 
for hirlself, and in the event, as we may collect the 
historians, he fonaad be bad judged but ill; be is even under- 
stood to have formed serious rcsolutionB of retracing, if 
possible, his steps^ and of acting up to the model ^hich had 
vainly bean presented to his view. But Kfe admits not of this 
neglect of opportunities : be was struck by the hand of death, 
and what, then, is his history? The history of a man of 
pleasure; a fine understanding converted to no usefril pur- 
pose, and at last, as is always the case, not convertible to 
any ; the common feelings of our nature corrupted into total 
selfishness by sensual indulgence; the proper relish of the 
gratifications of our state worn down by abuse into a morbid 
indifference for pvery thing ; with no friendship that he 
thought sing|re ; with no love that he did not hire ; without 
the genuine enjoyment of one social affection, or of one Intel- 
lectu^ endowment but his wit; floating helplessly on from 
one amusement to another; oppressed with the burden of 
time, yet ashamed of his expedients to get rid of it ; living 
and dying, Charles the proper objecfftif our indignation or 
contempt ; through Kfe a conspirator against the liberties of 
his people, or sgimere saunterer amid his courtiers and his 
mistresses; and on his death-bed delivering himself over to 
his stupid brother and a Popish priest Such is the history 
of Charles ; but what is there here which the meanest of his 
subjects could have to envy? what to envy in the monarch, 
however he may be himftelf, iiftus humbler station, submitted 
to the tasks of daily labour, to the duties of self-denial, or the 
necessities of self-exertion ? 

But whatever may be our decision with respect to the great 
portion of the morabtU (that vice has no advantage even in 
this world, but the contrary), it most at least be adimMed that 
moi hke theie, whether or not they procure happineas for 
themselves, undoubtedly produce misery to every one afofmd 
them; in private life tlfey a^re, distresi, or cornqit whatever 
is within their tfiA in pubbe they more 

h^ttrknu to society, by dispasing of their Uleats ai^ tttegrity 
und» some fonn or <^her, to the best bidder. 



4i( 

which «i^ ioci^ 

n^y hp.deiT^.&xwJQ^ d r a mi tfi c wprryii^ti ogM ia 

cf C9uule» f ccHnpoaituma wbiofa^tlwiiEfore^ fona w ite 

hit^ory, 

11>e nit* of Qailef fouud easier way* to 

^or wisbM for Jonsoa's art Dor Shakspeare'i flaiae^ 

ThetoMlm they itudied ; what they felt, they writ : 

/Intrigue was plot, obscenity was wh-” 

If BBch were the dramas, what were the audience ? If such 
was the picture of life, as it was ^ea undentood, what was, 
and what had been, the influence of the higher orders ? 

In an age of such depravity, , the grot minister Clarendon 
was not uncooBciouB of what was due to ht^ sovereign, to his 
country, or to his own character ; and be resisted, by every 
effort in his power, Ihe immoralities of his master, and the 
licentiousness of the court. His gravity, as it was called, was 
the great object at which the ridicule of Buckin|diam anfl the 
wits was eternally levelled ; but the chancellor was of a tem- 
pemment too dignified to be faced out of his principles either 
by the frowns of the king or the grimaces of his compaffions. 
He would never suffer his wife to visit the^ lady, as he calls 
her, that is, the kiot's raistress'; and he continued, as he 
began, the champion of the ordinary duties of life. 

In our own times, the great upholder of tlm domestic virtues 
has been, not any particular mipister, but the monarch him- 
^ self (George III ) To whatever variety of criticism a reign 
like his, so long and* so eventful, may be hereafter exposed, 
this praise— this solid praise — will never be denied him : and 
it will remain, while the story S[ England remains, an bonotu 
to his memory. His people, in the mean time, have nevei 
been backward in 'acknowledging their obligation. Hie con- 
duct in this respect has always been the theme of their loud 
and just panegyric; and they have never ceased to look uf 
to the throne, not only with sentiinents of loyalty to the high 
office, but with feelings of gratitude and resp^^for the pcrsoi 
of their sovereign, ^ 

Among many other amusing, rathallthan improving work 
connecte(^Wt& the re^ of CWles lI^V^^pfLiticulaiiza 
the Memoirs of thp,<5»nt de by one of 

Hamiltons, 
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mjouMtL 

nttmb^pf Vmunfi, iiulihe W<vk aay be 
nertj, w & "pictarB of tbe ooiirt and coixrticr* of Ciarici, 

irawn fiwn the life, teUing Iheir own etory in their own way, 
md^th^eib]^ oobtunnig not only i ' delineation of their in- 
xigaes, occtipationa, and jileasures, but of their inodes of 
'easonmg end thinking, and tiie sympathies and pdnctples, 
juch tlwy were, upon which this licentious and hut too 
jntortaining phrt of society at that time proceeded. Couraga 
^eeID8 to have been their nnly virtue, hveOt^ess thdr only 
nerit ; the manners of Chesterfield, and the mofals of Roche- 
bucauit. 

An eihibition ft* the feelings and reasonings of the king 
and his coftrtiera on the graver subjeots of national policy 
may be found in the» poems of Dryden ; the powerful adrocate 
of any and of every cause, whose affluent mind and pregnant 
fancy were nover without an argument and an image, what- 
ever might be the* topic either of his poetry or his prose ; 
worthy to M the assertor of the best interests of mankind, 
and sometimes enforcing them with the most enviable spirit 
and success ; the master of a lyre, no doubt, whose song can 
never die ; whose numbers are always easy, airy, and melo- 
dious ; often breaking away into passages of the most striking 
vigour, and sometimes kindling into flashes of the most 
genuine sublimity; yet a poet, it must at the same time be 
confessed, whose compositions are ofteii debased by coarse- 
ness, and disfigured by extravagance, and who was ready, 
f when occasion required, to give plausibility and force to the 
most wretched commonplaces of servility or licentiousness, of 
bigotry or superstition. He who reads his great poetical 
pamphlet, the Absalom and AebitopheJ, after having previously 
acquainted himself With the history and characters of the 
will perceive that, however he may have admired it 
before, he maj still be said never before to have read ft ; and 
he Will neither wooder at the grea^ name which the poet has 
transmit^ to poaterity, nor deny him the high^t preroga- 
•'tive of gemus — the power of stamping on his works the 
impression of immortality, oxul giving a volne that shall 
never ceaae,-i 9 productions which originAlly served the fleeting 
pmpoeea of the daj- 
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LBCTtmE xn. 


T« fN cwiMti fot/iSK Mtmm'dBmrnmat, the 

of Diy^ lU^ the 
to lee the extnmei of wi^ hnmtn nitare ii cspeble, 
i*e tom from then prodoctioM, mm) conwiH Gray’s notes 
to flod Hudibras himself, with such sertnofls o4the 

PreihytOrtiii dirines, and snch public papon of Presbyterian 
Meomen as have reached us. 

As a cloie to the whole of our inquiries, we may direct our 
attention to the History of Scotland by Laiagj'a work which 
will be /band ofren contributing to explain and illustrate the 
reign of Charles I., but abwlutely necessary in considering 
the reign of Charles II. ^ 

Leing is a writer who throws out hia opirrions bo freely and 
so strongly, on subjedi so various and so important, that, from 
the impossibility of all comment, they must be left by me 
entirely unnoticed. But it is necessary to observe that the 
style, which is at first somewhat repulsive, will be found 
materially to improve, as the work proceeds, and at length 
cease to remind us of the disagreeable, abstract manner, and 
of many of the faults of Git^n. The narrative is neces- 
sarily encumbered not a little with church history ; and as it 
places human nature in no new light on these occasions, may 
in these places be slightly perused. 

Loing is not considered as a writer favourable to the Stuarts ; 
but bow could he (if fit to write at all) be favourable ? h is 
in the history which he details that the faults of these princes 
are most unequivocally displayed. Whatever be the excuses 
for their conduct, which may or may not be found while ' 
we read the history of England, they totally disappear when 
we turn to the annals of Scotland ■, and from that moment 
their defence k hopeless. 



NOTES. 


1810. 

I. 

Claeeitdoi?' rekttt of CbaHea II., that he came to^him one day wbeo 
they were both tog^ethes in exile, and uked him with some aitnwiihroent, 
vrletber the penal itatutes agamst the Catholics in England eonld possibly 
be such, as they hid been represented to him, in conrenation. The chan- 
cellor was obliged to confess to him that they really were, and to endeavour 
to explain to him how nod why penal statutes of this nature had been made. 
But it is probable that the humanity of the young king, not trained up under 
the discipline of polemical warfare, received an impression in favour of the 
Roman Catholics, careless as he was, which could never afterwards be^ 
removed. It is at the same time to be observed, that Charles was totally in- 
capable of all severer virtne, and therefore that be recoiled from fny descrip- 
tion of reUgiom which insisted on the parity of the heart and the triumphs of 
self-denial ; yet was his nndersUnding loo penetratmg to leave him undis- 
turbed in the indulgence of his vices : he was therefore placed, as aometiraei 
happiens^ within the reach of the two extremes of mfidelijy and superstition ; 
aud in his hoars of gaiety believing nothing, and believiDg every thing on the 
contrary, during those cold mitations of melancholy to which men of plea- 
sure are so pecubarly exposed, he was, firom the first, a fit object for the 
influence of the ceftmomes and pretensions of the Roman Catholic church. 
And from these and other considerations it may be concluded that he came 
to England, and rAnained t# his death, f)erfeclly disposed to extend every 
kmdnees to the membera of a church, with the sentiments, it least, of whoee 
religion he coold lymjjathize, and to whose communion, therefore (for reii- 
gioos inquiry into doctrines was out of the question), he most bare appeared 
to bimaalf to belong. 

The kir^ tberefore, and the Roman Catholics, saw with pleaaurt the ^ 
Presbyterians totally excluded frorii the esUblishment, becaoae they ooooeived 
that tl^ greater were the numbers of those without the pak, the better would 
be their treatment; and that the Papists might thus come ki with the rest to 
partake of the beaefits tome general act of toleration. 

Presbytaduti, on the contmry, ratolaraiit to a degrte that we«td be 
perfectly hiAmtom if it wen not for the tenons nature of the pib}t^|tbough 
they were extremely exasperated whea tiwy foond tbemselves to at^Ar^ by 
the CImroh of Ebftand, could cordially unhe wt{b that dnmfa ia at least 
fqiatly ahotshutiiig those of the Roman CatboUc communion. 



^ , tower 

^‘'SrSSe cocteet,, th«^«, which had takeo place b«we«D P^P^ 

to imny ^of cWrl and religious diipute, the .Xtion 

clondi ; the civil and religiooB lifcrties of ibe by the 

of tnal and nncertai^ ; and they might have been for ever destroy y 
entire autceei of any one* of the great parbet of the state, or even o 
their particular combi nadoDS. 

U. 

!■ dae debates of the two houses, the secret history of the times cann^ 
now be discovered, but the proceedings of parliament during l e w o 

this reign seldom ceased to be important. , . ti l ki-t 

Among other of their act. may be mentioned the Habeas CoTius Act 

Tbe nature of it must be examined in Blackstone “*1 to 

wti»t% an*the oouclusion to be drawn from the whole of the oi^ seetM to 
be, thTextreme difficulty with whichthe liberty of the «ibject ^ W sem^ ; 
the endle* train of impedimenu which they ^ adn^nirter the a^ «n > 
they please, and will, if they are not prevented, throw m way of the proper 
el^ion of them : and on the whole, a new m.tance to sb^ how vain is 
the letter of the Hw^nless a propw sense of propriety and right is generated 
by the constitution through ih* great mass of the community. 

It might hare been thought that, before this celebrated act, enough bad 
been done for the freedom of the subject; but not so ; rfid an act like tins, 
which only gives the subject, when thrown into pn«Dn, a 
the reason^ of bis commitment, such an acf declarfc by the 0“^ 
York to be iacoosurteni with the eiistence of all reguUr fovemment; tboo^ 
the very contrary seems the foet, for without A the liberty of no min .s 
Monre: and the law is easily su.pend«l whenever tha cr.o^ sitnaUW ^ 
the country rendoii it neoetsary. “ Nemo lapnaonetur msi, kc., said the 
.baron, in Magnw Charts; but it was not Ull the time of fok act that their 
mat principle w« evct perfectly exhibited in prmrfce. 

The «iy remiuLlile provisioii of hnr, oUled the T«t Art, wm 
qucttfie of the ?er 7 imguUr dmet of CharUt Il.-'-thrt* when 
taonaioh was believed » be in a compliwy ag^ ^ 

Immediate heir to the Clown an etemy to their ttiiglo*. ^thkattaflwete 

wdudwi ftop Civil ^oesstbotook not ih* »c»i^ n*fter**i«BanBe^ 

foe Cwibh of ‘EttAmd.*’ And fois religlooe ^ of '4* «* vras contijvrf 

oadii <al; egpedieot fce^capwitttiDf foe Papists, ogainst whoa the ofo 
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TiM^^ Y«t ittl<^oo^^ t^ 

p^Ufra|h HDpriiKipMiiMiff^ tWt ’BdI aixAber coik 

«qq|i»Qe ft>ao 7 V^ wticlf ir«i not within *« iolaatioD of the Mfi^atu^' 
th« Dkmaamw W^ •■ the PipitU agreed not with the CbUrch of EngUad 
im ibeir mantter of Ukiog the ac«wnt;.and the Kt hg* wr lino* 
to their eicloattm from offloof m complttel/ m if they had been the oti>ecti 
a^hMt whom & was originaUy^ ierdled. « Great pains,'' says Barnet, 
«were Uken by the court to divert this bill; the court propK)sed dial some 
regard might be bad to Protestant Ditsenters, By this means they hoped 
-40 Imre set ftem and 4be charch party into new heats, for now all weje unued 
against Popery. Lore, who served for the city of London, and himself 
s Diseem^saw what lU exacts any such quarreli might have; so be moved 
that an eflictual security might be found\gainit Po^p^, and thlit nothing 
might loWpcoe till that was done ; when that was ove^hen they would try 
to deserve some favour; but at present they were wilbng to be under the 
seveftty of the laws, rather than dog a more necessary wock with their con- 
cerns/’ — (Burnet, vol. i. p. 347.) 

The oonduct of the Disseniera seems to have got ib^m great reputation. 
'But whenever a penal statute ii to be drawn up, its enactments should be 


very strictly limited, and the future consequences of it be well considered. 
The Commons had provided by their Test Act for their own defence; but 
the bill which they afterwards brought in, and which they passed for the ease 
of the Dtweuters, suffered amendmenU in the House of Lords; and the 
parliament was adjouroed before these proposed alterations could be adjusted. 
In point of fact, it i^|rer afterwirds became a law. The truth is, that the 
Commons should ^ve provided for tba<aiflQ of the DissenUrs in their original 
bill ; or, if that might have delayed its enactment, should at all events tJlre 


insisted lubsequeolly on justice being done. What they themselves aeglected 
to do, DO subsequent legislature ever did ; and the Disaenters at piis moment 
find tbftr feelings wounded, and the foir range of their taJeuti confined, by an 
act of eimlusion originally passed with the concurregoe and co-operauon of 
their own body. 


It is not in mat^ of gOTefnnvnt, as in other concerns, that a law or any 
polrticfil regulathm may be put aside when its object has been accomplished. 
Such are the paniooi of mankind, that laws are seldom, nor can tbey\lw^ 
with tafety, ^ either repealeJkir improred on the mere suggestiooi (how- 
ever ooov indng) of argumeot and philosophy. Legislatori should be tfiefe- 
fore very oararful how they ever •uspeod, even for a moment, great 
principlea of policy had juatwe. Their lucceasora are ^ways more liktly 
to acquiAce in tMr fotilu than to repair them. ThistS bom shown hu* 
too ciearlyby all thr anbaequent events of our bistoiy. * 

When WiUSwa HL came to the throoa, h waa impoasible^ him to over- 

Jook the religioaa of his new subjocm, and this im renaikabfo 

iheir rarfartuotte influoMe. Hu first attempt appou to bm 
been to emandp^ tha DisMDtaii fora the Teat Act. He took tft earifort 
< 1 ipOfioaity,inooeofhis to observe (1^), « dat be w|i; with all 





^ 0* ««-^ rtoA 

‘*^*.*" 5^i^5p«" “ ji^ 

(pag« IW of » g«»*« 

\ ft hemrty nmoa among rnw ^ , 

jS5.3irJr^»»““‘“'‘"’’‘*”’^ • , 

- tr. r -- — •“ “ “"'• t 

,rt in either house. „ Gmt. 

u T Lovelace* ^ 

uValoham. 

<‘Gebv. ^ Whartoj*.” 

*< Stamford. ^ 

Another effort t,u tVilTnlS’^^ 

3rdi«in=‘ly set apart ^0“ *' ^“P ,f religious toUret.on obtained 

lofL And all ^ \ \ ^ho on this occasion placed on tjie jour- 

ftoa fihUc erordoymentB by a , _ to lem the j^c 

^ tosdomVi^.^ of^n«ie«:e, wWA cau by no me^ 

Maii fHA. and^At, for a ID , to the , 

1“ ‘SvC (^ by s*balfa«, 

^^Urthlj, »«»'«• “ ‘“™ *tS^,li«t, Uieh »« 
«JCi^ naowedl, 

exdudt tb<sn P ^ tikiitt wcainwitj 

^..ojoiited ofty ai • «»«a 
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Jj^"***^ 4«if FiMMiMavWwatai me bfimiikt off « put 

^FMif^ ^$qtMK ofmtrim «f nLgwa «Qd dilWml^> tM of difia* 

«rt^,tnr^aM«Mto wlM^jdi^ Iba amkr !%&« of DttbUc 
■ocHt^^tte^ cimcft U applied to tboM ud tNivA tt» dm^ 

•* <^BW>o pmdeooe, oofht to taic« cm not* 
tithw Jendor cooicffipMt wilbio kacif^ or |i¥e *^pf» to tilKMe 
wiibfMC, ky laoibg iheir sacMd^yHetaat with toodar intfintti, 

“ SoUitjr, Bocauaa we MDot see how it cto oonaiit irith the law of Gocf, 
ooTOion e(|wrty, or the right of aay ke^ horo aobject, that any one be 
punished without a come. If it be a crime not to take the aacrament 
accffl^ng to^the unge of the Cbunch of Eoglaodp erery ooe o^ght to he 
punished fcr it; which nobody a£ms. If jt be no ciicoe*, thoee who are 
capaWe and judged fit for cmploymeota by the king, ought not to be 
punished with a law of excluaioo for not douig^that lAich it is no crime to 
forbear. (Signed) ‘‘Oxfoan^ ** MoaniuaT. 

J. LoVILACE. MoiTTAODa, 

" P. Whartojj. “ Paoet," 

The next attempt of the king was a bill of comprehension : as he couid not 
relieve the nonctmljirmists, while they remained such, he laboured to induce 
the church to enlarge her pale, and by omissions and concesaions, to render 
it possible for the Dissenters conacientiously to join her communion. 

But the difllcuUy soon started in tbo^ House of Lords was, who were the 
jproper persons to decide on these conotstiorm — a committee of the clergy or 
a conamittee of the clergy nd laity cov^intly^ 

Burnet tells us that be himself made a mistake (and a very egregious 
mistake it was), and tSal he argued for the former — the house decided with 
him, i. e, iq favour a commiUee of the clergy only, ^ 

A protest was, however, again left on the journals, though signed only by 
three. Among other general and oonslitutionaj reasons Ipr the interference 
of the laity in such sul^acts, the following one is given more particularly 
applicable to the case. 

“ Fifthly, Because the commission being intended for the sati^jBmtaon of 
Disaenters, it would be oonvenicnt that laymen of different ranks, n?y, 
pwliapf of dtfftfent opinions, too, should be mixed in it, the better to find 
expedient! for that end, rather than clergymen alone of our church, who are 
generally observed to have much the same way of reaaoaing and 
thinking, Winchester. Moedaukt. J. Lotilxcx.” 

But the Consmons were still more intolerant than the Lords, and an 
widre* soon appeared from them, requesting the king to ooptinue his care 
ior the prererratKm of the Church of England ,wrhoM aoAtUtuUon they to ld 
him was best suhed to the ^uj^rt of this wooareby, preying him to call 
a convocation of the clergy, aaiurmg him, at the same lime, that it wu their 
^ntontion to prnoeed to the consideration of giving cm to PrgMtant 
Direeatari. ^ 

When the coovocatkm came to deotde on the humane retontims of the 
kmg, the reaaoviabknM of the laetest of dte lords ww toom 
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KOJBS. 

Brnug > fag* 11 Ud *S0, TaL,Ji^ fw« m wa» tetovti ^ ■'Aat 
b*fc»« md dwiiig thearmaedag*.* Tha awre ihMfbt. 
^Chit top much. iHi alrakdj done for tb« Datetttos ** Ail tbi rfWping Ae 
CttAom mad jonttitotio* of dur chttrcfa, to grutifjr i p*wilb ^»d •bitiiiale 
ptjQr, wu Itn to otlieT t^ct cm. ihtm }ux. tO thirf more 

“a* if ihu clmrch, bj oflfermg thme ^itfifatiooif teuwd to confess 
Ae boM in the wrong they tbonght thu would divide 

Hf fti&obf oumelTes^ make o\ir people lose their Imieem for the htorgy ; if 
it appeared that it wanted correction. « 

1*0 these argamentSf which may be constdered as the j>ennanent argnctonti 
on the subject, the bishop offers his reply, and tha!k goes on thru Bat 
while man were^|rguing this [naiter on both sides, the that was now at 
work for King James took hold of this occasion to indune mej^s minds; it 
was said the Church was to be pull^ down, and Prtsbytwywaa to be setup.” 

(Life, fee.) “ The Aoiversities took fire upon thh.'^ ^Severe 

refiectioiij were cast on the king as being in an interest contrary to the 
church.” . . . ^ So that' it was soon very visible/" says at last the bishop, 
^ that Wfe-Were not in a temper cool or calm enough to encoura^ the farther 
prosecutinggsuch a design.” 

This want of religious moderation, of which the bislyp speaks, must be 
considered as a sinking proof of the deep impression that bad been made on 
the community by the civil wars and long habits of religious dispute ; for at 
the time that the Declaration of Rights was becoming the acknowledged con- 
stitutioo of the country ; at thetinoe that Englani^iad advanced so for before 
the great nval country of France in all the doctnnes of civil liberty; in 
rfligiotu liberty she was actually a century b^ind her; the twenty-sixth 
article of the edict of Nanti, enacted by Henry IV.' (the contemporary of 
Elirabeth), admitted the Protestants to all civil offices indiscnminately with 
their fellow Christians, the Roman Catholics. 

The real ground on which these religious exclusions were, and always 
have been defended, is that of lersor ; terror, lest the inferior sect, by obtaining 
political power, should, ailer a struggle for equality, contend at last for 
s^iperiority. 

It if not very creditable to human nature to observe, that when this terror 
is rutUy felt, it operates in a contrary way. In the settlement of religious 
claims and differences, the inferior sect often gams something from the fears 
but never from the generosity of tjie superior ; the Protattanti, for mstauce, 
had waged a' long and desperate civil war with the Roman Catholics in 
France, and the terror which they really inspired, fvia bted Henry IV. to 
procure for them sufth of the terms of the edict of ^ants a# are of an equitable 
nature. Similar ^tects hav# been more or lean produced ht other countnei 
on similar ocoasiona of reconoileineDt and paci^SaticQ, through all the periods 
of these dreadful oontentiooi. 

AAerwardi, evhen the Protestants ceased to be ttsch objects of tertor^ 
Louis XI V.^ ooold indulge bis intolerance, and h^inh them from tb^r 
coant^ in a manmt the most impolitic and crucL 

la Ecgla&d, in lika toaonef, had the Papisto been at all cotopetat to 
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eater into i lAeit of JW widi tbe Proieitaoti, tbm wottU um kir* 
tppMuad took a dietdAil amj of peoal lim on oor ititale books. The 
Sc^ obaoned from oi, hf arms, tWr kU ; so, too, the ooncoafonaiMs in 
Wilbna’i dne wDotd nertr ban been exdodad froa offint, or ereo 
tbe pab of the Cburcb of Engbod, if thej bad rttii§ impired those ippre- 
beosiDQs whidi tbdr opponenti afttcted to feel, or at least posoaded th^. 
selrei that they, on tbe whole, might ii well act upon. In 1601001 of real 
terror, religious hchooi either omKiliate or poailir^ murder and destroy 
each other, as in the paciheations with tbe Hnegonots and tbe maiacret of 
Praooe and Ireland it is in intemls of compaiadre repoae and of consklerible 
security that the superior sect sufien its milignity calmly to expand into penal' 
statutes, sweeping accusations, and ungeneroos suspicions; into arguments 
that admit not of answer (bectose tKey turn upon their own fedings and ip- 
prebeimoos), mnd into amuimg ohortitioos to the inftrior sect, to wait 
for better times,” Jtc. be. 



LECTURE XX. 


JAMES II. REVOLUTION. 


O N the death of Charles II,, the Duke of York took as 
peaceable possession of the throne as if no effort had 
ever been made to debar him from the succession. 

If the eiclusionists had carried their measure, James would 
ha?e been always represented by a very large and respectable 
description of writers, as, on the whole, a yictim to party 


rage. 

Without perhaps denying exactly the right of a community 
to provide for its own happiness, they would have contented 
themselves with observing that religious opinions were in 
themselves no just disqualification ; that it by no means fol- 
lowed that James, though a Papet himself, would have vio- 
lated the constitution of his country, rather than not make-his 
subjects the same ; that the conduct of men altered with their 
situation ; and that, at all events, the patriotism and good 
sense of James were not fairly tried. 

But happily for one of the most important of oil causes, the 
cause of civil Uberty, the experiment was really made ; and 
all that the eiclusionists had foreseen, all that with very 
manly wisdop they had endeavoured to prevent, actually took 
place. 

When, however, the expectations of the exclusionists were 
verified, and the arbitrary and bigoted nature of James was 
inflamed rather than pacified by the possession of power, it by 
no means followed t^t the community would be then able 
to relieve itself from the calamity which it had incurred. It 
is very easy ft# atheorist to say, that anitiqp Jia^ only to will 


to be /ree, and to be so. The a&irs of mankind proceed ip 
no such manner. 

On such a subject as the Revolution in 1688 , the student 
will mrelv Chink that my)ams he can bestow are too great 
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But be lA iw from Ihc wkbfe wttib wj AS f ma A fapp r e* - 
Bidni fmn wbat I hare if be doei not eotitle this Kevo- 

latioo not only the gloriamj but, m the first ptaoe^ the 
fortunate RevdktioD of 1688. If be cmn bat pk^ himyJf 
in the midst of these occarrences, and suppose Jhimself igno- 
rant of what is to happen, it is with a sort of actxial fearand 
trembhng that he will read the history of thm times ; let 
him consider what his country has become by the successful 
termination of these transactionB, and what it might have 
been rendered by a contrary issue ; how much the interests 
of Europe were at this juncture identified with those of Eng- 
land ; what a variety of events, the most slight and the 
most natural, might have thrown the whole into a state of 
conlusioa and defeat. 

The^first question to be examined is the conduct of James, 
his unconstitutional measures, his arbitrary designs. 

After the student has perused the history in Hume and 
Rapin, and compared it with the parliamentary debates of 
Cobbett, he will see that the indictment that was afterwards 
preferred against James by Ae two houses of legislature was 
strictly founded in fact, point by point 

As it is impossible for me to detail tbe history, not an inci- 
dent of which is without its importance, I will just state what 
that indictment was. When the crown was afterwards offered 
to William and Mary, both houses prefeced their offer by 
declaring the reasons that compelled them to adopt a mea- 
sure so extraordinary. They were these ; and they form a sort 
of summary of the reign of James II., and therefore I shall 
read them to you ; in every word they deserve attention ; 
they are the case of the people of England on this great 
occasion. 

‘‘ Whereas the late king, James II., by the assistance of 
divers evil counsellors, judges, and ministers employed by 
him, did endeavour to subvert and extirpate the Protestant 
religion, and the laws and liberties of this kingdom; By 
t^uming anff exercising a power of dispensing with, and 
a uspenc^ g of laws, and the execution ^ laws, without oon- 
«ent of parliament ; By committing and prosecuring diorm 
worthy prelates, for humbly petitioning to be exco^ from 
concurring to the said ^'asBumed power; By issuing and 
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caoBmg to ht executed, a cooamifwoa uod^ the freat aeal^ 
ibr erecting a court called ^ the Court of Coaunissioaere for 
Ecclecatticat Causea By kTying money for and to the use 
of the crown, by pretence of prerogafiTe, for ^her time oud 
in other matmer than the same was granted by parliament ; 
By wtising and keeping a standing army within this kingdom, 
in tune of peace, without consent of parliament, and quar- 
tering soldiers contrary to liaw ; By causing divers good sub- 
jects, being Protestants, to be disarmed, at the same time 
when Papists were both armed and employed contrary to 
law ; By violating the freedom of election of members to 
serve in parliament ; By prosecutions in the Court of King's 
Bench for matters and causes cognizable only in parliament ; 
and by divers other arbitrary and illegal courses : And 
whereas of late years partial, corrupt, and unqualifi^ per- 
sons have been returned, and served on juries in trials, and 
particularly divers juries on trials for high treason, which were 
not freeholders; and excessive bail hath been required of 
persons committed in criminal cases, to elude the benefit of 
the laws made for the liberty of the subject; and excessive 
fines have been imposed, and illegal and cruel punishments 
inflicted ; and several grants and promises made of fines and 
forfeitures, before any conviction or judgment against the 
persons upon whom the same were to be levied : all which 
are utterly and directly contrary to the known laws, and sta- 
tutes, and freedom of this realm/' 

^uch were the articles of accusation preferred, and it will 
be found justly preferred, against James. 

And thus much for the external facts of his administration. 

From these, the conclusion to the internal principles of his 
conduct is suflBciently clear ; and the very particulars of these 
proceedings, such as they have been collected by historians, 
are all teeming with evidence of a bigotry and a rage for 
arbitrary power that advanced to a state of perfect infatu- 
ation. 

With respect to such fiwits and intrigues as were concealed 
from the public, sufficient evidence may be seen in Balrymple 
of the baseness of their nature, and of their entire hostility to 
the liberties, civil and religious, of the English nation. This 
evidence has been made still more Ibundant by the late pub- 
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KcftttoD oT Mr, Fox, which ocmtainB a new mpply of authentic 
documents from France^ and the most interesting letters be- 
tween the French king and hit ambaaaador Barillon. The 
instruction td be derived from these original letters is the 
same which we have already announced, when we considered 
the communications that passed between the French court 
and Charles II. We are here, for instance, taught the im- 
portance of the two honses of parliament, particularly the 
commons, the arts by which they were to be managed, the 
pretences by which they were to be deceived, the topics by 
which they were to be soothed, the principles by which they 
were to be f>etrayed, the expedients by which they were to 
be corrupted, the obstacle that their meetings and debates 
always opposed to the designs of the French and English 
courts, and on the whftle, the impossibility that schemes of 
arbitrary power 8h^ uld succeed, while the parliEiments retained 
the control of the purse, and still preserved their integrity. 

Having now, in a general manner, considered the nature of 
the attack that was made by James on the constitution of 
the country, which is the ^rst part of the subject, we may 
next turn to examine the nature of the resistance that uus 
opposed to him ; which is the sedihd part. 

And when this part is considered, the conclusion seems to 
be, and it is a melancholy conclusion, that if James had not 
violated the religious persuasions of his subjects, he would 
have met with no proper resistance whatever, and that the 
English nation, after aU the sufferings and exertions of their 
ancestors, would at this period Save submitted to such viola- 
tions of their dvil liberties, and would have allowed such 
precedents to be established, that in the event these liberties 
might very probably have been lost, like those of the otl^r 
European monarchies. 

The natural guardian of the community was, in the first 
place, the parb'ament. But so successful had been the prac- 
tices of the king, and of his predecessor, Charles, that when 
be looked over the list of the r^ms, he declared "that* 
<here were not more than forty names which he could hare! 
wished not there.'' 

The parliament was only soflSsred to sit a yetr^ Some 
proper feeling was indeed shown, when the king intimated to 
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them {deitfly enough) that he meant to maintahi a standing 
army. But tbdr expo«talatkm§ with the crown in this last 
address were merely directed against his suspensions and 
violations of the law in &TQiir of the Papists, 

ExpostnlationB of the most dutHhl kind; to which his 
majesty replied, by saying be did not expect such an ad- 
dress ; and when Coke, of Derby, animated for the moment 
with the remembrance of the better days of the constitution, 
stood up and said, he hoped that they were all Englishmen, 
and not to be frightened out of their duty by a few high 
words/' be was immediately sent to the Tower “for his 
indecent and undutifiil reflection on the king and on the 
house." 

The king immediately prorogued the fmrliament, and never 
suffered it again to assemble; and here, for any thing that 
can be discovered to the contrary, in the honest, unpremedi- 
tated effusion of a single representative of the people, might 
have ended all the efforts that could be made in the cause of 
the civil liberties of the country. 

For from What quarter comes the next resistance to the 
illegal proceedings of the crown ? From the ecclesiastical 
bodies — the Charter Hous^the University of Cambridge, the 
colleges of Oxford, and the seven bishops, the representatives 
of the English clergy ; that is, from men who had been so 
lately, at the close of the reign of Charles II., the addressers 
of the crown in the language of servility, and the preachers 
and the propagators of the doctrine of passive obedience. 

Haj^ly for the nation, thf clergy at this period, venerable 
in their charEicters and situation, however mistaken in their 
political theories, however the teachers of passive obedience, 
could after all resist, when their own acknowledged rights, 
when their own established opinions in religion, were endan- 
gered ; and the community, on their part, could be roused 
into some sense of their danger when they saw the most dig- 
nified ministers of their religion, even the prelates of the 
land, hurried away by officers of justice and cpnngned to im- 
prisonment in the Tower. 

The king’s own standing army, and the very sentinels who 
bad to gtfard the«s peaceful sufferers, participated with the 
multitude in their sense of re^gious borroi^ at the king’s in- 
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Ulenble Tiolatum of all law, pciTilcg^ aiU ■ocm i ty ; of ewy 
things tbat waa deer and rappectabk in the eyes of hk gnb- 
jecta* 

The fact wa«, tbat the age sttU continaed to be an age of 
religioua dilute. In the former part of the century, we saw 
the eectariefl, animated by the religious principle, enter into 
a contest with the Church of EnglaiMl and the crown j we 
now see, by the unexpected direction of the same religioua 
principle, the Church of England itself slowly and heavily 
moved onward into an opposition to the monarch* 

Not that the church had begun to entertain more enlight- 
ened notions on the subject of civil obedience, but that the 
crown had moat fortunately allied itself to Popery; and the 
churchy though it abjured the doctrines of resistance, however 
modified, abominated with still greater earnestness the tenets 
and superstitions of the Roman Catholic communion. 

It is not too much to assert that the resistance of the people 
of England to James was umvermlly of a religious nature; 
of a very large portion of the country, the high Tory and 
ecclesjastical part, exclusively so. 

But l^ides these, there was another great division of the 
nation, of which the resistance Was not exclusively of a reli- 
gious nature. The resistance here was compounded ; it wa* 
not only of a religious, but also, and very properly, of a civil 
nature. 'Phis party was the Whig party, the exclusionists, 
who, like Coke of Derby, were not to be put down by high 
words ; these, however fallen and trampled upon since tlje 
victory of Charles II. and fhe accession of James, still 
existed, though discountenaiwed and in silence; and they 
must no doubt have observed, with pleasure, their cause 
strengthening as the king proceeded, and new prospects 
arising of civil happiness to their country from the religkws 
fury of their arbitrary monarch, the very prince whom they 
had endeavoored, from an antidpalion of hk character and 
designs, to exclude friun the throne. 

So much for the rcsktaiice which the king experienoad at 
home. The next great divisien of the subject k rasktance 
'which'James experienced from abroad. 

Charles IL, in a most fortunate moznMit of un|mmdeQce, 
had safiered his minister Danby to connect the Prince of 
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Ora<ige wH^ tibe ^unUy i)f Ejigland* If Jaipes had 
no mak ^j^fldren, the wife of William thug became first in 
BQOCeswm. £^60 if he remaioed so^ in case the 

fiueci tiiale line waa to be departed fiom. •* tv; " 

The greai enemy of the civil and rehgionB liberties of 
EM>pe was, at that time, Louis XIV.; their great hero, 
William. William had seen his own country nearly destroyed, 
when he had to defend it or perish in the last dyke. The great 
assistants of Louie had been Charles and James. Between 
William and Louts there could be no peace, and only the 
appearance of amity between William and his father-in-law, 
James, 

In the situation of Eggland, all eyes were naturally turned 
ujXHi this great antf hitherto successful aseertor of the rights 
of mankind. 

William on his part could not but be perfectly alive to 
any representations that reached him from a country like 
England. 

The communicationB that passed cannot now be thoroughly 
known. This was to be expected. But some idea of them 
may be formed from the publication of Dalrymple. * 

Much of the intercourse between William and the patriots 
must have been of a verbal nature, carried on by his two 
agents, Dyckvelt, and Zuylistein, men of address and ability, 
whom, under different pretences, be sent over into England. 

The letters in Dalrymple must, of course, be examined. 
Dalrymple speaks of them as showing, that “ there are few 
great families in the country, whose ancestors had not a hand 
in the Revolution.'" To me tj^y appear to show nothing of 
the sort ; ma)dng every allowance for the necessity of con(^- 
ment and caution, they are neither so many, nor so strong, 
as might have been expected ; and it is not a little remarkable 
that the great families of this country have never produced 
any letters or memoirs to illustrate the more secret history of 
these extraordinary times. I %m not aware of any means 
that we have to gratify the curioeity with which we so natu- 
rally tom, to inquire after the more secret intrigues that , 
concurred in producing this memorable event of the Revolu- 
tion. 

Among the letteiy produced ^ Dalrymple, there are more 
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from die Tory lord*, ihm cotU taTe been look*4 fer^ but the 
aaeociatioii for joining WOlmjai, if he come otw,"iv^' afttf aU 
not sent till the end of June, 1688 : be landed in November ; 
and was at last only s^i&ed in cipher by four lords, Deron** 
shire, Danby, Shrewsbury, and Lumly ; two commoners, Mr. 
Sidney and Admiral Russell, and one bishop, the Abdiel of the 
Bench, Compton, then Bishop of London. 

The seven patriots just mentioned (there were no more), to 
whom we are so deeply indebted, assure William in their 
letter, '' that the greatest part of the nobility and gentry are 
as much dissatisfied as themselves t that nineteen out of 
twenty are desirous of a change ; that very many of the com- 
mon Boldier^i do daily show such an aversion to the Popish 
religion, that there is the greatest prolBbility they would 
desert; and amongst the seamen there is not one in ten who 
would do James any service.'’ 

But here we ought certainly to ask, how, after all, wa* the 
Prince of Orange to attempt any re-^lar enterprise aga^pst 
the crown of England ? Observe his difficulties, and you 
will then understand his merit. He was only at the head of 
a small republic ; that republic had been r^uced, but a few 
years before, to the very last extremities by the arm* of 
Louis. How was William to prepare an expedition, and not 
be observed by the French and English monarchs ; how to 
prosecute it, and not be destroyed by their power? If he 
attacked England with a small force, how was he to resist 
James ? if with a large one, how was Holland in hie absence 
to resist Louis? In either case, Kow was ke to extricate 
himself from the English and French fleets, which »migbt 
prevent his landing in the first place, or at least render his 
return impossible in the second? How could he expect that 
the English who had so long contended for the empire of the 
seas, ^^th their great rivals, the Dutch, would forego the 
triumph of a naval wtory, if it was once put within their 
reach? How wa* William to trust to the representations of 
the English patriots, who might be inspected of judging of 
/heir countrymen, through the medium of their own wttbei 
and resentments ? How was he to expect, even if he hmded, 
that the gentry- and nobility would hazard their lives and 
fortunefi by aMearing in anas, when only •even of them had 
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«» ftt Teatat«d^ by any distinct act, 'to incur the guilt of 
tiMSon T^^SV^hiit spirit of freedom, much leas of resistance, 
had the uatkan shown, now for seren years, since the political 
Tictory of Charles IL ovtr ibe. exclusionists 7 Monmoath, 
the idol of the English populace, had jcut been destroyed by 
James without difficulty; so had Argyle. What was to be 
expected from a country that was loud indeed in their abuse 
of Popery, bat whose pulpits, and public meetings, and courts 
of jurtice, resounded with the doctrines of passive obedience, 
and whose very parliaments seemed to admit the same fetal 
principles ? 

Pot the case that Willliam shouki even succeed so fer as to 
oblige James to a jmrliament, give up his illegal preten- 
sions, and promisAonformity to the laws in future. To what 
end or purpose, as far as WilHam was himself concerned, 
what benefit was to accrue to him, but the mere liberty of 
returning; while James was to be left in^silence and at his 
lei|^re, to wait for more favourable times, watch his oppor- 
tunities, recover his authority, and persecute or destroy, one 
by one, all who had contributed to resist or modify his pre- 
rogative. 

It is by refiections of this kind, I must repeat, that we can 
alone be taught duly to estimate the merits of William. The 
difliculties of the enterprise show the greatness of his genius, 
and the extent of our obligation. 

As fer as the continent was concerned, some idea may be 
formed of the merits of William from a chapter in Somerville 
(the eighth), and they may be still further investigated in 
TindoL It is true that many favourable circumstances con- 
curred to enable William to combine the discordant materials 
around him to his purpose ; but the sagacity, activity, and 
st^idiness, with which he availed himself of every sidvajitage 
which fortune offered him, were abpve all praise. 

So much for the resistance to James from abroad, prepara- 
tory to the enterprize of William. 

Some assistance may be derived from Bumet, particularly 
in the next stage of our inquiry, the enterprise itself. v 

Burnet had all the merits, and all the faults, of an ardent, 
impetuous, headstrong man, whose mind Was honest, and 
whMe objects were noWe. Whatever be re^jprts himself to 
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han beard or aecn^tiie rdadar may be uwnid be tealfy did 
bear aod see. But be msM recerr e his r^weJhtioiii and 
condmcHis with that cantion which moat cm be obaerred 
when wc hsten to the rdation of a wann and bnay pardsan, 
whaterer be hk natural integrity azul good aense. 

Heifl often censured and soznetimee corrected^ but the fact 
aeons to be, that without his original, and certainly honest 
account, we should know tittle about the events and affairs he 
professes to explain. Many of the writers, who are not very 
willing to deceive his assistance, would be totally at a lots 
without it. * 

One of the first remarks to be made on this enterprise is, 
that with an armament that stretched out to the distance of 
twenty miles, William was not prevented \>y the English fleet 
from landing at Torbay. 

But the second remark is most highly discreditable to the 
English nation. William landed, and was not joined j and 
seems to have remained a whole week, at and about Exeter, 
without any material assistance or countenance either fix>m 
the clergy or gentry, nobility or people. 

It is well that he did not retire, as he once thought to have 
done, while to retire was in his power. But |)efhaps it 
struck him (very properly), that though nothing was done for 
him, nothing was done against him ; that the king, with his 
thirty thousand men, did not after all appear and drive him 
and his fourteen thousand foreigners into the sea. 

We know something, but not much, of the secret history of 
the court during this critical period. 

There is a diary by the lecond Earl of Clarendon, published 
vdth his letters. Clarendon was connected with the royal 
family, and seems to have put down, from time to time, some 
of the fa^ts that passed before him, and some of the thoughts 
that occurred to him. Any genuine living account of this 
8ort,diowever scanty, or by whatever person made, cannot be 
othCTwise than interesting. It is mixed np too with aU the 
particulart of his own concerns and petty engagements, and 
what little therefore is said, must be considered as si^ with* 
out art or affectation, and therefore the prop^ of 

observation. 

The diary begins to contain passages of interest at the 
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fbrtjr^Tit pftge, in May, 1688. What%ppcare confimB the 
genertfcl adeoant^grren by the historian*. 

The great question is, why the king did not take more 
vigotoai measures to prepcire for the approach of the Prince 
of Orange ; or afterwards, when the prince really had landed, 
to drive him out of the country. 

September the 24th," says Lord CJlarendon, ^ I went to 
thp king*8 levee. He told me the Dutch were now coming to 
invade England in good earnest. I presumed to ask if he 
really believed it, to which the king replied wfth warmth, 
‘ Do I sec you, my lord? and now,* said he, ' I shall see 
what the Church of England men will do.’ " Again : “ Oc- 
tober 16,, I was at the king’s levee. His majesty told me 
that the Dutch troops were all embarked, &c. kq. ^ You will 
all find,’ added the king, ‘ the Prince of Orange a worse man 
than Cromwell’ ’’ ♦ 

So that the king seems to have been fully aware, though 
late, of his danger. 

At last appeared the declaration of the Prince of Orange, 
and then the king perceived that the ground was hollow 
under him. November 2, Friday. The archbishop," says 
the diary^ and Bishop of London were with the king, 
having been sent for ; there were likewise present the Bishops 
of Durham, Chester, and St. David’s. The king showed 
them the Prince of Orange’s declaration, and bade Lord 
Preston read that clause which says, ' that he was invited 
by several of the lords, spiritual and temporal.’ They all, as 
I have been told, assured the king the contrary. The king 
said he believed them, and was very well satisfied. He told 
them he thought it necessary that they should make some 
declaration, expressing their dislike of the prince’s coming in 
this manner, and that they should brin^ it to him m soon as 
possible/' 

But the bishops, after all, never did nor would express Biny 
f such dislike. 

At the end of this volume, in the appendix, there m some 
very ctmous particulars of what pasted betw«u the king and 
the biaJippt on the subject of distributing and reading his 
majesty's declaiation of indulgence ; and again, on the sub- 
ject last mentioned, when the king required from them an 
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abhorrenoe of the dwgna of the Prince of OcaQge — the par- 
ticalara are remajkable. He eeemt to have begw with 
Compton, the Biahop of London, and to have cloaetod him 
first This bishop had, in Act, signed the invitation to the 
Prince of Orange, it may fee remembered ; he was one of the 
seven. The king read to him the short paragraph in the 
prince’s declaration, where the lords spiritual, as well as 
temporal, are mentioned, as having invited him over. The 
moment must have been trying : but the prelate had been a 
soldier in his youth, and seems to have faced the enemy with 
steadiness in the first place, and then to have drawn oflP his 
forces with all due erpedition and decorum. “ I am confi- 
dent,^^ he replied to the king, that the rest of the bishops 
would as readily answer in the negative as myself.” His 
majesty then said he believed them all innocent, but he 
expect^ a declaiation of tfi^t innocence and an abhor- 
rence, kc. 

** That is a matter to be considered,” said the prelate. It 
was considered ; conferences held. A very singular dialogue 
followed between his majesty and his prelates, and it raiglit 
soon have been very clear to the monarch, that the trial of 
seven of them in Westminster Hall, and the imprisonment in 
the Tower, whatever might be the passive nature of their 
obedience, neither could nor would be forgotten, when activt 
exertions were required from them. 

James too must have perceived, or thought that he per- 
ceived, that his army could not be trusted ; and that, however 
he might despise their theological learning, they would pro- 
bably think it a point of honour not to fight against what 
they considered as their religion. 

On the whole, it appears from the diary, that the king bad 
received .the account of the prince’s landing the day after he 
had eflTected it, that is, on the 6th of November, and that it 
was not till the evening of the 17 th, that he set ofiT to join his 
army at Sarum. 

There is a book sometimes quoted by historians,— »the 
. Memoirs of Sir John Reresby ; it is worth feading. Sir John 
was attached to the royal family, and bad always lirpd about 
the court. He says, what he has to say, with ease and without 
affectation ; never enters into any profound or long discus- 
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sioQA/ hot gh&k CD Beoomi of 1w end proceedings in 
pe riiamen ty in smeh the same &gTeeaible^ sensibk; masnef, 
thd a maa^ of this character would tell his story in conTersa- 
tion, to any of hk friends, to whom he chose to be communi- 
cative, if not entirely confidenti51. Sir John’s words Eire 
these ^ “ On the 24th of November the king returned to 
Ando^ Y but at night Prince Goorge of Denmark deserted 
him, together with others of good note and account. Yet 
the number of all that thus fbiwok the king, did not as yet 
amount to one thousand. But such a mutual jealousy now 
took birth, that there was no relying on any one ; no knowing 
who would be true and honest to fhe cause : wherefore the 
army and artillery were ordered back to London, where his 
majesty arrived on the 26th.” Such is the account of Sir 
John, 

But for the king to fall ba^ on London without opposing 
the progress of those whom he had considered in his procla- 
mation as rebels and invaders, was to leave his partisans no 
hope, and his enemies no fear. 

The prince had landed on the 5th, but it was not till the 
16th that the gentlemen of Somersetshire and Dorsetshire 
had joined him in sufficient numbers to be collected together 
in a body, and to be publicly addressed. It was not till the 
16th that Lord Delamere appeared in favour of the Prince of 
♦Orange in Gheahire ; only at the same instant that the Earl 
of Devonshire declared for him at Derby, It was not till the 
22nd'that York was surprised by Lord Danby, and about the 
same time that a great number of the' nobihty and gentry at 
Nottingham published the resolution to join the Prince of 
Orange for the recovery (as they said) of their almost ruined 
laws, liberties, and religion. 

Not only were the people of England thus tardy (so tardy, 
that in any ordinary case of tyranny in the monai^, the fate 
of the contest would in the mean time have been decided), 
but it is observable, that it vras only in this last public pap^ 
from Nottingham, that the fadings of men, who bought they 
bad been intuhad^ m well as injured, reaUy appear. In this 
Nottingham manifesto some flashings of the spirit of Colonel 
^utcbinBCH^ anf ^11 visible. *'We own it rebclhon,” they 
say, ^to resist a king that governs by law, but he has been 
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dmji accbroted s tyrant tiiai haa loade hia will kb kw; 
they hoped aB good Proteitaat sofajecta wo^d, with thbr 
lives and fortaoes, be Mutant to tbem^ aiKl iMt be 
by the opprohriotts tenns of rebeb| by which the coart woaU 
fright th^ to become perfect slaves to tbw tyrauaical inso- 
lences and usorpetioaB,'’ 

Had the general strain ^ the ptpets that were puhlybed 
at this time been of thb kindi been as worthy of Englishmen 
as was thb, the Prince of Orange could have found no 
material difficulty, whatever had been the measures which 
James pursued : but the general expression of the public sen- 
timent was of the most dis#nt and temperate kind : what was 
called for was the Protestant religion, and the laws and 
liberties of the country; but above all, the summoning of a 
free parliament, to which the settlement of every difficulty 
and grievance was to be entirely^tmsted. 

If we consider the offensive outrages of James, we must 
allow that the effect of the civil wars was now disoemible in 
the temperament of the nation, and they who insist, that 
ailer a convulsion, the restoration of the old dynasty is the 
worst calamity that can happen to the liberties of a country, 
may here find no inconsiderable illustration of the general 
propriety of this opinion. 

Had James stood firm and called a parliament, and abided 
by the event, it b difficult to say what material advantage 
could have ultimately resulted to the constitution of the 
country; but most happily, the same civil wars that^ im- 
pressed upon the people of England the terrors of anarchy 
and military usurpation, contributed no less forcibly to im- 
press on the mind of James the images of the trial and 
execution of the monarch. By a most fortunate want of 
pobtical sagacity, he thought it his best policy to fly from 
the country and leave it in confusion, the more complete, he 
thought, better. The result, be supposed, would be, that 
he should be recalled to settle it, or that at all events he might 
thus preserve himself and the royal iamily, and by the asait-' 
ance of Ireland, Scotland, and Louis, be hereafter in a con* 
<{mon to return to it 

Lord Clarendon was attached to James, Bunlet to William. 
From a comparison of the accoui^^ of each, a very sofilcient 
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idetr a^y be formed of the very wogiilar fritnatkm of erery 
&]Qg jut be%e and during Ae interregmim.* 

LoH {HaroDdon and otheia wre aware of the 
whiA Jamea waa committingv and they laboured ^prevent 
it* ■ By an eztrmordiimry indulgence of fortune, Jamaa Iiad to 
^fonxmit hii mietake' hot only once, bat even a acoond time ; 

and was stopped at Ferer^bam; he returned to I-fOn- 
doa^ and i ^at^d once more. After dying the drat time, he 
waa alannedAto a flight the second, and it is erident that if 
be had on the East occtieion resisted, he could not have been 
compelled to 'fly, and that the prifice and the cause of the 
Revolution might soon have beeiAa a state of the most irre- 
trievable embarrassnaant and ruin. 

The prudence and skill of William continued as perfect as 
they were in James defective, A House of Commons was 
peaceably formed, and the convention of the two estate 
assemble. 

And now begins the last and not the least curious scene of 
all — in some respects the most eo; for what was now the 
result? The church party and the Tory pyty, when James 
was gone and the danger removed, renewed their doctrines of 
passive obedience and the indefeasible tenure of the crown ; 
scripture, law, custom, seemed equally to confirm their tenets. 

Be subject to the higher powers;" the king can do no 
wrong;" ** the crown of England never was nor ever can be 
considered as elective — these were their posilfctos, and these 
the Wlrig party and the friends of the priidc 'kt»w not well 
how to deny; but they could see pitinly was lost, if 

they were acted upon. 

From the first, therefore, they had-iefaedKipon the mistake 
of the king, his departure from the codntry, and they con- 
verted it into an argument, whiqh Upon every hypothesiB they 
might, OB they conceived, fairly -urge. They insisted that it 
was an abdication of the crown, and that no ejcpwbent re- 
mained but to fill up the throne, which had tfana becone 
vacant 

Moat fortunately it hippeaed that the gentty of England 
had their understandings less bewild^ied ^ ifie abstractions 
of diriaity and law than the nobility and bishops. In the 
comntons, the Whig party were nearly two to one ; however, 
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sftor m very tttriotts dehtAt, 4b0j tfad«ght ptoptt to^]pr6duGe 
only the foUorfbg and incoudstMiLt 

" TbsA King Junes II,, having endea^otmed to nbv^ the 
constitatHni of the kingdom by breaking^tbe origiiMd contrmct 
betwem ki^g and pe^e, and by the advice of Jesuits and 
other wtckad persons haring riolsded, the* Amdamental kwa, 
and, haring withdrawn himself ont of bis kaugdom, . has 
abdicated the goremmei^ and that the thran^^i^S^s thereby 
vacant*’ / 

We will observe for a moment the wordis'liere used : — 
That King James II,, having endeavoured i> subvert the 
constitution of the kingdorfi breaking"^ the 6riginal contract 

between king and people/* (so far we haye the great interests 
of civil liberty and the Whig principles making their appear- 
ance,) “ and by the advice of Jesuits and other wicked persons 
having violated the fundamental laws/* (here we have the 
religious part of the contest,) but in consequence of all this — 
what ? that his majesty had forfeited his right to the crown ? 
that the next in the Protestant euccesaion should be called 
to the throne ? are these the words that follow ? (as appa- 
rently they ought) No ; the words that follow are these : 
“ and having withdrawn himself out^of this kingdom (not 
voluntarily, as every one knew), has abdicated the govern- 
ment/* meaning by the word abdicated** to imply, that he 
had done a legal act, that he had formEdly divested him- 
self of the crown; and then and at last came the ncces* 
sary conclusion of the whole, that the crown was thereby 
vacant,** 

Ai the Whigs were, in the House of (Commons, the atrongCT 
party, and, after asserting their principle of the original con- 
tract, had not chosen to push it to its logical conclntions, 
which would hare been 30 oSensive to the Tories, but to rest 
^,,tbe vacancy of the throne On the dcjwuture of the king, the 
Tories of the lower bouse probably thought that no better 
terms were to be had ; ^d, afte* a debate of ftrar hours, the 
motion which t}^ Tories made was dhly for an adjournment^ 
^pd this was srith some^nrry and noise overmled, and 4be 
CNTiginal rota, without a diriaiazi, was i»rried, and sent up to 
the Lords, 

Burnet should now not ooly be^coosoHed, but by aH dseons 
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trf tiw I^rds^ tv iQobbtfU's Paxlutnentarv Re- 
«ii«ri^^VwdpD’» Diaiy.' 

> ®® •ooo^r reached tte upjpei' bonae, than it was 

w wwt ia td y M^arited into ita oon^joiitot parta, aad delated 
Wpiel^.ol#ui«, 

^K xa the Joui Mills it appears that the house bad already 
tue^ ^oe* paua, to collect alltheic members j some were sick, 
»OW CPUt oetba kingdom, some alsrat, probably by design. 

‘.Btit before the rote of the commons was debated, paragraph 
by pt**g7«ph; the first effort of the Tories was to slip aside 
(if poaaible) from these diaagreeable positions of the original 
conti^ and violation of fiindabaental laws, and, without ex- 
p^ly saying whe%r the throne was or was not vacant, to 
obtain a vote for a regency. On this occasion the Whigs 
only oveipowered their opponents, and maintained the for 
tunes of the Re^lution, by a majority of two voices, fifty^me 
to forty-nine. The names of the members present are in the 
journals ; the wAole number in a former page; the names of 
the mmonty arem Clarendon’s Diaiy: so that every thing 
resisting these important votes, how each peer voted or 
conduc^ himself, may be ascertained. Lord ChurchUL 
afterwards the I^uke of Marlborough, and a few others, 
chose to be mdisposed; Sancroft, the archbishop, in like 

r”Tf ^ bishops that at- 

tended two only, Bristol and London, voted with the 
wnig^ 

• ^ place, 

great Whig doctrine of the onginal contract between the 

king ai^ people, and the affirmative (that there was sufii an 
OTgmal contract) was earned by a majority of seven : fifty- 
foity-ak. The Whigs, therefore, were gaini^ 

But their triai.ph6 ended; they could not get the 

and Prwce« of O^ge sbonid be declared king and qaeen, 
w^h was lost by five, forty-seven to fi%-two; nor, « that 
^ racanti" lost by alevw, (forty-four to fifty- 

Tbeiw«l'‘d«^ 
WMwbstrtutad for the word abdicated; the danse about the 
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noftocy of tite ovitlod t taoA b thk state tike ¥Ote 

retamed to the cooditeM., * 

Bat the eommoM ooalti ]»ot see the profffiety of these 
alteratioEiti; a cot^^rtfuitj there£m> tpoh pl^. 

The diflcosnoa which took place oo thia remarkable occa* 
won is represmted bjr sone writers, and even by Hume, “ as 
turmng (to use his own words) upon frivolous topics, and as 
more resembling the verbal disputes of the achools tlmn the 
solid reasoning of statesmen and legislators." 

They who are at all acquainted with the very metaphysical 
nature of Mr. Hume’s most &vourifce oompositions wiUl be 
somewhat surprised at this sadden impatience and dislike of 
those verbal disputes, as he terms them, or rather, as he 
ought to think them, of those explanations and distinctioDS of 
words and phrases, without which no subject of importance 
ever was or can be thoroughly examined. 

This conference between the lords and commons, far from 
being cast aside as the mere idle discussion of unmeaning 
subtleties, should (I conceive) be considered with the utmost 
attention. It is given by Cobbett. Borne of the first men 
the country has produced were engaged in it; the occasion, 
^le most important that has ever occurred ; and the debate 
itself will be found in no respect unworthy of the character 
and abilities of the speakers. 

The value of this conference appears to consist in tliis, that 
it is a development of those principles which must always 
more or less exist in a taixed monardilcal government— of 
the principles, and of their consequences when applied to 
practice; and such a develc^ment is and must ever be of 
importance, not only to ourselves, but to all who are ever 
to live under any reasonably mixed fc^ of government ; 
because the laws and ordinances of any such form of govern- 
ment can. never speak, any more thah our own do, of resist- 
ance to authority, of dethroning of kings, of trying, of 
punidiing them, of the paremount authority of the public, 
and other political positions and maxims of tbe same kind, 
iiuch can never be the langtutge of tbe constitution of a 
country ; but if it be from thenee miefred, that no language 
but the ordinary bnguge of the constHutioh is ever to be 
used, that to-maxme the ordinary nauawB of the kws 
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Are «Ter ta be proceeded appa,/Aen these Dwmerab46 ddMtes^ 
wai ebom i£ this confereace, will be of nthie, to 

siiwr is wbfti jnextHcabk^ jnrhat fata! peiplexky^ a aatioii And 
it» BtatonneQ mast be left, wbea its libertiefl aH6 invaded, 
tJwy will snhmit to acknowledge, that however sacred the 
general mlee of hereditary monarchy or civfl obedience may 
be, exceptions must be sometimes admitted, and whether 
aifattitted or not in theory, must at all events be sometimes 
proceeded upon in practice. 

On the whole, it must be confessed that the Whig leaders 
conducted themselves through all these transactions with a 
temper ^hich no ^liticel party ever before showed; they 
neither considered their opponents as necessarily knaves or 
certainly fools, as cambin«l to destroy their country, or as 
bolding principles inconsistent with society;/ compliments 
that iprere no doubt paid them out of doors very liberally ; 
but no impatient expressions nor accusations of the kind 
^ seemed to have escaped them. While, on the contrary, the 
Tory lords were insulted repeatedly in their passage to the 
house ; the public in London (for the Tories were probably 
predominant m the country) intimated to them very plainly 
that they considered themselves els somewhat forgotten iji 
theif'^debates. The Whig leaders, however, contrived, by 
every possible forbearance and palliation, to render the acqui- 
escence of the Tories, in the new settlement of the govern- 
ment, as little offensive to their particular principles, and 
therefore to their felfengs of honour, as possible; a wisdom 
this, very rare, and at all times very desirable. 

Great bodies of men seldom understand very thoroughly 
those principles of religion and politics which they profess, or 
rather never understand the rcEd value of th^ difference that 
exists between them and their opponents on these subjects ; 
but the)»can always comprehend fully that it is dishonourable 
for thra to desert, in time of trial, what they been 

accustomed to profess, and tberefcH^, ^ht or wrong, this they 
will not do. 

^ flere lay the great merit of the Whigs^ their temper, thcT 
Spirit of conciliation, their practical philosophy, their genuine 
I wisdom, so different IWwo the wiadom of those, who, on ooca- 
I sioos of political or other weighty discussion, ignorant of the 
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bnshn^ Uie worid, tihd Ibr it, bottle tbout with 

displaying 411 #bm|^ of^tbeir iogici and 

bwtying'tiieir oppotenta Ktid tbemadres int6 difficulties and 
disgrace Itom the Tery ^^rfSaluHvenefle of theit manner, and 
from their Vain and pnei^ oonfldenoh in what they think the 
cogency of reaaon and the evidence- of truth. 

And now cornea forward the great merit of William himself. 

William had done erery thing from the first which he 
understood to be consistent with the libertiefl and laws of the 
country; he then waited the e«it: bat he percaived that 
the parties were far more nearly balanced than he had pro- 
bably at first supposed ; that if eithef of these parties insisted 
on their own opinion in defiance of the oUier, a civil war 
might ensue ; that the Tories were, in practice at least, indif- 
ferent to the service be had rendered them, now that they 
were safe from Popery ; that the Whigs themselves seemed 
to be thinking more anxiously of the maxims of the consti- 
tution of England them of what was due to the great cause 
of dvil and religious liberty, not only in England, but in 
Europe ; and that no one could be found who appeared suffi- 
ciently impressed with what was owing both to the states of 
JJolIand and to himself, for embarking in an enterprise ori- 
ginally so unpromising, always so perilous, and hitherto so 
Buccessfully conducted. 

That William had a perfect right to be considerably out of 
humour, cannot be doubted ; and if he bad not expressed his 
own sentiments at a proper juncture, eftl given the weight of 
his decision to the argijments and expostulations of the Whigs, 
it is irapoeeible to say how fcng and how prepoeterouily the 
Toriep might have persevered in their most impracticable opi- 
nions, and a^in, how long the moderation and caudon of 
the Wliigs might have been able to sustain itself, and might 
have continued maintain the peace of the commonity ; in 
other*words, wheAer W civil war might not have been the 
result, or at ietst the return of James. Wbat passed on this 
occasion between William and the Whig leaders is wall 
•known. **Tbey might have a regent/’ be told them, 
doubt, if they thought proper, but he would not be that 
regent^ they wish bhn, perhaps, to reign in right, and 

during the IHetmse of his wifa, but ^ ^ ^ 
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of and hi slkKtf eertSiirfy, in ottbcr caM, 

retom to floHand, and leanl tfiexnr to fettle Aeir gOFernoi^ 

in ti^iDaimer tiiey ttoagbt best'^ 

ofUiflhiiaoQ ^om all duf mi that he and the 

prineeid were to be raised to ihe flirtme, ^ftd that he choee 
faimeelf to poasese the crown^ as if it had regularly des<5ended 
to him, or not at all. 

IKi conduct in William was at the time, and has often 
BiDce been branded by many reasoners and writers as not a 
little base and criminal,— criminal from the violation of duty 
to James, his father-in-few, whom he was accused of having 
thus dethroned ; base, from the proof thus exhibited, that from 
the first be had been actuated merely by selfish ambition ; 
that from the first he had but dissembled his real designs on 
the crown ; that from the first every thing he had been doing 
was in direct contradiction to all be had professed and avowed 
in hifi own declaration. 

To consider this subject for a moment — In his first decla- 
ration he had said that his expedition was intended for no 
other design but to have a free and lawful parliament 
assembled as soon as possible; “that he had nothing be^ 
fore his eyes in this undertaking but the preservation of the 
Protestant religion, and the securing to the nation the free 
enjoyment of their laws, rights, and liberties under a just 
and legal government and again, in his ad^Jitional decla- 
ration, “that no person could have such hard thoughts of 
him as to imagine he had any other design in this under- 
taking than to procure a settlement of the religion and of 
the liberties and propertSes ofifthc iflbject, upon so sure a 
fonodation that there may be no danger of the nation relaps- 
ing ftito the like miseries at au^ time hereiiker; th^ the 
forces be brought over were disproportioned to the design of 
conquest, and that of those who coontenanoid the expedition, 
many were known to be distinguished for their edbstant 
fidelity to the crown/' Thk last is the strongest expression 
to be found, the only one where the crown ta escactiy men- 
tioned. 

To represen tationB of this nature ii may be briefly answm^, 
that it is mere mocktty to speak <rf Wiiiiain’s ^hrty ta a son, 
to Off who never was dr wished to behu &tbeiwn*-law in any 
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girA, bjr ^ JoriM <tr to dbq lipim of tKe 

prince'% dodaration, it wai>4pil« to wppoaa timt bt 

and tbe ^atas of SoUwd fN>Q]^ femh&rk mm , eateprito 
lie tWa, and pot intcrect tliat /waa dear i;a tbeai into a 

aituation of ttm moat imnuMQt danw, for tbe sake ak>oe of 
the good people of England. Wh3 was England to either of 
them but as a member of tbe great commutiity of ]^urope j as 
a country that might be Protestant or Popish, that might 
concur to protect or destroy them, merely as James did or did 
not suocned in his designs upon its liberties and constitution ? 
Their civil and pcligious interests, and thoee of l^igland, 
thoroughly coiBckled, and the whole cause was thp most 
^nerooB and noble that could well be proposed to the human 
imagination ; but when it had succeeded, and succeeded so 
completely — when without disturbance or bloodshed the 
whole force and energies of such a country as England were 
within the reach of William, to be turned to the defence of 
every interest of his own country, of Europe, and of Englancl 
itself, when this could only be dope by his requiring for 
himself the executive administration of the government, when 
every other expedient could only have served to renew the 
designs and power of James and Louis, and must have ulti- 
mately ended in the ruin of the civil and religious liberties of 
mankind ; in this situation of things, was it for William to 
have disappointed the reasonable expectations of his own 
country, and of every intelligent man In Europe; to have 
been wanting to his own glory, and to have shown himself 
incapable of dischargftg the tugb office of humanity, to which, 
in the mysterious dispensation of events, he had been called ? 
Was it for WtUtam to have abandoned all the great |n^etea- 
sioHB and honours of his life, embarked, as he had been from 
the first, in oppositioii to Louis, and placed on the theatre of 
Europe m a situation of aU the most elevated— that of tbe 
champion, and hitherto the saccessful champion, of tlm civil 
and religious liberties of mankind ? 

The fact it, that what was required or expected from 
Willitm hj tbe moralists and statesmen who crimmatad, or 
even censured his coodoct then or afterwards, waf ia itself 
moomisteBt and impoasitde^ 
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^ tbe TO## 'dif of #qi^ 

jta^ ewio^gagad in^tuch as witferpiiA ftt 

1^ tli^i^proda<^^£p^ He ajutaif 
c^^tbe ar9^id$%nd gn^ a ae# career of adrancemeat to 
are neither apprtacbod iw^ oosnprdieot|^ at the time^ but by 
mea of a.roore exalted ord^ like William.. Ev«i to such 
rneja the lateit poeaibihtiea of BDch enterprises, from the 
uncertain nature of every thing human, caa only be appre- 
hended, dimly and eit a distance, and: suspected rather than 
seem ; the prospect dears or darkens as they proceed ; it opens 
at kst, pr duita for ever ; but if the moment of visible glory 
once pi^^ntfl itself, it is then that these beroafe of tbe world 
march on as did William, and decide for themselves and for 
posterity the happiness of kingdoms Eind of ages. 

In consequence of Williain'a decided and critical inter- 
ference, the lords at last agreed to wiriidraw their amendments, 
to consent to the word abdicated,’' and to cidmit the vacancy 
of the crown. 

Burnet seems to say that these important points were only 
cairied at last by a majority -of two or three voices. 

When it was at last resolved to crown the Prince and 
Princess of Orange, a new oath of allegiance was to be 
constracted. This was done with very commendable atten- 
tion to the Tories, that their principles might be as little 
interfered with, while they concurred with the new settlement, 
as possible. ' 

Aitd now began the benefits of this successful enterprise. 
First,, the line of succession was depfced from, and it was 
declared that no Papist should reign; Popery was there- 
fore escaped. Secondly, William was made king, though 
t was his wife, not himself who was next in succession; 
William therefibre was, coopered as elected. The right, 
herefore, of the community, in particular cases, to inter- 
BTe with the disposal of the executive power, and even 
>f the crown itself was exercised and admitted^ Thirdly, 
Before the crown was conferred, as a preliminary part of the 
;ereEmony, the opportunity was taken, which had not bew 
aken at the Resipration, of TObiig some provision for tbe 
‘uture security of tbe con^titatioc, and oertain rights and 
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libartMi'iiWB daitattlj «k 1 isinttd apoo, u tfae 

updo>Bbtad ^ Eaghad. The 

oonatifiitm waa ihatiiaPt reaewad aod confirmed. The 
prince and ptineeM, vlien tb^ received tfae crewn^ wfa^ was 
after ibis deckrmtiQrh teodmd to them, in their tlim (Glared, 
that they thankfully accepted what Tyas o^red them. 

These rematkable traiaactioDs have been a fimitftil soorce 
of pobtical discussion ; aivl as it is diffitult^ indeed impossible^ 
to refer to the various ^inferences that have been drawn from 
them with respect to the constitution of England^ I shall 
select as prominent specimens, and of an oppoeit^aturc, the 
Sennon of Dr. Price op the Love of our Country, and the 
Reflectioiis of Mr. Burke on the French Revolution ; - and it 
IS to them that I shall diiefly allude, in the observations which 
I shall now oflfer. 

From the general turn and result of these memorable pro- 
ceedings, it appears to Dr. Price, that the people of England 
have acquired a right, to use his own words, to choose their 
own governors, to cashier them for misconduct, and to frame 
a government lor themselves. All this is resisted by Mr. 
Burke ; and stated in the unqualified manner of Dr. Price, it 
cannot well be admitted. 

Yet something more must be admitted than Mr. Burke 
seems willing to allow. As far as precedent can establish a 
right, it must be conceded, both from elII the language of the 
parties at the time, and from the result of these transactions, 
that the right Is established in the people of England on very 
grave and urgent occasions of departing from the hereditary 
succession, and therefore, as Dr. Price would have it, in such 
cases, of choosing a governor for themselves ; for it was in 
this manner tl^t King William was chosen. 

But the same reasonings, and every other fact, conspire to 
show thaf this is a right, as Mr. Burke contended, to be 
exercised, rather as of necessity than of choice ; to be ad- 
mitted as a mere exception to the general rule of hereditary 
saccesmon, aild as in no respect to be considered as the rufe 
4Uelf ; a i^ht to be exercised with the same unwillingness and 
dembt with which any great rule in morality would be broLen 
—broken from tbe mere neoeashy of the case. 

In reasoning of this teOor and spint, Mr. Burke seems 
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^ &oa^tbaid«pro^^ nM £&e &ttA that 
took pjftce/ Ee&rtiDoe ma^ mzi :bt‘ bad to the Bum atnj 
atimtilBtce o£ tbe w^ole^ asd, it may asked what were tjie 
afiefationa wjAdi the patriots m 168 B really did make in the 
eonatitoikm ? ^ 

Tbtte #ai be fouiid Very much to disappoint the eq>ecta- 
tkms of ajl such reasooers ai suppoee that constitutions of 
goT ema aent are in the first place to be planned out, according 
to tJK suggestions of delibkathre wisdom, and when reduced 
to. shape «W order and perfection, then to \>e proposed Eiud 
accept^ by « people, and the people ^us made to grow up 
and &ahian tfacmflelves to their prescribed model. 

There is certainly little in these transaetious to countenance 
any experiments or reasonings of this nature. 

The same rights, and liberties which had been claimed, 
demanded, and insisted upon, when the crown was tendered, 
were aAerwards converted into the materials of an act, which 
was presented to the king, and received the royal assent, and 
tile whole was then ^ declared, enacted, and" established by 
authority of that present parliament, to stand, remain, and be 
the law of the realm for ever." This was done, and no more; 
this was all that, apparently at least, was attempted; no 
pretences were made to any merit of salutary cdteratioU or 
legislative reform; the original declaration, the subsequent 
Bill of Rights, were each of them expressly stated to be only 
declaratioru of the old constitution ; they wer^each an exhi- 
bition of the rights and liberties of the people of England, 
already undoubted and their own; experiment, innovation, 
every thing of this kind, is virtually disclaimed, for nothing of 
the kind is visible in the style or language of these singular 
records. 

It must, however, on the other hand, be carefiilfy noticed, 
that though the Bill of Rights might not fnopose itself as any 
alteration, it was certainly a complete fenovation of the free 
constHution of Englaml ; the abject state to which the laws, 
the constitution, and the people thcmseVrca, had frdlen, must 
never be forgottei ; and it tiien can stirely not be denied that 
this fmbUc assertion on a sudden, .this estaUisfam^it and 
imacbnmt of aU the great loading prktciplea of a free govern- 
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recefr^d^Hif flio Revofattion of 1688 . 

It k rary matemi to ot«e^f« tkat tho^ ^oetmtioa aod 
enactment were totally on tbe popular nde, were (feckrmtoiy 
eotkely and' excluBively of the rights and iibertM of the 
people, in no respect of the prerogatives of the crown ; the 
Bill qf Rights was in fact a hew Magna Cha^ ; a new 
Petition of Right ; a new enrolment of the prerogatives, if I 
may bo speak, of the democratic part of the constitution, 
which, though oonsented to by WiDiain, an elected prince^ and 
perhaps even thought ne<aessary to his own josdBcatioa and 
secnrity, could only have been extorted by force ftoto any 
reigning hereditary monarch, and, in point of was 

certainly not procured by the English nation on this occasion, 
till the regular possessor of the crown had ceased to wear it, 
and till the country had appeared in a state of poaitiTe and 
successful resistance to his authority. 

It must be always remembered that through the whole of 
these proceedings there was an acknowledgment, and a prac- 
tical exhibition, of the great popular doctrine that all govern- 
ment, and all the forms and provisions which are necessary to 
its administration, must ultimately be referred to the happiness 
of the people. This is supposed at every moment from the 
first resistance of the measures of James, to the last act of the 
ceremony of crowning the Prince of Orange ; and it is this 
acknowledgment, and this practical exhibition of a great 
theoretical truth, which constitute the eternal value Eind im- 
portance of these most remarkable transactions. The caution, 
the moderation, the forbearance, the modest wisdom with 
which the leading actors in the scene conducted themselves, 
are the proper Bubjects of our panegyric, but must never be 
BO dwelt upon, that we are to forget the real meaning of these 
proceedings, their positive example, their permanent instruc- 
tion, transmitted practically and visibly not only to the sove- 
reign, but to the people. 

Hitherto we hare considered the Revolution chiedy with 
• r^pect to the civil constitution of the kingdom ; but another 
subject, to which, before I txnaclode this lecture, I must 
briefly advert, still remaim. The student jfLxmt nevar forget 
that^ is at all times to ke^ fais attention fixed, not only on 
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t&t progr<Mvt>f biit of tte riHgwui liberties 

^ tbe ^>nn^^on between thetiEi is so natural, it might 
fSMy be supposed ihsJL the same advancenftoit which the 
ibmar seeitJ^ at this epoch to have receivecl, would hare been 
reeetyed in like manner by the latter ; bnt the^ is more diffi- 
cnlCy^in thif latter case than there is evto in ifce formfr, and 
the same fort of efforts for religions liberty liat fiailed at the 
Restoration^ fiiiled likewise at the Revolntlon. 

. Bnt with respect to thesrf efforts, the merit seems to have 
bdonged almost exclnsively to William. The great defender 
of the religions as well as civil liboties of his own country 
and of Europe, the great assertor of the Protestant cause in 
England, and on the continent, was not inconsistent with 
himself; there were no exertions which he did not make to 
introduce into the houses of legislature, and Among the people 
of this country, tbote generous and reEtsonable notions which 
he did not find, and with which his own elevated nature, even 
ii? a religious age, was so honourably animated and impressed. 

flia fir^ attempt appears to have been to emancipate the 
Ibssenters from the Test Act; this was an act passed in the 
reign of Charles 1 1., and originally levelled against the Papists, 
or rather against the Duke of York, not against the Pres- 
byterians. They had indeed been persuaded to concur in 
it, lest at that very critical period the bill should by any 
hesitation of theirs, or even modification in their favour, 
be lost ; and it was understood that they were subsequently 
to be released from its provisions. This, however, they 
never were, nor are they, even at this day ; so. easy in politics 
is it to be wrong, so dlfl^lt afterwards to become right. King 
William, for instance, found all his efforts entirely fruitless ; 
the business was indeed agitated in the lords, in the commons, 
in the nation — the protests in the journals of the lords are re- 
markable, as are all the proceedrags related by Burnet ; but 
the bisliop closes his account by saying, ^ it was soon very 
visible tl^t we were not in a temper cool or calm enough to 
encourqge the. fortlw prosecution of such deaigns." 

Y<m will tee in the note book'o^ the table a few more 
obaervadems ecxathk aubject cd* the Te^ Act to explain its 
hstory. 
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It Im been ropnmsi^ u tbe^pAOeiiknb oC oar 

constitutioiiia <;;bardi and (rtate ; this I tWk ifl ezprea- 
sion made use of in sermonfi, and addreuei, and epitcopal 
chargee. I muat take the of considering it, as a monu- 

ment of national impolicy, and eren national want of good 
^th and hon^r. 

We now, tSarefore, torn to consider what this intelligent 
statesman, reajly and in point of fact, was able at last to . 
accomplish for cause of religious liberty in Engjand, at 

that time the most enlightened country in Eurojib in all the 
principles of civil liberty. He obtained then the Toleration 
Act ^ 

Forasmuch,*' says the preamble to the Bict, as some ease 
to scrupulous consciences in the exercise of religion may be 
an eflFectual m^ns to unite their Majesties' Protestant subjects , 
in interest and alTection," &c^ tco* On this account the 
existing penalties were taken off from the body of Dissenters 
with respect to the exercise and profession of their faith, 
on condition of taking the oath of allegiance, an oath to 
which they had no objection. This act, therefore, with re- 
spect to the great body of the Dissenters, was really an Act 
of Toleration. 

But you will observe that besides the body of the Dissen- 
ters, there are the teachers of the Dissenters to be considered. 
With respect to the teachers of the Dissenters, the noncon- 
forming ministers, the existing penalties of L#ord Clarendon's 
act were strong, that they were not to come within five miles 
of corporate towns, &c, &c. These were by the Toleration 
Act taken off, bu^on a certain condition, that these teachers 
sierned those articles of the Church of England which related 
tofeith. 

The toleration, therefore, and indulgence granted tp the 
dissenting teachers, was this, that they were excused from 
signing those articles which related to discipline. 

This act, therefore, as far as mere reasoning was coocemed 
(but this, in the affairs of mankind, is only one point among 
, manyj^this £ict, I say, as fisLT as mere teesoning and logic 
were concerned, bore upon the face of it its own condemna- 
tion ; for if the dissenting ministera diSered from the church 
in Y^cles of faith, they could not yet sign; and the act 
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c^ttftzfa oA4ft p6te*» of dficqdine,;^^ pointed 
jUipfi wd j ^ x itc h ^povenmieiit sbooJd iiot h^e be^ kniflted 
vqnm by ihe ckarch, tai they alwuM have been brought^ 
WiUun her pale. But allowaoce nao^ be mad© for wanlmd 
oa iAibjecta like these. 

Oft the whole, die Toleration Act was an of ralief And 
iadidgence ; as such it has alwaya been considered ; it has 
baea adjpinistered and interpreted very fiivourably to the non- 
ocaifiOTiiit^ftDd very incohsistently with the mere letter of it ; 
that B, very creditably to the government, from the increasing 
humanity and more consistent Christianity ^of the times. 

The Toleration Act was an act with which, defective os it 
might really be,, and must necessarily have appeared to Wil- 
liam, still it was perfectly incumbent on him to rest contented, 
as society was at the time not in a temper to grant more; 
probably the king thought so, for having made these wise 
and virtuous efforts soon after his accession, and established 
the kirk of Scotland, agreeably, m he conceived, to the wishes 
of the nation, he seems to have turned immediately, and with- 
out further expostulation, from this not altogether ineffectual 
campaign in the cause of religious liberty, to face his enemies 
in the field in defence of the more intelligible rights of civil 
liberty. 

These enemies he found in Ireland and in the continent of 
Europe, and he was happy enough to overpower the one, and 
at least to check and resist the other. 

Since I drew up these lectures, the Stuart Papers have been 
published, and the historical student wilJt naturally refer to 
them— the Life of James IL, edited by Mr. Clarke. 

I have not found it necessary to make any afterations either 
in my first or in this second course of lectures, in consequence 
of the perusal of them. All the regular conclusions of his- 
torians and intelligent writers seem to me only confirmed and 
rendered more than ever capable of illustrate, by the new 
materialfi of observation that are now elhibited to our view. 

The BUM might be sakl^ I have no doubt, if the very 
journal of the king (James II.) bad been placed before us'; 
thk has unfoTtonately perished. We have only in the Stuart 
Papera the representation of h, given by some friend or 
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tioa and tl» ^ tiai ongwikanpost^ hiinair, 

the great di&fence woold be> ofwn: joonial 

V»ald hare skwn, inji maaotf more natural and stHLing, all 
the feulta of hifl mind and dispofitioii ; of theae t&ere can 
aunely be no fiirther erkfoice neceasary; certainly not to 
tboee who unip-stand aad lore lib^; but after all, these 
are not the majority ; and the loss of the journal, independent 
of the curiosity belonging to the other characters of these 
times, must be considered as a great loss, because) though no 
new light would have been throkn on ftiese subjects, there 
would hare been giore ; aad there cannot be too muk light 
thrown. They who run shoul^ read. 
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EAST AND WEST INDltsfi. 

W E mu§t now consider' ourselves ns havjng Inade a sort 
of progress through the mote important parts of the 
history of modem Europe. We have alluded to the conquests 
and fioftl teUlements of tfie barbarous nations, the dark ages, 
the progress of society, the ageb of tBventions and discoveries, 
the revival of learning, the reformation, the civil and religious 
wars, the fortunes of the French constitution and government ; 
the fortunes, in like manner, aur own civil and religious 
liberties, till tljey were at leij^h successfully asserted, con- 
firmed^ and established, at the Revolution of 1688. We have 
made our comments on that most fortanate event 
We might now, therefore, proceed to the character and 
reign of William, and to the history of more modem times ; 
but I must first attend to a part of the modem history of 
Europe, of which I have hitherto taken no notice; and I 
must go back for nearly two centuries, while I advert to a 
series of events which distinguished the ages of inventions 
and discoveries, and which are on every account deserving of 
our curiosity. I allude to the discovery of the new world, 
and the conquests and settlements of the diffeieDt European 
nations in the East and West Indies, 

This omission of mke you have no doubt tmaiLed ; but to 
these topics I have as yet forborne to make any reference, 
^because, among other reasons, I wished »ot to interrupt the 
train of your reflectioDS and imfuiries, while directed to the 
subject of the mxgrest of Europe, more particularly in its 
graat intereetB of civil aud rdigious liberty subject which, 
if taneyed apart, has a aortV unity in ,it^ which 1 have in 
this maoner endeavoured to preserve. 

1 tsost mott however, be supposed hujpDsible to the curiosity 
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rad wUch ^ «itch ra 

lha of tti9 <&coTere ft ttui^eron of a new bcaisphere, 

tbe great navigators and military captains of the fifteenth and 

sixteenth centuries. I have only wished to adjourn for a 

seaaon, by no m^ms to disregard^ such memorable trans- 

actkma, 

While we read the civil and religious history of Europe in 
the manner- I have supposed, the general fetcts respecting 
America and the Indies will present themselves, and may be 
received without any immediate examination; nor is this of 
any material consequence ; we may stUl hasten on. We can 
easily conceive^ what in fact took place, that these vast and 
unknown regions, when once discovered, would be converted 
into the great theatres, where enterprise and courage were to 
be exhibited. We can fiftd Ao difficulty in supposing, that 
the woods and morasses 6 ( America, however gloomy and 
inhospitable, would still seem a retreat and a refuge to those, 
who were exasperated by persecution,* or inflamed by religious 
enthusiasm. We may easily t^Le into our accpunt the effect 
which would be produced on the minds of men by the novelty 
of their prospects and situation, on the discovery of a new 
portion of the globe: all this we may conceive, and in a 
general manner take for granted, while we read the history of 
Europe; and we may afterwards turn back and examine the 
more particular history of these expeditions, and give them 
such attention, as on the whole, end in comparison with other 
objects of reflection, they may appear to deserve. 

But here again, as on all former occasions, we should trans- 
port ourselves in imagination back to this distant period 
and assume, for a time, the opinions and sympethies of those 
who went before us, the better to imderstand their merits and 
to be instructed by their faults ; the better to be animated by 
their history, and improved in our own miodi and dispo^ 
sitions, by the spectacle before us; by the images of our 
common nature placed in n^enes so fitted to display all the 
possible varietiei of the human character. 

. Science has been now advanced^ navigation ^brought to oom^ 
porative perfection ; the winds aAd cuitenU of other 
and seas, the shores and rocks, Abe rivers and the harbdQss of 
an unknown bemispbere have bdbn now ascoiained ; and we 
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tlie oceaft a3 we jo^irney over the land, expecting 
at ft given time to reach a given place, and with little more 
faa" of miscarriage and disappointment in the one case than 
in the other; but the situation of mankind at the close of the 
fiAeenth century, in none of those respects resembled ours : 
the difference is one of the greatest testimonies that can be 
produced to the progressive nature of human improvement ; 
and before we open the History of America, we must endea- 
vour to forget, for a season, our present situation and our 
comparative advantages. After all our efforts, it will scarcely 
be possible for us properly to comprehend and sympathize 
with the various strong and contradictory emotions, to which 
these enterprises gave occasion in the course of their origin, 
progress, and success. 

The work of Dr. Robertson is well known : the whole sub- 
ject, as far as we need at present consider it, is there fully 
discussed. To his History of America I must refer you. 

In his work we are made acquainted, first, with the progress 
of navigation anterior to the time of the great Columbus, the 
discoverer of America; the nature and the fortunes of his 
enterprise; the fortunes of Columbus himself: the conquest 
of Mexico, by Cortez ; of Peru, by Pizarro ; and we have 
also a very full discussion of a subject so extraordinary, as 
the situation and nature of whole races of men, that before 
had never been supposed to exist. 

Themes so striking, and so interesting, have not in vam 
been presented to this accomplished ’'historian. He has 
formed a narrative and composed a work, of all others the 
most attractive, that the range of history aflfords ; and along 
with the other merits which his writings so generally exhibit, 
this production has another, not so obvious, and surely of 
very difficult attainment; he is never betrayed into incon- 
siderate enthusiasm by the splendid nature of bis subject; 
his imagination does not improperly take fire, amid events 
and characters of a cast so darkling and so romantic; he is 
still an historifiLn — he is still calm, dehberative, and precise. 
While ddivering ft story, which an epic poet might have been, 
puxrad to have invented, Lq never \o^ for a moment the con- 
fidence of hig readers by any appearance of exaggeratioD, or 
any pftMkm for dramatic representation. Content with the 
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reftl mtoraii of hk theme, be p ro cee ds with his ssoel dignified 
ooBopoetm, and deliverB to poeteritj tboee ineitimaUe pages, 
which majuibe at oDoe an amoaement for the most yoong and 
uninformed, and a etiniy for the most grave and enlightened. 

Such, I confess, k the general imprestton which has been 
made on my own mind, by the penn^l of the work of Dr. 
Robertson, and I think it quite sufficient to refer my readers, 
for an account of America, to hk History of America. This 
history k, unfortunately for the adthor, like hk other oompo- 
sitioos, put into our hands very early in the course of our 
education, and too soon, before its merits can be properly 
understood; and it is in general not read again, at a maturer 
period, because it k supposed, very unreasonably^ that it has 
been already read. This mktake, I must entreat my hearers 
not to commit with any of hk writings, or indeed any of the 
great classical works of our literature. The pages of Dr. 
Robertson have not the unwearied splendour of Gibbon, nor 
the sudden flashes of sagacity which so charm us in the 
historical waitings of Hume; but Robertson k always an 
hktorian, with all the important merits which belong to the 
character. 

Mr, Southey, indeed, accuses him of leaning to a system, 
and of unwarrantably depreciating the character and civiliza- 
tion of the two great nations of America — the Mexicans and 
Peruvians. 

I see not what teiMtation he could have for doing so, and 
if the student shouldTtum to Clavio-ero, and CJarcilaso de la 
Vega, to whose accounts Mr! Southey refers, to Clavigero*s 
strictures, and Dr. Robertson’s replies to him, I do not con- 
ceive that your confldence in our own historian will be at all 
dkturbed. 

Once, more, therefore, referring to his hktory, as perfectly 
adequate to all the purposes of your entertainment and 
instruction, I am yet desirous that you should, at the same 
time, undertake the perusal of some of the original authorities, 
I will mention such as I think you may read. 

. The subject teems with striking events and characters, of 
which too much cannot well be known. Columbus, for 
instance, seems to have been a man whose merit was above 
all praise ; whose character, if we consider the very extraor- 
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dintry which it both powotBed aad ejdi&itcd^ WM jet 

BO tempeeed and cbafttueKL as to be reodered faoltleae, to a 
degree of which there is in history no parallel m <rf sttch a 
man every original notice is invahiable. There is a life of 
him by hii son ; it is liot long, is easily found, continually 
referred to by Robertson ; and on these accounts I recom- 
mend it to your perusal. A translation of it is given in the 
second volume of Churchill’s Voyages. A son of Columbus 
might, perhaps, have been expected to have said more of 
suoh a father ; but there is a simplicity in what is said, and 
an attention to the paramount importance of precision and 
truth, that render every word of consequence. When men 
who have communications of real interest to deliver to the 
world, Eire not regular writers, their narratives only gain a 
new interest from the very manner, imperfect and unadorned, 
in which they are conveyed. On these occasions we want 
only facts and observations : the facts that occurred, and the 
observations to which they gave rise at the moment. In 
original works, the finer the manufacture the more suspicious 
is the article. 

In the five chapters between the fourth and the tenth, of 
the Life of Columbus, may be traced the manner in which 
this extraordinary man at lost persuaded himself, that the 
East Indies might be found by sailing westward. 

It is surely curious to observe, the wavering and unex- 
pected streams of light, that penetrat^ through the great 
mass of darkness that lay before the TOntemplation of Co- 
lumbus; the strange mixture* of ancient authority and of 
modem report, of fiable and fact, of truth and falsehood, out 
of which this enthusiastic, yet reasonable, projector was to 
create, as well as he could, conclusions convincing to himself, 
and, if possible, satisfactory to others. 

But it is not only curious, but useful ; that we may learn 
to understand the workings of the human mind in extraordi- 
nary situations, surrounded by conjectures and possibilities, 
fair deductions, and mistaken inferences ; and wandering, as 
it were, alone and unprotected over the doubtful confines of 
the reason and the imagination. 

In this manner we may be taught the respect that is always 
due to the suggestions and plans, however wild and imperfect 
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Aef diay at first a|ipear, of •oheman and proiectoni of arerj 
descriptioii-Hneii often of original and powerfiil nsnda, wbo 
moat be liite^ to with patience, and soothed and aasi^d 
by oar cahner reflectioni, not ridiculed or repeHed by indiffw- 
ence and soc^m. Every encouragement ought always to be 
afforded to creative genius ; and amid a world where every 
thing may be obtained by enterprise, and nothing without it, 
no chance should be lost for the accommodation of our 
nature, and the progress of human prosperity. 

Redections like these are but confirmed by the chapters 
which succeed in the work now alluded to. The king of 
Portugal gave ear,’’ says the biographer, ** to the admiral’s 
proposals; but at last resolved to send a caravel priWe/y to 
attempt what had been proposed to him ; and the navigators 
employed/’ says the recital, “ after many days wandering 
upon the sea, turned back to the islands of Cape Verd, 
laughing at the undertaking, and saying that it was impos- 
sible that there should be any land in those seas.” 

In this manner were to be treated the elevated views and 
generous nature of Columbus. When no further hope there- 
fore remained for him in Portugal, and when his plans were, 
in consequence, submitted to the Spanish court, the observa- 
tions of those judges who were appointed to decide upon a 
man Hke this — a man whom they were totally unworthy to 
estimate, appear to have been these; I will give them to you, 
because they are specunens of human reasoning on all such 
new occasions, and therefore instructive. 

'' That since, in so many thousand years that had passed 
since the creation, so many skilful sailors had got no know- 
ledge of such countries, it was not likely thal^the admiral 
should know more than all that were then, or had been 
before.” Others said, “ That the world was so prodigious 
great, that it was incredible three yeaiii’ sail would bring him 
to the end of the east;” and Seneca, it seems, was quoted 
against him. Others argued, That if any man should sail 
straight away westward, as the admiral proposed, he would 
•not be able to return into Spain, because of the roundnesi of 
the. globe,” 

The argument that follows, which 1 will mentiofi, may 
appear at first ludicrous, bat it should rather serve to show. 
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yoB, as may the otfaere^ the maimer iii which a canae ii pre- 
judged by igiKHaiice and indolsihce. “ They looked upon it,” 
tl» wd,i* aa moat certain, that whoever shdold go out cf 
ihe bennepfaem known to Ptolemy, would go down, and then 
it would be impossible to return affirming, ^ that it would 
be like climbing a hill, which ships could not do with the 
stiffeat gale." 

The admiral, as we are told by his biographer, sufficiently 
solved all these objections ; but it was in vain that he solved 
them — it was in vain that this Hercules, in the infancy of bis 
feme, strangled the serpents that hissed around his cradle. 
He retired — he was obliged to retire. Five years were to be 
waste^ in these fruitless endeavours to satisfy and inform 
these arbiters of his fete ; and he was then to be dismissed 
with a civil rejection of his proposals. 

Yet some there were, as it appears, who were not insensible 
to the merit of this great man ; and he himself remained col- 
lected and unmoved, confident of success, and not to be beaten 
down by ignorance or insult. The assistance of Queen Isa- 
bella was procured for him, however, slowly, by his protectors; 
and he became, at length, the great Columbus of history, who 
unveiled to us the surface of our planet, and showed a new^ 
world to the civilized portion of mankind. 

There is here surely much of encouragement to be found 
for the patrons of genius ; much of animating- instruction for 
genius itself ; much of admonition to the presumptuous stu- 
pidity of inferior minds. 

The same interest, and the same moral belong to the 
succeeding chapters. These describe the voyage of this 
fearless navi^tor over an ocean, pathless and unknown ; 
where every new occurrence was to his sailors an object of 
terror, and a reason for an instant abandonment of the enter- 
prise. If the weeds appeared, it was that rocks were con- 
cealed; if they thickened, that their progress must soon 
become imposable ; if the winds were steady and fevoumble, 
it was to preclude them from all hopes of return; if the 
magnetic needle varied, it was that nature was no longer 
nature; and to please whom, his companions asked them- 
selves, and for what purpose were these intolerable terrors to 
i be endured ? 
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14 if clear from the narraiiTey that oothiDg but the extnhor* 
dijwuy merit of Coliitobug saved him from destmctioii ; azib 
that no human porori of sagacity, fortitude, and fkill, could 
have longer preserved him from the very natural despair ofliis 
sailors, when land at last appeared. 

Great military captains and conquerors have been often 
able to govern the minds of those around them, in situations 
of the most trying difficulty and danger. But they are 
themselves animated by fierce and impetuous passions, so are 
their followers. Both leaders and followers on these occa- 
sions, have at least land on which they can treful, and they 
have their swords in their hfiinds. It may at least be known 
where, and how, they are to perish ; and they are in per^ and 
alarms which others have experienced before them. ^ 

But Columbus was a man of benevolent temper, and 
peaceful mind ; with no resentments to exasperate his feel- 
ings, no lust of empire to inflame his reason; animated only 
with the pure and innocent enthusiasm of a projector, with 
the commendable love of true glory, and with sentiments of 
piety to his Creator. Hi^ associates were to be controlled 
in the midst of an ocean, which no beings but themselves 
have ever presumed to enter. There was nothing near them 
but the sea and the clouds ; nothing above, below, or around 
them, but uncertainty, danger, or death. They were exiled 
from all existence : enterprise seemed no longer to have any 
meaning, courage any object There was nothing on which 
they could fix their eyes, and no enemy whom they could 
attempt to subdue, but standing before them, Columbus him- 
self, single and unprotected ; a man of like nature with 
themselves, and the cause of all their sufferings.. 

The merit of Columbus does not yet cease. The land had 
been discovered, his projects successful ; and he was then, on 
his return to be overtaken by a tempest, which threatened 
every moment to bury at once and for ever himself, bis com- 
panions, and his fame. In this last and most overpowering 
calamity of all, he writes, and commits to the chance of the 
waves, the letter addressed to his sovereigns, the letter so 
justly celebrated, the monument of that presence of mind, 
that piety, and that fortitude, ^ich the visible approach of 
death, not only to himself, but his fome, could not disturb, 
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agd of disappointixient or tfSiction coold appa- 

nki£ly Skfttroy, ^ , 

Pursaing ins history, it is evident that an ordinary mm 
would. liaye been soon overpowered i)y the rebelliooe and 
mqjbiea which he had to encounter; and even the rmnd of 
Columbus himself must be considered as fortunate in the use 
he made of the liatural phenomenon of an eclipse to extricate 
himself from his dangers in the island of Jamaica. 

And as if nothing were to be wanting to recommend this 
extraordineiry man to the regard of posterity, to the tender- 
ness as well as admiration of future ages, he was destined to 
lead a life continually chequered with difficulties and defeats, 
disapporntments and injuries ; marked with the most bril- 
liant Recess, but marked also by misfortunes of the most 
overpowering nature, and outrages not to be endured; to 
have inscribed, indeed, upon his tomb, by the command of 
his sovereign, that he had given Spain a new world ; but to 
have buried vrith him in the same tomb, the fetters in which 
he had been sent home as a public offender and a convicted 
criminal. ♦ 

What I have now said will give you a glimpse (a most im- 
perfect one) of the first memorable enterprise, the subsequent 
fortunes, and the extraordinary merits of Columbus : it was 
written many years ago, and I have now, in 1828, had my 
attention called to the Life of Columbus, by Mr, Washington 
Irving. By the accession of his volumes, we have now the 
biography of Columbus ; as by Robertson^s work we before 
had, and still have, the history. Mr. Irving^s has been to me 
a very interesting production, sometimes marked with pas- 
sages of great force and beauty ; and it contains every thing 
respecting tJolumbus that can be wanted. He has had valu- 
able sources of information, which he describes, and which 
were not within the reach of Robertson. Still, his volumes 
only show, as usual, the merits of Robertson. Upon looking 
over the historian's account once more, I see no mistakes, and 
DO material omissions ; in a concise and calm manner every 
particalar of importance is intimated to the reader; and Mr. 
Irving has only told in the detail (bat in a very interesting 
and agreeable manner and I recommend his volumes to you) 
what our excellent historian had told before. 
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Hariiig Hm aUnded to di6 first and grsit hero of ^ 
genered subject, I must proceed to other parts of it I oan» 
Mxt to the conquest of Mexico, 

We have here, also, original authorities, which may be pro- 
cured and read, 

' In the first place it must be observed, that the great reposi- 
tory of all original documents res|>ecting the new world is the 
Italian collection of Ramusio, the work quoted by Robert- 
son. Here vrill be found translated the letters of Cortez to 
his sovMcign ; memorials that ao particulariy deserve our 
consideration. The first letter seems lost, but it is sufficiently 
clear that it was not of any great consequence. The second 
is of the greatest importance. There was a Latin tran^tion 
made of two of these letters (the second and third ; there are 
m all four) so early as in 1524, in the time of Cortez, but the 
book is now very rare. It has lately been bought for our 
public library. 

Another original authority we have in the work of Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo, a faithful follower and fellow-soldier of 
Cortez ; a translation of which has been made by Mr. Keat- 
ing, and was published in London in 1800, 

And lastly, as a comment upon the whole, we have the 
work of Clavigero, which has been translated. 

The history of Herrera, to which Robertson so constantly 
refers, is to be found, in the original Spanish, in some of our 
libraries ; and some of the d^ades, {particularly those which 
relate to Mexico, have been ti^slated into French. There is 
an English translation of the work of Herrera by Stephens, in 
six volumes, octavo, published in 1725. 

I would recommend the secfond letter, at least, of Cortez 
to be perused. It is unfortunately too much after the manner 
of a state paper, and transactions are related in that general, 
official style, which precludes those details, that enoiperation 
of minute circumstances, those passing discoveries of per- 
sonal feelings, which, when a distinguished man is giving hU 
own history to his friend or even to the world, often recKler 
his account a study for all subsequent ages. Still the letters 
of Cortez are an authentic, though summary, relation of his 
proceedings fiom the planting of the colony at Vera Crux 
to the conquest of the Mexican empire and the discovery of 
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tlie SotttJi Sea* And when we know the facta from him end 
&om other eooroefl^ it nrast always be a subject of some 
ecktertainment and curiosity to obsore how such a man could 
re^ieient such &cts to his court. 

In reading the achievements of Cortex, as in reading the 
life of Columbus, it is to be wished that the mind should 
forget, if possible, its knowledge of the events; for by this 
temporary oblivion alone, can we feel all the interest of the 
story, and perceive the full merit of these Spanish con- 
querors. 

This merit is not merely that of other conquerors, the cou- 
rage and skill which can attack and overpower the enemies 
that appear before them ; in addition to this merit, they have 
one (unless perhaps the enterprise of Alexander against 
India be thought of the same nature), exclusively their 
own — that of marching forward into an immense country, 
totally ignorant of whai they were to expect, by what ene- 
mies they were to be attacked, by what dangers assailed. 
They were landed on the edge of a continent, and then to 
proceed among nations of whom they knew nothing, over a 
tract of country which they had to discover, uncertain of 
their provisions, or of any proper sources of intelligence. It 
is quite an event, for instance, in this history, that by a 
fortunate accident they acquired the means of understanding 
the Mexican language. If they were worsted, how were they 
to retreat? But even if they^ conquered, what were they 
afterwards to do ? Were they to remain in the capital of an 
unknown empire, supposing they could get possession of It, 
five hundred men in that insulated situation to keep millions 
of men in subjection I 

This appears to me the more appropriate merit of Cortez 
and his followers, and the extraordinary interest of this his- 
tory. every moment the reader may stop and ask himself 
what must be the next result ? What measure is Cortez next 
to adopt ? What will the Indians now attempt ? This sort 
of aansation of uncertainty, of indistinct and strange expecta- 
tion, which so belongs to this history, is not conveyed to a 
reader by the formal narrative of Cortex himself, but it is to 
a certain degree Bernal Diax ; and it would be etUirtly 
BO, if be not mixed and confused the parts of his story. 
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The confleqneoee of thifl WLfit of proper dktincttiess and 
arrangem^t k, that the reader is not properly conducted 
from step to step gradually and slowly^ seeing nothing bc&re 
him, nothing but the ground on which be stands, and time- 
fore as uncertain as the Spaniards must themselves have been 
of wlmt was next to follow. This want of arrangement in 
Bernal Diaz is unfortunate. The defect, however, is properly 
supplied by Robertson, whose relation, as it ought to do, 
gradually awakens, and then duly gratifies, expectation and 
anxiety. 

But tb return to the letters of Cortez, and to give a speci- 
men or two of their contents. 

And, first, it may be cnnous to observe the sentiments by 
which these plunderers and destroyers of innocent nations 
conceived themselve s to be actuated. After having made a 
certain progress in the country, the soldiers, when they saw 
the numbers and the courage of theirnew enemies, murmured 
aloud that it was folly to proceed, that retreat would soon be 
impossible, and that tliey would leave Cortez to go alone if 
he persisted in his impracticable enterprise. 

“ I told them to be of good courage, ” says Cortex, in his 
second letter ; to remember that they were the subjects of 
your majesty ; that Spaniards had never been wanting in 
proper spirit; that we were so happily situated, that ours 
would be the fortune to acquire for your majesties greater 
kingdoms and empires than the whole world could elsewhere 
furnish ; that we ought to behave ourselves like good men, 
and like Christians who were to be rewarded by supremo 
felicity in the life to come— by greater honour and renown in 
this, than any other nation had ever acquired ; and that they 
were to consider the assistance which was aflbrded us by that 
Almighty with whom nothing was impossible, and who evi- 
denced hii favour to our cause by the victories which he 
vouchsafed to us — so fatal to the enemy, so bloodless to our- 
selves/' 

Such were the motives which Cortez produced to hk aove- 
«igns. He omits another, which he certainly produced to 
his soldfen, the prospect of gold and plunder; no doubt the 
never-ceaaing and strongly exciting cause of all that asto- 
nishing perseverance which the Spaniards, already brave. 
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eidobitej in ^ dxscoreiy mnd conquests of the new 

worltL 

Agwiii, Cortex, as he proceeded in his enterprise, dearly 
pOTeived that though he had a powerful monarch and an im- 
haense empire to oppose in Montezuma and Mexico, still that 
he abould find allies as he went along, and that, therefore, 
success was at leewt not impossible, “ It was with the 
greatest pleasure,' ’ says he, that I saw their dissensions and 
animosities, for a way was thus opened me for their subjection. 
From the mountain proceeds, according to the proverb, what 
bums the mountain ; and the kingdom, says the gospel, that 
is divided against itself, cannot stand." 

One of the most daring achievements of the military skill 
and policy of Cortez was the seizure of Montezuma in his 
palace at mid-day. He takes no pains to varnish over this 
transaction to his court j to such a court (that of the emperor 
Charles V.) it would have been unnecessary. I thought," 
says Cortez, that it would be of material consequence, and 
conduce to the advancement of your majesty's state, and very 
mu#i to our protection and security, if the aforesaid Lord 
Montezuma was placed within my power," 

He mentions the pretences he made use of ; but he harries 
over, with all possible brevity, the distress and expostulations 
of the unfortunate emperor. “ There was a long altercation 
between us," says he, on these points ; and it would be 
tedious to enumerate what passed on each side." 

From a word that escapes Cortez, and from a single word 
only, may be conjectured the effect that was produced on the 
nobles by this extraordinary outrage on the majesty of their 
sovereign. " In the deepest silence and with tears theyj>Iaced 
him on his litter !" — flentes lectic© imposuerunt,” 

Cortez says nothing of the real intrepidity and hardiness of 
this transaction ; and Caesar himself relates not his exploits 
with a more distant neutrality than through the whole of 
these letters does the conqueror of Mexico. But Bernal 
Dias del Castillo, who is more disposed to do himself justice, 
cannot help observing, ''Now let the curiouA consider upon 
cur heroic actions ; first, in destroying Our ships, and there- 
with all hope of retreat ; secondly, in entering the city of 
Mexicb alW the alanning warnings that we had received ; 
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thirdly^ in daring to make priaoDor the grea t Moatemna, 
king of all that country, in hU own capital, and in the centre 
of hie own palabe, and putting the king in irone duriag the 
execution (the execution of Montezoma’s officers). Now &at 
I am old, I frequently revolve and reflect upon the events of 
that day, which appear to me aa *freah as if they had just 
passed, such is the impression they have made upon my 
mind. 1 say that it was not we who did these things, but 
that all was guided by the hand of Ckwi ; for what men on 
earth would otherwise have ventured, their numbers not 
amounting to four hurtdred and fifty, to have seized and put 
in irons a mighty monarch, and publicly burned his officers 
for obeying his orders, in a city larger thfim Venice, and at a 
distance of a thousand and five hundred leagues from their 
native country ! ! There is much matter for reflection in this, 
and it merits to be detailed otherwise than in the dry manner 
in which I relate it.” — Bemal Diaz, page 158. 

The horrible outrage to which Bemal Diaz here alludes 
certainly took place, Montezuma was obliged to deliver up 
to Cortez the officers who by his own order had fallen up^n a 
party of the Spaniards, and had put some of them to death. 
Cortez ordered these unfortunate subjects and defenders of 
an invaded monarch to be burnt olive, he saw the sen- 
tence executed, and he even threw Montezuma himself into 
chains. 

Even these transactions he relates in no apologetical 
manner; he seems to think it sufficient that Montezuma’s 
officers had killed the Spaniards ; no further crime was neces- 
sary in them : and that Montezuma had ordered them to do 
BO ; this was an offence sufficient in him. Et hoc modo,” 
these ^re his words, “ fuenint public^ in platea sine aliquo 
tumultu aut seditione combusti.” Again : “ Eodem die quo 
combusti fuerfe, Montezuma in compiles coUocari jussL” 

The last scene of degradation for Montezuma yet re- 
mained he was publicly to acknowledge himself the vassal 
of the king of Spain. Here Cortez does not disguise, for it 
•enhanced his own merit with the court, the mortification and 
pangs of an outraged monarch and his insulted people. He 
gives the speech of Montezuma; it was no doubt dictated to 
him by Cortez. Its purport was to show that the znastei; of 
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the true desceiKlatit of the origiaal bead of the 
t/bmean rmoe to whom they owed allegiance. Such were 
thA wordfi," says Cortei, which he delivered^ with teare and 
siglu*more and more deep than any tongue can adequately 
telL” '*Tbe nobles participeted in the anguish of their sore- 
ilMgn, and even the SpaniaJds themselves, the unfeeling arbiters 
of his fiitf, could not escape from the contagion of the general 
sympathy. Nothing, it is probable, but such passions as 
avarice and ambition could have kept them firm to their 
purpose. 

In this second letter of Corte* may be also found a descrip- 
tion of the city of Meiico. The facts he states are many and 
curious. The single fact of his seeing more than sixty thou- 
sand people every day meeting in a place for the purposes of 
buying and selling, is quite suflBcient to indicate the general 
civilization and importance of any community. ** Bet in 
eAdem civitate platea ubi quotidi^ ultra sexaginta millia ho- 
minum vendentium ementiumque cemuntur.^' 

The third letter contains the account of the protracted siege 
and final contest of the city of Mexico. The bravery of 
Guatimozin, the virtuous Hector of his Troy, is noted by 
Cortez ; but there is no account of the subsequent transac- 
tions which relate to this unfortunate prince, and which have 
consigned the principal followers of Cortez, and even Cortez 
himself, to the eternal reprobation of mankind. 

The work of Bernal Diaz has been described by Robertson, 
and must, by the recommendation of such an author as 
Robertion, be sufficiently introduced to your curiosity. I 
know of DO portion of this original work that can be well 
omitted, as the whole is not long, and as it is not an historian 
writing, but an old soldier talking to us, deeply im^essed, 
and very natuntlly impressed, with his own merits and those 
of his companions, and with the extraordinary scenes in 
which he had been engaged. It is not easy to turn away 
from a recital which, however rambling and often confused, 
bears always its own internal evidence of fairness and truth. 
** Let the wiee and learned,'’ says this honest veteran, ^ read 
my history from beginning to end, and they will then confess 
U;at there new existed in the world men, who by bold 
aebwrmBaaeiits {mre gained more for their lord and king than 
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we the brave conquerors^ amongst the poet ymliant of whom 
I was coQffldered as one^ and am the meet achcient of all. I 
Bay agam, that I — I myaelf — I am a true conqueror, axwl the 
moet aifient of alL” — Bernal Diaz, page 601. 

The narrative of Bernal Diaz is always more minirte and 
artless, and therefore very often of greater value, than even 
the letters of Cortez; and there is scarcely a point which can 
attract our curioeity that is not in some par1i|pr othrf touched 
upon. 

In the two quartos of the work of Clavigero, the > three 
last chapters of the first volume, the fifth, sixth, and seventh, 
are worth reading and may be compared with Robertson. 
His preface should be looked at, and the list of authors and 
original authorities. Most of the seoond volume is also worth 
reading; and it is very agreeable, and in some respects in- 
struoilve, to compare together Bernal Diaz, Clavigero, and 
Robertson. Clavigero is too minute, and Robertson perhape 
not enough so. 

For the next division of the general subject, the conquest 
of Peru, I cannot but consider the account of Robertson as 
sufficient. Pizarro was, after all, a vulgar conqueror, .and is 
from the first detested, though he seizes upon our respect, 
and retains it in defiance of ourSelves, fk)ni the powerful and 
decisive nature of his courage and of bis understandmg. 

The Peruvians, too, excite in us no emotions but those of 
the most genuine compassiom They repel not our imagina- 
tion, as do the Mexicans, by the abominable rites of their 
superstition ; but neither, on the other hand, do they occupy 
our respect by any proper defence of their country. 

When the facts of the discovery and conquest of the new 
world Have been thus investigated, the original subject of 
interest should then again present itself to your tonsideration. 
In this new world we have races of men who were never 
before suspe^^ed to have been in existence. Are they, then, 
like ounelves ? If difierent, in what respect different ? Are 
there any new principles in human nature to be here 
govered, or is t^re only to be Seen: a confirmation of the 
old ? WlMit materials are here supplied ^or the eonsideraiioti 
of the stateaman, the moralist, the i metaphysician? It is 
with this sort of specuhting Spirit that t^ hktory of the 
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MW worU and of ha ililutbitaQta sbould be coDstdered anew, 
after the qurioaity which bcloogs to the ptcre Tvtrrative has 
been once satufied. 

- Bobertsoi^ in hU references and in his own very ^Ikbn and 
intelligeiit dbservations^ opens a Wide field for meditation to 
a ^contemplative mind, and has neither declined nor treated 
^mWorthily imjwrtant part of his general subject. 

Bat z$6 obsen^tion npod jt^can be expect^ from me when 
it hn^ n«t onlyTieen A'scbssed by such a writer, but is in 
i^If^ extensive for k lecture. 

On the wh^e, ^e distinction which Dr. Robertson has 
. between (he inhabitants of Mexico and Peru and all the 
^Dore (nde ngtio^^f Amcrvi, wifl be feund to contri- 
bpte materiaHy to a cfepi; view of the whole subject 

po th^ latter (the more savage nations), I 
WoftJd .^oeotanend, pt Addition to the pages of Robertso*, the 
B&tfpljyVtranslatipn of Tachus, De Moribus Ger- 

Thesft wiU4^rfl.^£W *^ gertipal idea of the pnifonn effect 
dfiaatur^ msea np^ human beings, by the com- 

ftjwn whfeh ia .there ^hibited between the characters and 
6f oar sava^.aac^^ in the woods of Germany 
^th the tevagetf in of America, 

But wjtt^ respect both to these more savage nations and 
to ft® Moxioani.^ Peruvians, I may remark, on 
wh^l^ iit^^ .this n«w world, as in our own, it is still 
hdipaii natnre^ which appears before us. The meta- 
biimta still furnished with ideas 
ex^cwy'iA p^portipti to his fpii^ces of sensation and refleo 
tida> end p«p^ing. feflMnce of the principle of 

BMocuitioii. Tliefii«X?iA^aee,ll»Wmann^^ 

more Ofless by the 

s^ial gad pieitforei and pains, 

affectK^ afid pwiiona. The naturaHst wiU pereeivfe the same 
mflueiM»^ dhnafi^ "and (be fitaiesattan, .jof political insti- 

r.’**V ijbmfLEkable varieties 

u^th. Pentvia?t,4»ractet*B^-o4ijrbf a phyamaT, b'nt of an 

^obe^^ can entirely 
V of poIific(J ,aitaiflon of the 

■rjm|u», .timtf /of ia .lAkw rwm 
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ad«qBCte tl»4h« **^9^ 

It mav b« added* with m refereoce to lUd^twMi s aocowt, 
that th^'datopJ^ “ ^ Meiicau •npewtition becwe 

ferQcio«a *iid.tomU6i hutdww PeraTan oot^ have ew 

b^oild 4 H|d inDOoewtl^ tod he^vea a deac^ption pf the 
Bteta of pw^ffljy itt ^ Peruvian aation 
be undanto^r-oot ht,aU,.b^ uR^ »he Bujjpowtion ^ ^ 
Pe^vknt, wiA »Bpe^ to waate la»d,Vere still lit tM sdo- 
ation of the inhahitants of a n^w cOunfey* ; ' ' ' v ' 

Ob th^wwlej’it »ay be. obeervedi.'lhat dffer 
erilersd fflton tiw history of this neyr yArid, and 
time accompanied the pmich of Corte?* wfc per^ve Om^y.- 
our own fellow mortM* whpm,lt«, aje atiU-/^»»2!T; 
and that^e might ip many iwpeqts doneevye ^ 

fttiU teading the history of Phwpa. 
country divided into differtnt stotco } WO 
of government, republica and mondf^h^,* ^ 
system, an aru>Aocracy» 
and insurrectiofis, conqnfi«%JW^ 
bitantfl of the new world pji 4^rtiiggni<h»fc^ 
of poUtic^ action from fhe ^ w* 

The first impree8kii;doO,^ll>rjW»^ wj^^Mdh, 
the conquest of a wboja ooolioeht by a. hano^. Of 
abatee as we proceed, cehi p t^* d .thp-rys ^ 

of Mexico aa mpch by Wlndifm alhea^s by ifmoppan 
foUowert. That emjjlto, ^t'sg>peM^ had 

far and widq, and had twsry w!? 

or terror by Ha ambition 4«jii 

Mexico is oAhtOfie ipStaneO^.^bw^.l^A^^d* 

aU therein the 

and of aiwh HttprincipW • 

Wbeathe fipaaiaJ^Wpe^^^ ‘ 

the battle, of 

■iagsi ffiasa gag^: 

oppomm^ ^ 
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ot txmlbesm hi kme cf ffigagemchU^ dutt Bemtl Diaz 
ddduet ^'they might have Imried tjm Spaniards ttoSar the 
diBrt they hdd%. thdr hands/^ Bat it appettrs^ from tlm 
anoonat of the wme eye-witness, that when die 6eid was 
afterwards walked over and examhied, there wm't eight hun- 
dred indiani, lying dead or djfing ef tb^ir wMods^ and duly 
two Eoropeaifr; one hy a wcwmd in the ear, and another by 
dne in ^ throat. 

The wonder is rather that the Mexican# defended their 
empire so well, when we consider the nature df the Spanish 
solieiy; and the ufifortunate deacriptioa of the (iaracter of 
Montezuma. 

Pizarro, in like manner, had eVery necessary advantage 
orer the Peniviami ; h disputed succession, a civil, war raging 
in the country, allies wherever he moved, and a' people so 
inferior in tte military art, that these new invaders were here 
also coMdered, and very naturally considered, as more than 
^UUMOL *■ 

One topic^ among many others, connected with the dis- 
covery tud conquest of the new world, is that of the cruelties 
which were exercised by the Spaniards upon the defenceless 
Tndians. These cruelties, while they have left an eternal 
stain on the Spanish name, have consigned to immortality 
the virtuous labours of Las Casas, the celebrated bishop of 
Chiapa. His efforts in the cause of suffering humanity makfc 
a short but interesting portion of the history of Robertson. 
The bishop’s own book will, I think, disappoint expectation. * 
It is soinewhat too d^^Q^tory and sweeping in its state- 
ments* ^ This mode" of wriling and of statement, however, 
rather {ffesuppo^^ than mvalidates the general truth of the 
account. It isoiatural for a man to write thus, who is fell of 
hi# Bub^ac^ iWd of the heipcmsnm and extent^ the crimes 
he is reprobating. Such a man feels cmhnneM and detail and 
rainuteness impdasible, and a sort of iniuH on hk fe^ngs. 

The empires of Mexico and Pctu, &eiraitaation and con- 
inflst, are the great, auii indeed the only subjeot# in the his- 
nry of the Spacdsh achievemevU that deserve our study. But 
!km are other iufajects ^oo n i w a rt ed wiA the fiajM and West 
ndie^thatkBttstW attended arid oa^wbidi 1 mast, be&re 
lioonohKie, refer you kk ebiM soareesnfiiiEbi^ 

While the Spanmxtls ware^iireh^mg evfey to the west, the 
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Pcnteguefle, wbo had b«bQ fer taae down the 

coMt of Afrkft^ at leagAtkMbM the Gliding in Vas<^ 
de Gama and Albaqnei^iM, the CoMmbds «dd the Gtvtez ef 
the Eastern Indies. 

On tioi subject, information will be found in a few pages 
of the ,£fty*Minenth chapter Uf RqsmI ; and a more elaborate 
account (tbongh not more than should be read), in the first 
three sections of the eighth v<>hiine of the Modern History. 
Dr. Eobertaon^s last w^ on India should be read, as a very 
complete introAnction to the whole. 

As the ^nmiards went round the world in onb direction, 
and the Portuguese in another they at length met; and their 
concerns and conquests became extremely entangled. On this 
subject there is a great deal more than can well be considered 
in the eighth volume of the Modem History. There is an 
account of the Brazils in Harris’s voyages. The Braxils had 
been seized upon by the Portuguese. When Portugal fell 
under the domini9n of the Spanish crown, the Dutch made, 
their appearance every where as the invaders of the pos- 
sessions of their enemies. Of their conquests, settlements, 
and discoveries, a sufficient account is given in the thirty-third 
chapter of the Modem History. 

A very tedious detail is also given of the history of the 

g sh East India Company, and all these subjects are 
y dispatched in the eleventh letter of Russel. • 
these works refer to more elaborate accounts, which 
>e consuited, if necessary. 

But the more interesting part of the Engliih achievements 
in these new worlds was their attempt to establish settlements 
in Norik America. Of this very curious subject a very ade- 
quate idea may be formed from the beginning qf a great work 
which Dr. Robertson did not live to finish, and dffiich has 
been since very propaly published by his son. The refer- 
ences will conduct you to the original and more dreomstantkl 
histories of others. 

The first half of the first volume of the life of Washingtoo, 
lately published by Mr. MarakaU, will be sufifeient to supply 
what Dr. Robertson did aot attempt to give. 

Ibe wtrk of Raynal * treats of every thing that on be 
sought for connected with these sabjeota. But as theaatbor ^ 
comprehended in Id^plan such an exteanve fiaU of inquiry. 
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it wfi be ft&oold not be often ioaccxirate; 

lU^ 90 t 4^ iui aotborxtte* <an nnpardomble 

omwbn) be iofte^tbe fate of Votfai^ and is teldom<|iioted 
,bii( W be .n[|)rebai4ed. 

.I^^boweyer^ the student will pursue tbrou^ the woii^ all 
ihe <;g7eat leadmg historical ereuts^ without troubling himself 
with ihe Abb^V ezclamatioiu and superftuouB eloquence, and 
without dcpeijidfaig on the minuter parta of his relation, there 
can be no doubt that these celebrated volumes, thus perused, 
wiD be foufid not only agreeable, but highly u^fdi. 

And now I must allude, in a few words, to a celebrated and 
somewhat singular work, of which the title is, The Account 
of the European Settlements in America.^ I would recommend 
the perusal of this Work before the details, I have propcwed, 
have been begun ; and again, after they have been gone 
through ; i. e. I would recommend the perusal of it twice. It 
may be a map of the subject in the first instance, and a sum- 
mary in the second. 

This work^ has been always understood to be the work of 
Mr. Burke. Indeed, it could be attnbuted to no man of the 
period in which it was published, though a sort of Augustan 
age in England, but him. From the ease of the narrative, 
and the beauty of its observations, it might have belonged to 
Goldsmith. But there is a greater acquaintance with the 
commerc# and politics of the European nations, than could 
well be supposed, even in an author whose pen could touch 
upon every thing, and upon every thing with success. Add to 
this, that the rapid and fine philosophy, the careless spirit, 
and all that Eiffluence of mind which so uniformly distinguished 
the works of Burke, are all as clearly discernible in many 
parts of this anonymous and unpolished production, as in any 
of the m<fet regular perfonnances of that extraordinary man. 
As the work proceeds, the subjects diminish in real interest ; 
and the delight, though not always the instmctioD, of the 
reader, diminiahes also. It has been said, and with much 
appearance of probability, that tbeeWohimes were written by 
Burke in conjunction with his brother, who had lived in the 
West Indies, and who must bare had much local and valuable 
information to communicate; that the heavier parts were 
conaigoed by the orator to his more bumble associate, and 
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tbtt after treatiag Bimiidf tJf# inoi^ libtcye^ in the 

eflriiffl* piurt of the work, lie did no m^jle ttokA retiee and 
retouch the rHiiakttfer. * » 

Tlje great miafortane of the woric w, that snbJecU Vhich 
deserved aU^tbe power* of Burke we ofteu dispatched in too 
summary a manner. The great drfec^ that the ^uthor 
announces not his own sources of information, and leaves his 
readers without a wish to inquire after other work* but 
Harris’* Collection of Voyages, and Lasiteau ; valuable works, 
no doubt; but Mr. Burke might have assisted an inquirer 
with his observations on all the writers and document* which 
he had consulted; and such observations would have been 
inferior in value only to the work itself^ 

During the period which we are now considering, the com- 
merce of the world, cOid its knowledge, were rapidly progress 
sive. There are those who have a pleasure in tracing out the 
steps which lead to permanent alterations and improvement* 
in the concerns of mankind. To minds of this speculative and 
superior cast, the ettrly collections of voyages may be recom- 
mended — Hackluyt and Purchas, Works like these are very 
curious monuments of the nature of human enterprises ; 
human testimony and credulity ; of the nature of the human 
mind and of human affairs. Much more is, indeed, offered 
to a refined and philosophic observer, thou^ buried amid this 
unwieldy and unsightly mass, than was ever supposed by its 
originEd readers, or even its first compilers. 

In addition to the sort of interest which belongs to these 
ancjent accounts of the first efforts of discoverers and settlers, 
in the latter volumes of Purchas will be found very valuable 
abridgments of the original accounts relative to the achieve- 
ments of the Spaniards in South America, particularly a carious 
exhibition of the Mexican painting; and a very suffi c ient, 
though ftK) fevourable idea may be here formed of Las Casa*’ 
book, of which the greatest pait is given. These collectkms 
of voyages were followe^ by the collections of Churchill and 
Harris* But you must ®tc, that when Harris’s work is quoted, 
ft: is the last ^tion, not the first, that is referred to. 

Befpre I conclude, I must obierve that this most exteMtve 
subject of the conquests and settlements of the Entopean 
nations in' the £a^ wid We^ Indies divides itself into two 
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^HE great 8ubj^ of all is t&e cjyil^^ jreli^ne 

libertiofl of maokind, fbi^.OQ tfieso dopood intelli- 
gence, their prosperity, thau^ jji^pine*, p^irate fjid. public ; 
and hence ansee the extraordinary iqtepftst whic^ tq 

the era of our Rerolution. In conaequence of that most 
fortunate event, theae liberties were in England asserted with 
a auccesa unexampled in the history of. the nations of the 
earth ; and we must now therefore proceed to consider, aa wo 
have already in part done, how far they were at that period of 
1688 adjusted and established, and what was their subaequent 
progress. 

The first object of our attention is the reign oif William III. 
Then follows that Queen Anne, both very critical. 

This will appear very evident to thoee who examine them 
with any care, more particularly to those who have the faculty 
of placing themselves in the scenes that they see described by 
^the historian, a faculty of great consequence to those who are 
to read history. 

In the present lecture, I shall first mention the books that 
must be either consulted or read, I shall then make some 
observatkma on the parties by which these and subsequent 
periods have been distioguished. 

I shall then allude to some 'bf the coostitutional quUKhons 
which occurred in the rdgn of William, such as were tkta of 
importance, and such a# 1 conceive will be ever of importaaoe 
to the inbahitants of this aountry, while their free and 
form of government remains. ^ 

And now when we entwupcmt^ reign of William, we bbta 
no loi^ the asaistaace of the philoeopluc Vume. W«JbfiTe 
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mdkih ^ur tboie ob^emlaans ; 

io^ttitthifl boaaiieAi vlich Mre flo jn^ 
ihe 4flBght of Gibboa,'and which, willi whatever prejwdiccfl 
they be aceompaoied, and bowerer etu^iciotis may 
be tbo«e repreamttatioQl which they ioxaetimea enforce and 
fdorw^aiiU ceivlerthe kbflof hispegea.iiflQbjec^ thegreat^t 
legret, foave a raid which it is iiiijywaible ade^ately to 
BUp^y, 

In the dhtexu^ of Home, the hiatoriee of Dr. Somerville , 
will Iw <bnnd*v«y naefol, nor are they as yet gnfficieAly 
known^ nor duly estimated, 

. Bdsham wJU, 1 think, in like manner be found, for k con- 
siderable part of his work, very i^aluable : spirited, mtelligent, 
an ardent friend tp civil and religious liberty, and though 
apparently a dissenter, not a sectarian. In his latter volumes, 
indeed, from the breaking out of the late French war in 1793, 
he has departed from the equanimity of an historian, and has 
degenerated into the warmth, and almost the rage of a party 
writer. 

Of these authors (Somerville and Belsham) the use to 
the student will be the same. They will show him those 
more inq^ortant subjects of reflection which the detail of the 
history contains ; they will offer to him observations generally 
very judicious, and always the results o#much more labour 
and investigation than he will himself be disposed to un- 
dertake. These more important subjects may, whenever 
occasion requires, be followed up in their references; and 
some of them may be investigated in this more complete^ 
manner, on account of their own general importance, and 
as a portion of the proper labour of a philosophic reada^ of 
hffltory. 

For the detail^ Tindal will be found not unworthy to be the 
Buccewr of Rapin; equally diligent and copioas, with the 
same attachment to the best^interests of Englishmen, and, 
like bis predecessor, a sort of general substitute, in the absence 
of other writers. 

But the great historian for detail, even more than Tmda], 
is Ralph. Sach subjects awmay be thought, from the repre- 
setttatioos of Bekham and Someirille, to be important may 
be rsaii iriUt moih adrantage in this author; iU-humoored, 



tko dMbt, bat Uborwbl iild imp^xiid. liifoed, tl» irbole 
work shraU be 4oofc^ <mri it tatibbV«iidibr geoenl 

parpoeee^" it need boi* be regakriy read. Bameit ibttit, of 
ocHume^ be diligently p^^aed^ u en eye^^vritneu aod^^actor m 
tbeeoene; his raeritfl wd defects seem to lenuda m this part 
of ius history, what they were from "die first, often 

blamed^ ^ repor^ and representatiaDf are sefilom without 
their reasonableness or* their foundation, and must always be 
^ at least taken idto account Of late the credit of Burnet, 
eveh for accuracy, has been rising ; and since I drew up this 
lectur^ a new edition of the work has been rery properly 
publisled at Oxford, in whidu for the first time, kre gif en the 
abusife notes of Swift, tbe^^unfriendly comments of Lord 
Dartmouth, and the very excellent and constitutional obser- 
vations of Speaker T)nslow. 

Cobbett will supply the debates. In the appendix to the 
fifth volume, there are several tracts" published which will 
give an idea of the views of reasoners and statesmen at the - 
time; and there is not one of them which will not be found, 
in some way or other, valuable; more particularly Lord 
Shaftesbury's tract, No. 1, containing his objections to the 
representation of the House of Commons, and a scheme for 
its reform. Lord Somers' No. 4; his explanation and vindi- 
cation of the merik of the Revolution, and the subsequent 
system. Mr. Hampden's No. 6 ; a general description of the 
state of public opinion at the time and of the constitution, 
and against an excise. Mr. Lawton's No. 9 is a sort of 
specimen of the discontents of the Whigs. In No. 13 will be 
found all the arguments in favour of the liberty of the press. 
No. 15 is worth reading, and particularly Nos. 17 and 18, the 
Kentish petition, &c. 

The leading views* that I should propose to the student, of 
the reign of William, are these: — Supposing him^ltfi ai 
nsnal, to be unacquainted with all subsequent events, is to 
consider as the great object before him : first, the liberties of 
England ; secondly, the liberties of the Continent ; that is, 
in other words, first, whether the Revolution of 1688 Was 
destined to succeed; whether the exiled family was to be 
restored : secondly, whether the ambitton of Louis, wbether 
the Eggranttixemeut of France, wu to be checked^ These 
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to tee a saffid^t of unless 

i6mc ;S d iWi ectkm fint dt(touitig©d W^mterference- It was 
^ «Ajf te the parties to cofnibine tiwir measures and views* 
personal ebaracter ^ Jaines was ill fitted to recommend 
Irii w»e. The character of Wllliain, 6n the contrary, was 
mfla4Led hy great qualities which were worthy of the confi- 
dmice of brave and inteliigent men. The friends of James 
wm even divided in their political sentiments : some who 
were friends tb him meant (so endless are the mistakes of 
men on political subjects) to be fnends (can it be believed ?) 
to the constitution, and by no means to establish arbitrary 
power. William was often absent fi^m England, and the 
regency of Queen Mary was, on these occasions, conducted 
with a prfidence and moderation that gained friends among 
every party in the nation, not to mention that she was the 
eldest daughter^f the exiled monarch ; and her rule was, 
therefore, more agreeable to the prejudices of the Tories. 
Her death only united the interests of William and the Prin- 
cess Anne ; tind set the exiled family at a greater distaace by 
intercepting their more immediate return, and giving an op- 
portunity of securing the descent of the crown in a line of 
Protestant successors. Lastly, as the constitution improved, 
all orders in the state became more and more alienat^ from 
the maxims of arbitrary prerogative, and were more and more 
disposed to a settlement, which gave them a greater share and 
interest in the constitution of their country. 

On the whole, the Revolution in 1688, while William lived, 
appeared to succeed ; and on his death-bed, he had the grati- 
fication of reflecting, not only that he had maintained this 
great cause dtiring his reign, but that he saw, through his 
exertions, the <Awn descend to Anne on the prindples of the 
R^olution, and ‘ provisions made for its subsequent trans- 
mission to the Protestant line, in exclusion of the exiled 
fimrjly. 

The next question therefore is, to wjiotn are we indebted 
for the happy iiiue of so doubtfol an eiperiment during this 
moat criti^ period of the reign of William 1 

On inquiry it will, I think, be foqpd that the greatest 
share xd the nberit must be allotted lo himself ; but 

much w31 still remain to the great Whig leaders, aiKl to their 
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wanmnsL 

friends and adterenta in tbo .parKmmt attd the natiaQ ; Ter; 
little to the CSmrdi mni acquiesced in the 

new OTder of things, and nothing more ; and who negatively, 
rathor than fyutiyely, ccHitijbut^ to Hs establishment. It 
was o^n the whole very jbrtmiUe fof these kingdoms that the 
growing prosperity of the oommunity had multiplied a 
description of men in the great cities and commercial and 
manufacturing towns, who were active, independent, and 
intelligent ; who were therefore fevourable to the Whigs, and 
could be successfully opposed to the landed proprietors ; 
persons of great natural consequence and power, who in 
general had inherited, with their estates, opinions and feelings 
unfavourable to the civil and religiojjs ‘interests of mankind, 
derived from their too literal interpretation of par^ular texts 
in the Epistles. 

But these conclusions can only be drawn from a considera- 
tion of the conduct of all concerned ; that is, from the history 
of the reign. To that hi^ry I therefore refer you. 

With this inquiry will be found connected another, by no 
means unworthy of consideration, — the conduct of William 
with respect to the two great parties then in the state, the 
Whigs and the Tories. 

Every thing which a speculator on human nature could 
have anticipated with regard to the situation of the Prince 
of Orange, when he became king, was abundantly realized. 
William endeavoured to balance between the two parties ; to 
retain the affections of the Whigs, and yet acquire those of 
the Tories ; to give his favour to the one, but not to exclude 
the other from his kindness. 

The propriety and wisdom of his conduct, under all the 
existing circumstances, can of course be estipiated only by a 
consideration of the history of his reign in all its detail, ^od 
must, after all, be not a little decided by the general confi- 
dence of^he reader in his sagacity and good sense. 

But on the whole be failed, and the failure of such a man 
is an example to sifew the difficulty of mediating between 
ptwo parties, and the impossibility of receiving the jaoper 
ben^t of the Clients and virtues of both. No monarch 
ever possessed more knowledge of human nature, more 
equanimity, more elevation of mipd, than William : yet he 
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immeamt.to th* pcupoaw of fai^ 
«9jtt«ted Jbj laiAirate aod interats so 

diMMtdaut 

, tiw Httg,' thfngl|. bUiiw, ia ti)e nw^ier end *o tfae 
otjpit^l hm aotioed, wm sacSm^ ia tii« oaia. H« so 
trioaiplied orer tiie difeml ti CT c( ba sitnatioit, ^^jtdeot passions 
on th« one side, and nafbrtnaate ■opmions cm the other, that 
fce,M least snj^rted the cause of the Revolution ; and tboagh 
lu own personal comforts and composure of miud wctc oon- 
timi^ distal^, and soitMtimes destroyed, the cirii and 
religious liberties of a great people and of the continent were, 
with whatever sacrifices, ambaftassments, and dangers to him- 
self, asserted and maidtuned. 

This is « merit whicf will always place him high in the 
scale of estimation, even when compared with the greatest of 
his fellow mortals. 

On the whole, the first parliament in King WiUiam's reign 
was the conventional parliament, wiich legalized the Revolu- 
tion, and enacted the Bill of Rights. But this was the work of 
the Whigs; and if they had done nothing more, they might, by 
^ese merits, have compensated for any subsequent faulte, any 
faulte but that of undoing their great work, and bringing the 
Stuarte back to the throne. This last crime, however, to the 
hberties of their country they neither did commit, nor endeavour 
to ^mmit. It is painful, it is disgusting, it b astonishing, to 
find individuals among them corresponding with the exiled 
monarch, as if they w&e disposed to jMopitiate him, at least 
and, be considered as his friends rather than as his enemies, if 
fortune, by any of her unworthy caprices, placed him once 
more upon the throne. Of this baseness there were too 
many of them guiUy, guilty as individuals; but as a body, 
^ as a party, they were never guilty. They were faithful to 
^bnd and the beat interests of maakhul; and they nera 
ftiled to show a lively sense of the great canse whi«h was at 

BSi^wWviitiiapwwnal safety of wm in danger 

or iua tfarc^ ^ 4een, aa it sometiiM was seen, really to 
shake undet hi^ Thia n their paranMont merit to ail suc- 
ceeding genaratjons : they were ftte autfaoci^tbe condoctori, 
and the -naitttaiiwia of the Revolution. 

Hie reign of Klisabeti^is recommended by Home to the 
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pgKknlar of wko mmH <o ttfe t w rtt toA the 
nator^oftlK) l&ig;liiI|^«QM^ «o may 1 tlittkk p^ricKl 
before oe. 

By the Befofartkm ebd th% Bil} of Righto, no donbt, the 
hbeitiae of the ^bootry r eeii ved a moet importooi adranoe- 
m^t. Bat the coiistitutioii was settling, not settled; and 
qtieatlonfi of great coasequence to ito intereeto were agitated 
during the ^*^1© of this reign of William. We hare^tbe" 
Civil Xist, the Place Bill, the Triennial Bill, the Treason 
Bill, the q\*ection of the liberty of^the press, the quectitn of 
standing ahnies, of the responsibility of miniaters, and finally, 
we have the veto of the king more than once exercised, and 
even a sort of debate in the commons upon this assertion of 
tlft prerogatiTe. We have all these questions mAing their 
appearance in the course of a single reign of thirteeti years. 
They comprehend most of the points which belong to the 
formation of a good government : and it is to these questions, 
the debates upon them, thfe conduct of the two parties, and 
of the king, ^at I would more particularly wish to call your 
attention. 

But when I recommend it to you to pursue these subjects 
through the debates of the houses, and in some instances 
through the statute book, I am obliged to confess that the 
debates themselves will on these occasions much disappoint 
your expectations. They have been taken down so imper- 
fectly, that each of the speeches given seems to resemble the 
hints or beads of a speech put down by a speaker before its 
delivery, rather than the report of a speech alretfy delivered. 
Many of the parts are unconnected with each other; the 
aentenoee, as they stand, often unintelligible, and passages in 
the speech of one member replying to passages in the speech 
of anotho* which do not appear. All this was a nec es s ar y 
conseqtience of whA was at that time considered as h pririUge 
of the hdntoe, one which the bouse ought alwa^ to^mmt 
upon — the privacy of their debates. Thejr ^vfle^ it is sffll, 
and ought always to be, but it is now properly only 
insisted upon ocoasfooally, under some' partieQlai' drcrnnh- 
staness that teeing tbe house to require tt« Instances ofHhe 
assertion of this privilege occamd during this reign m 
one Dyer, a neBwa40tter writer, hating presumed iithil neiri-- 
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irti«ri do^ifttbor 
^ailatoiirtarmeddfewHhtl^ 
of the boaBe,"*' 

"'No stronger proof need begtreaofihe sdTikoceil aMs not 
'onljr of sockty, bat of the poHtical skoatioa ^f the oooQtry^ 
than the decided improYement iimt has gradaally t&ke| pU^ 
in important particul^ An estimate can now be formed, 
not only of the topics inasted upon by the tpealcers m 
either hoase^ but generally of the relatiYe beauty and 
quence of the speeches themselves* The judgment that may 
now be made ; the criticism that may now be exercised, Wot 
only on^the inte^ty but on the ability of the members of the 
two houses, can^t but be of the most salutary consequence 
to thenl EUB* we^F as to the public. Posterity will be able 
to derive an entertainment and instruction from the par- 
liamentary debates, which is to us, during a long period of 
' our annals, not at all, or but too imperfectly .sifppli^. It is 
in vain for us to inquire after the parliamentary eloquence 
of Hampden or Lord Bolingbroke, but after ages will not 
be entirely without the means of appreciating the powers 
of the two great orators of our own days — of Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Pitt, the Demosthenes and the Cicero of modern his- 
tory. 

But to return. In examining such questions as I have 
staled to ocour in the reign of William, recourse must be had, 
for want of better materials, to the debates, which may be 
found in Cobbett ; and if reference be had to his authorities, 
they ^ill be found, properly lepresented; and concise, broken, 
and unsatisfactory as they may be, they may still convey 
much valuable instruction; and from ttfrerent paragr^dia 
acattored Over the speeches of a flebate, a gmnl notion 
may be alwaj^ formed of thor tone and temp^ of the period 
before m, o^the progress of the oonstitsboa of > the 
co^try, Bhekstone sdso, and the statote book, must occ^- 
iionalty be referred to. The statute book^ it most be always 
renM^mberad, is itoelf a history ; fo a ptulosofito eye none so 
-instructive. To invert it, bowcwer^ into a hisfory, requires 


md mi raty p«ti«nt ImUtM 

1%^ nl^i^ of the dril liet ii entobeirmueil by what waa 
thett 'tiv nfttore. pf the rev^enn^ of the oxDwn: there 

Mtae.^pQOtuit ^ thii i^veiHje in Blackstone. But the beet 
notice of as fer as relates te William’s reign, to be seen 
in and as the pniwgi^s in his history are character- 

istic of the times and of the opinions of form^ statesmen^ I 
recommend them to yonr perusaL 
It appears that the rereniie was&at given for a year, than for 
6ve years, then for life. At last, in Uie April of 1689, tb^ve- 
nue was properly distinguished into difiiient parts, and it was 
resolved that six hundred thousand pounds should be allowed 
for the charge of the civil government* and seven hundred thoif- 
sand pounds toward the occasions in charging the navy.” 

To as, no doubt, it must appear that the distinction between 
the personal eipensea of the sovereign, and those that belong 
to the state, whHSi were formerly confounded, is not only 
perfectly just, but somewhat obvious; that it was not only 
desirable, bufnecessary, that the crown should be furnished 
with a regular revenue of its own, either by inheritance or4he 
positive settlement of parliament, and not be left to come 
continually to the house for pecuniary support, like a depend- 
ant on a benefactor. 

But the sentiments which our ancestors had imbibed, not 
only from the analogies and general spirit of the constitu- 
tion, but from the dreadful lessons of former events, are 
sufficiently plain from their speeches and resolves on all 
these occasions, and as such, highly worthy of remark* A 
Place Bill was brought in ; by this bill all members of the 
House of Commons were incapacitated from holding places 
of trust and profit ; it was brought in by the Whigs, but at 
a time when they were in opposition. It was rejected by the 
lords, but only by a rw^^rifling majority, and not till after a 
Tery celebrat^, though not very valnable or comprehenaiTe 
speech in ffivoor of it by Lord Mnlgrare, Which you will see 
ip -Cobbett. When the Whigs were in power, it moaUbe 
obsenred that the bill #as again brought forward, was carried 
throa|^ the houses, and only lost by the poaitire nd »ery 
**«*onabIe rejection of the king. 

SI 
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were angry and addreMed hie Majfssty; 
thijy eeoeived a though erasiffe ceply, and they then 
Jiroceeded to comment very &e^y gpon this reply, hot the 
pewet of the Veto wa* not denied, and when the ntotion for a 
fintiier and more explicit answer hwn the king was made, it 
was very properly overruled by a majority of two hundred 
ami twenty-nine to eighty-eight. ‘ The whole proceedings are 
very eoriona. 

It must be remembered that ikit Place Bin went to in- 
capamtnte oJJ members of the bouse from holding posts and 
of trust and pirofiL The 1:^1 was modified in thin 
respect afterwards, when it was brought forward in Queen 
Aime’s reign. It is a very difierent question whether ali, or 
whether some are to be incapacitated. 

The third subject ^hich I mentioned was the Triennial Bill. 
This bill was in like manner brought forward by the Whigs 
in the House of Lords. It was passed by the commons 
two hundred and ten to one hundred an^ thirty-two on the 
ftrst reading, and only two hundred to one hundred and 
sixty-one on the second. The speakers in favdur of it seem 
to have been the Whigs, and the arguments in support of it 
were all drawn from their school of political reasoning. This 
bill was also rejected by the king. Two years afterwards, how- 
ever, the bill was once more carried through the two houses, 
and at last received the royal assent. This bOl, in the ancient 
parliamentary manner of truck and bartei^ was coupled with 
a bill of supply,** and the consideration of this supply, united 
to the exp^tion of the queen’s death, probably procured 
fr<Jnd,the' king that assent which he had before so positivelv 
denied. 

This statute is not, as has been represented, an infringement 
of any right or custom of annual parliaments. No such 
right or custom ever existed since the known nfqjearance of 
the House of Commons j it was, oi4Kha contrary, a limitation 
of the length of parliaments which had been accustomed to 
sit till the crown thought proper to dissolve them and call a 
new one; in Charles the Second’s tiae, one and rinji 
pvlivaent sat, nearly eaghteen years. statute of William 
was to Imut the ooutmuance of any one parhiuneat to throe 

years; it was a most distiaet infrini^Ba^ of the power of the 
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wkicfa is tkk pointy it then 6to*d, wu tmrdmftte; 
it wv fiilt tt tn iftfiringemeat, ud bo remt^ mn by 
WiUi^ 111 

Wo owoildo bill, ud thif- akeimtioii of ltho 

fioft in tfaii particular rospaet^ to the WUg«, which abooUl be 
remembered by thoee who andertake to censure them for their 
Septennial Bill in the reign ofXSleorge L 
The Treason Bill was revirecrtJid carried. By this bill it was 
encted> that the accased should hare a copy of hit indictment, 
counsel to plead for him, not be indicted except on o^ths 
of two witnesses, and within three years of the odSfince; that a 
list of the jnry should be furnished, and a power to summon 
witnesses allowed. That prorisioDS like these, so natural and 
so indispensable to the cause of justice, should be still wanting 
in the year 1695, and in a country like ^England, where oAall 
other countries the principles of civil liberty had been most 
uuiforoily and successfully vindicated ; that enactments like 
these should still ‘even m this kingdom be vranting, surely 
forms a very striking proof of the difficulty with which all 
efforts in the cause of political right can be successfully made. 

I need surely say nothing of the merit of those men who en- 
gage in such attempts, or of the good fortune of the country 
where such advantages are obtained. 

The reign of William is also remarkable for the sentiments 
and conduct of our ancestors on the subject of a standing army. 
Their j^lousy was*fcuch that the king was denied not only 
the contiouahce of his defence against Louis XIV., but even 
hjs Dutch guards, the companions of his victorisa and the 
followers of his doubtful fortunes; an intolerable oaAng^ he 
could not but think, on his feelings of natural and honourable 
attachment This subject is well treated by Somerville, and 
in pamphlets and speeches that may be found in Cobbett 
la our own times, with our large mafNiee of manoBu^turing 
population, such jealousy Is in vain. 

The liberty of the press is likewise one of the subjects 
bdooging to thki remarkable period* I will dwell a little on 
tbs' subj^ on account of its jinportaoce* 

The first measure which a country luturally adopts ie^ 
to take the regulation of the press is^ its own hsiwhi, or 
rather to leave the ejoebative magistrate to do so/ *lt was 
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^berelb^ with &rKt regulated hj the king’s proclama- 
^hilriti©^ charters oL privilege and licence, and 
finally^ by decrees of the War-<3haiDber. A licenser is 
among the erst expedients resorted to by a government, and 
beyond this stage in France the state seems never to have 
advanced, 

So slow is the progress of ^piankind on such subjects, tlmt 
fven the long parliament, while it demolished the stkr- 
chamber, assuraed the very powers which the star-chamber 
had exeijcised with respect to the licensing of books; and as 
if the constitution was in this point to be benefited by no 
variety of change, a licenser was still the expedient a/ier the 
Restoration, This appears from the act made in die year 
1662, when the subject fell again under the consideration of 
tha» legislature, or rather of Clarendon. The act itself should 
be perused. It is in the eighth volume of the statutes. A 
licenser, I must repeat, was still the expedient. 

The language of the preamble is the natural language of 
mfimkind on these occasions ; it is this, “ theU by the geneml 
licentiousness of the late times many evil-disposed persons 
have been encouraged to print and sell heretical, schismatical, 
blasphemous, seditious, and treasonable books, icc. &c., for 
preventing whereof no surer means can be advised than by re- 
ducing and limiting the number of printing presses,^’ &c. 

And what then is to follow? First, that no person shall 
presume to print any heretical, seditioA, schismatical, or 
oflensive books or pamphlets wherein any doctrine or opinion 
shall be asaected or maintdin^, which is contrary 1o the 
Christian faith, or the doctrine discipline of the Church of 
England, or which shall or may tend, or be, to the scandal of 
religion or the church, or the government or govemors of the 
church, state, or commonwealth, or of any corporation or 
particular persons or person whatsoever, nor shall import 
such books, See, fee. These are very general and comprehen- 
sive terms. 

What then were the printers or authors to do ? As the terms 
were so general and comprehfnsive, bow were they to he 
secure, firom ofiending? 

Whj,l^ the next danse, all books concerning the common 
laws realm were be printed by the special allowance 
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of Aft Lord QamcoBor, tbe Lofds C3iWJaatice§, tc^or one 
of tb^ appointment All^)>ookft of bistorj and aSiin of 
Btate, by tbe liocftce of Ae Secretaries of Stafe, Ac. ; 
books of divinity, phy^ philosophy, Ac. by tbe licence of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Tbe penalties of Ae act were, Aat the printer for tbe first 
o^ence should be disenabled ♦from exercising his respective 
trade for Ae apace of Aree years, and for Ae second be 
disenabled for every with farAer punishment of fine and im- 
prisonment to any degree not extending to life and limb, at 
the pleasure of Ae judges. 

Now, here we have Ae first movement Aat is made by a 
state on this momentous subject. It wishes for knowledge, 
for inquiry, for literary exertion, for government, and for 
religion, but for no knowledge, and no inquiry mconsistent 
with the interests of either that government, or religion, 
which are actually established at the time. It Aerefore 
denounces every thing that is in its opinion heretical and 
seditious, and produces its licensers. And Ais I conceive to 
be the first stage of legislation on the subject. 

The next stage is to lay aside the ex^bdient of a licenser, 
to have no previous restraint on publications, but to give a 
general description of such books or writings as are illegal, 
and then to punish the author or printers of any publications 
that come under such general description. 

This is the second stage, and one of great improvement; 
Aat Ip which you will see Blackstone allude, and in which 
he seems to rest content ^t^uch remains^ be 
and determined; for instance, what really are the general 
terms which the state makes use of? for if general terms are 
to be used, there is no work w^here the slightest freedom of 
thought is exercised, Aat may not be brought within their 
meaning. Here there is a great di6aculty; and yet how is 
this Afficulty to be avoided ? What terms but general terms 
can be adopted ? No other certainly ; it is therefore of very 
great importance what the general terms are ; and this reflec- 
tion will immediately lead to anoAer mquiry,— #fAn are to 
decide whether the publication in question feiriy comes within 
the general description of the law or not ? The judges of the 
land, it will be answered, on Ae first view of the subject ; for 
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ncblMii eurmlooe kixHr wiatiA the &aA AWMiig of the 
gviMnif mmdo Me of ftotn tiiotr km^ femitiurty tfao 
|)litis«llogy of the laM; and diey fWun tlteir 
tteoMHily pcjMOM minib entigbiooed, and undmtand-^ 
mgs more powofnl, itmn can be expected to &11 to ibe lot of 
onUoary jorymen. 

And tbue we arrirc at the completion of the eocond Btage^ 
legiah^n on the lubject ; no longer a hceneer as in the first, 
but tt law made in general terms, and the judges of the land 
left to decide whether an author has offended against the law 
or not* This is a situation of things much more ftiTourable 
to the interests of mankind. 

But at length men will reason thus : — What is it that the 
laws mean ? Only to preyent and punish such writings as 
are injurious to morals and religion or dangerous to the state? 
They mean nothing more; they ought to mean nothing more. 
If therefore the writings are such that twelve ordinary men 
can see neither injury to morals and religion, nor danger to 
the state, in any reasonii^ or expressions which they con- 
tain, what can in fact be the injury or the danger? 

The province, thdfcfore, of deciding upon such cases, it will 
be argued, ought to be withdrawn from the judges, who are 
not, on the whole, sufficiently unprejudiced and disinterested, 
and should be transferred to twelve ordinary men, to whom 
no such objection, and certainly no very reasonable objection, 
can be made* 

Here we seem to have the third and last stage to^hich 
this most impcwtant subject can dc brought ; a law in general 
terms, and a jury to decide whether the law b€is been broken. 

One point still remains — the penalty. When the NATtnajE 
of the penalty has been previously described by the law in ge- 
neral terms — imprisonment and fine for instance — the dsobbb 
of it must be left to the discretion either of the jury or of the 
judges; to which, then, of the two ? 

WjA wbatcrer hesitation, we must intrust it to the latter — 
to the judges ; that is, to those who are accostoroed to the wse 
of power, to the exercise of their judgments on dtfferent casetf, 
and who deckle, happily for their country, in the face of the 
bar ^nd of that countiy. To men Uke these rather thta to 
wxessm bodies of men like jurymen^ who would each art 
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upon views of tbeir own ; wfaoM ptmishmeota v^ld tberdbiw 
be cmpricknift, and wi to be calcdated upoa befbrduAd, and 
who^ being liable to be afieoted^ ^tUl more than jndgdl^y the 
paBaione of the boor, would mal^ tbeir decisioiiB Bometimea 
improperly lenient, and at otho' timea prepoaterouBly severe. 
Here I must leave the subject, but I must leave it with 
addressing three observatiooB to those who wish to make it, 
what it highly desses to be, a subject of their meditM^. 

The first is this, that the law must unavoidably make use of 
some general terms to describe what it prohibits. The diffi- 
culty then is to determine what those general tenns shall be ; 
what words and phrases will best allow to society all the 
means of information, and yet secure to it the peaceable 
enjoyment of some of its mostomportant interests. 

The difficulty is very great; and it will be found more and 
more great, the more it is considered ; at the same time, that 
it is ^he very ^point which must be laboured, whenever any 
improvement in any existing system is thought of. 

My next observation is, that as the jury is to decide whether 
the law has been violated, it is of great consequence how that 
jury is composed; who is the officer that selects them; in 
what manner, &c. Discretion must be lodged somewhere, no 
doubt ; but here is another point in itself difficult, and that 
should be well considered. 

My last observation is, that w^e have been obliged to leave 
the degree of penalty to depend on the good pleasure of the 
judgfs, and that therefore the subject of the liberty of the 
press cannot be considered as one that can ever be dismissed 
from pubhc anxiety ; because, though judges are men who 
go Arough the duties of their situation with more uniform 
accuracy, integrity, and intelligence than perhaps any other 
description of public functionaries that can be mentioned, 
still it must be observed that they are not likely to be of them- 
selves very favourable to the liberty of the press. They are 
men accustomed to observe the benefits, not of iHtidsing the 
laws and government of a country, but of administering 

peace, order, precedent, usage,, these are the objects tbst 
naturally excite their respect; the necessity of control, of 
pcuuihment, of reverence for established laws and institutions, 
these are the consideratioiis that are alone familiar to their 
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lahiJi^OothAr tt«iitf-^f£tnk>^y.^rgyh^f 
not ^Wy to be very ilddfe^ jp o pi iV .fWinjp -c^ 

eEirea popular rights, Wh^M^ ^je HpatT’pfftnioMi integrity or 
profewcmal ability, they. a!re' clearly flistwgniihahle the 
pbilosopber or patriot, who may W^epectilating both on them 
and the laws they administer and t6^*goyernmfeai.tbey* serve 
and the extent and ultimate wisdom^ of wbdae opinions they 
ore never very willing to examine and understand. 

They are not therefore very eligible dispensers of the 
penalties of the law, if any less objectionable conld be found ; 
but none can, and here therefore is a difficnlty^^ot entirely to 
be overcome — the unfavourable temperament of the judges. 
But the temperament of the jadges will sympathize with the 
temperament of the surrounding society, the bar in whose 
presence they act, the houses 6f legislature, and every intelli- 
gent man in the kingdom. 

Discretion must always be lodged somewhere, but the 
manner in which it is exercised will always depend on the 
habits of thought and feeling known at the time to exist in 
the community ; so little can a constitution provide for its own 
administration and security. 

The liberty of the press is therefore a very faithful indsK of 
the state of the public mind and of the public happiness ; for 
the piws is more or less restrained (it can never be left with- 
oit some restraint, from the very nature of some particular- 
subjects), but it is more or less restrained, as a country enjoys 
more or less a pure religion, and a reasonable government, a 
wide circulation of knowledge, and a general diffusion of com- 
mercial and manufacturing prosperity. 

To conclude my enumeration of important subjects, the 
student must not omit to consider the proceedings in the case 
of the impeachment'of Lord Bomers. I mention them for ifae 
sake of one inclusion, that may at least be drawn from them, 
the reeponaillHty of ministerB for every thing they do ; that they 
are #iot^ abelter themselves under any plea of deference to 
the <^)tnk)D of their sovepeign ; that tiiey are not to advise or 
to actio any manner inconustent with their own views of pro- 
priety mod policy, when the case before them is of sufficfomt 
importEBoe. 
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i^iW u^ftiOr? iiffmat parts l^kiuit be 

kN>k«d iipcui ftSAftt tba^ mtb«* aa having 

already Allan inl<»i^tbcir kppdJnAd ^lacea, Thtie we have in the 
cshit^ adminii^ratioiii ojade np of men differing from each 
other m diotr prmci^lesl In the honseat the members of a 
party oftes opposing the measures of their friends in office ; 
the king giving hjs veto to bilU that h£id passed the houses, 
from his inability to resist them in any other manner; the 
decisions of the commons, and even of the lords, very uncer- 
tain ; their debates stormy. Occurrences Kke these indicate a 
constitution settling rather than settled. But the whole is, on 
this Eiccount, only the more interesting and instructive. 

The civil liberties of the country must, upon a review of 
the questions and the proceedi%8 to which I have now briefly 
aJluded, be considered as in a rapid state of progress ; and this 
it was natural to expect would be the case, when the king was 
seated on the throne on the popular principles of resistance to 
illegal rule ; when the patrons of arbitrary power were thrown 
in to opposition, and therefore often compelled to adopt language 
and measures favourable to civil freedom ; when the Whigs, 
who were now become the courtiers of the realm, could not 
but be influenced by their old habits of thinking and feeling 
on constitutional questions ; and when the nation itself cOuljJ 
adopt no sentiments favourable to arbitrary power without 
being immediately'reminded of James IL ; his judges and his 
priests; of popery, and all the evils they had so narrowly 
escaped. 

With regard to the religious liberties of the country, pro- 
gress had likewise been made by the passing of the Act of 
Toleratiom 

The king’s efforts in this great cause I have already no- 
ticed — his BCtoewhat unsuccessful efforts. No brighter pert 
of his character can be found. Of the Whigs, the best pahe- 
gyric, as far as relates to this subject, may be seen^ the 
accusations of their political opponents, the Tories; who 
always called them Dissenters, and represented them as 
indiffiarci4 to the real interests of religion. Tbis, however, 
was not their &ult. They were guilty of no mdiffimnee to 
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rel % i oB»bwt^ t base iou oi i^tch accoaatkM^ and of a die- 
IpMbOoM compltaiice wUfa the intoleiant Aeata^ci propoeed to 
tbem ; propo^ to tbevn by thoie wbo were not unfineijuently^ 
ott thcsa oocaaionfl, tben- rivals for popolarity ; that doabtfol 
criterion of pabhc merit on mtey subject^Jiut above all on 
taUgioaB iubjectej for on religioua subjects popularity can 
always be acquired by stigmatiriiig with terms of reproach, or 
pursorng with penalties or restrictions, any opposers to the 
established system. 

When, therefore, we mention the Toleration Act which 
William procured, we must not forget the penal acts that 
were 4iho pass^ The Paptsts, the Arians^ the Socinians, 
fell more particularly under the persecutions of the legis- 
lature. 

These descriptions of men saw themselres proclaimed in 
different jxsnal statutes, the eSfe (the Papist) enemi^ of the 
state, who were not to exercise the offices of their religion, 
nor educate their children (as they thought best)^nor receive 
the inheritances of their fathers ; and the other, the Arians 
and Socinians, publishers of bl^phemous and infemous opi- 
nions <I use the words of the act) contrary to the doctrines 
and prinaples of the Christian religion, greatly tending to the 
dishonour of Almighty God, and that may prove destructive 
to the peace and welfiare of msuikind. 

If any popish priest,” says th^ third clause of the 11th 
and 12th of William, chsipter 4th, shall say mass or exer- 
cise any port of the office or function of a priest, or if any 
Papist shall take upon himself the education of youth, every 
such person shall, on conviction, be adjudged to pd^tual 
imprisonment.” 

If, on the contrary, any jjerson shall be convicted of send- 
ing his child abroad to be educated in the Romish religion, be 
was to forfeit one hundred pounds, by the sixth clause of the 
same act 

By the fourth clause, if a Papi^ took not the oath of 
Mprwytcy (which a Papist coald not take— Sir T. Mo« could 
not, ndf Bishop Fisher, and were therefore put to deaths, 
hm was dbabted and made incapaUe to mAerft or take by 
defcnt, 4c. tc. And if, again, be was poaseea^ of any 
capital m money, he was equally disabled from purchasing 
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to ^ to the next offeorwbo t PMtestnnt Sdclmnuitbe 
Btaie of the Jmblic toleration with reepect to the Papjita. 

Wfth respect to the Arlans and Sodnians^ 4he act of the 
9th and 10th of Wflltam (c, 32, p, 277) declares, that if any 
person (haring been educated in the Christian religion) shall 
deny any one of the persons in the Holy Trinity to be Gkid, 
or shall assort or maintain thm ore more Gods than one, or 
shall deny the Christian religion to be -true, or the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament to be of dirine 
authority, such person shall, for the firrt oflfence, be disabled 
from enjoying fcany office or offices, ecclesiastical, dril, or 
military ; and, if a second time convicted of the said crimes, 
be disabled to sue prosecute in any court of law or equity, 
or be guardian or executor, or capable of any legacy or deed 
of gift, or bear any office or benefice, and suffer imprisonment 
for three years. ^ 

Acts of parliament like these make a considerable approach 
to the excommunication of the Romish see in the dark ages. 

The truth o^the doctrines, and of the prindples which tijese 
acts were meant to propeigate and iipcure, is no part of the 
question now before us. Truth cannot be so propagated, and 
must not, eipen if it were possible, be to secure^d- The intel- 
ligence and humanity of the present age woald revolt from 
acts of parliament like these. Such is the happy influence 
of general prosperity and of a free government, not only on 
the community, but on the mistaken men, who forget, in the 
ardour of their xeal, and the supposed duties of their situation, 
all tM rights of the human mind, Eind all the precepts of thdr 
divine Master. But these acts must ever remain portions of 
historical reading, as indicative of the nature of the hutnan 
mind on these important sal>jects. 

Before I conclude my lecture, I must allude, bowercr 
shortly, to the second object of inquiry, which I originally 
proposed; the foreign jiblitics of William, or the history of the 
civil and rdigioui liberties of Europe* . - 

The general description of^ Ais part of our Ijobours laay be 
shoit- Louis was every wtone the enemy of mankind; Wil- 
liam their defender. His campaigns against the ceM^rtted 
Luxemboorg, the peace ei Ryawick, the two pertitioa trarii es. 
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Ae dealt of Wilfiam, fon^ the chief topic® of 
ttBiUltiation and 

Particulars* respecting these eubjecta may be found m the 
Manoin of St Simon ; in Burnet’s History of his own 
Times ,* in the Hardwicke Papers ; and finally there is an 
estimate of the whole subject in Bolingbroke’s Letters on 
Histojy, in the seventh and eighth. An estimate so full, so 
reasonable, and in every respect so masterly, that it is useless 
for me to do more th^ refer to it. 

Maepherson has wntten a history of Great Britain from the 
Restoration to the accession of the House of flanover. This 
history may always be resorted to whenever an unfavourable 
representation is wanted of the conduct or character of Wil- 
liam. Yet, even with respect to that part of our subject which 
is at present before us, the foreign politics of William, Mac- 
pherson is obliged to allow that William was placed at the 
head of his native counfry as the last hope of her#afety from 
conquest and a foreign yoke; that he was raised to the 
throne of Great Britain under the name of he^ deliverer from 
civft tyranny and religious persecution ; that he was con- 
sidered in the same important light by the rest of Europe ; 
that the Empjre, Spain, and Italy looked up to hjj counsels as 
their only resource against the exorbitant ambition and power 
of Louis XIV. ; and that France herself, when she affected to 
despise his power the most, owned his importance by an illibe- 
ral joy upon a false report of his death. 

Higher praise than this cannot possibly be received. Meiy 
ivho engage in the affairs of the world, and have felents 
Bufljcient to influence and control them as William did, cai> 
neither appear to be nor can really be without decided faults. 
But if such be the bright side of any human character, \^e 
may turn away from its obscurities. 

William was a patriot and a hero, but not a successful 
warrior. It was said that he had raided more siege* and lost 
more^lattle* than any general of his age. But he was opposed 
to the most coDSummate conftaanders that even France has 
piodnoed ; and hie own arm ie* were compoeed of the oflScers 
and aoldiere of different nations. " His defeats,*^ Bays Bohng- 
bredee, nttnifestly due, in gteat measure, to circam- 
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defeats couW ^lot depress, was all hh own. He ha(i diffictil- 
ties ID his own commonwealth ; the governors of the Spanish' 
Low Countries crossed his measures sometiraes ; the German 
allies disappointed and broke them often; and it is not impro- 
bable that he was frequently betrayed.'' 

The peace of Ryswick was loudly censured by the French 
politicians. It may be considered, bn the whoje, as a monu- 
n^nt to the glory Wi/liam. 

With respect to the partition treaties, the letters in the 
Hardwicke Papers suflSciently exculpate William from the 
censures and accusations of his detractors. They have been 
defended by Bolingbroke as the only measure which the king 
had it in his power to take. 

The wars of Wilham on the continent may be read in the 
accounts of the reign, 'fhey are portions bf history, and must 
be considered. I cannot enter into any detail or even descrip- 
tion of such transactions. 

But I may stop perhaps to mention, that they are now 
connected with the literature of our oifn country ; that they 
give life and biauty to some of the pages of Sterne. StCen- 
kirk, and Landen, and Comte Solms, and the Siege of Namur 
are names well known to those who are conversant with the 
writings of* that enchanting ,but sometimes objectionable 
author; and the student, while he is travelling through the 
records of real calamity, and contei^lating in history the 
picture of the dreadful warfare of mankind, may be often 
Reminded 5f those more pleasing moments, when he surren- 
dered*his fancy to the harmless campaigns of my Uncle Toby 
and Trim, and his heart to the story of Lefevre. 

* I conclude this reign of Wilham with observing, Hiat 
^Jmost all the important subjects connacted not only with our 
constitution, such as I have mentioned, but connected alia 
with our systems of internal and external policy, appear before 
us during this particular period. An union with Scotland 
was recommend^ by William ; the case of Ireland occurred ; 
,itB dependence on the legislature of Ei^land ; the affairs of 
the East India Company were considered ; the Bank of Eng- 
land was erected ; socieries for the suppresiion of vice were 
formed ; the employmfiit of (be poor was made a topic in the 
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and piper aecaritieft ittempteo; ind^ibw til, t 
faiided debt W18 creited. 

^ Tbeee are aufajeeti 4Qd coocemi Uut have gabaiated to the 
pneeot times ; and it is jioir the busmess ef a raider of his- 
•toiy to obaerve them on their first appearance, with the rea- 
sonings of oar ancestors upon them in the speeches and 
pamphlets of the day. They must be borne in mind, and 
traced, if poAible, through their efiects* as we continue ^o 
read the history of the last century down w the present hour. 
To them must be added, ^ and to be treated in the same 
manner, and for the same reason, the great question of the 
interferaice of England in the affairs of the continent ; an 
mterftrence which began more particularly to be a fea- 
ture of our general ijplicy, and therefore from this time began 
to be, as it has nevtr ceased to be, a subject of controversy 
and discussion among our philosophers and statesmen. 
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lUporti)!^ (f Deitta, 

In 1694, oo€ Dyer, » new*-letteT writer, htriog prewmfld in bi# new* 
letter to t&ke notice oFthe proceedingn oi the bouse, be wai lummooed to Uh 
liouM, reprimanded, lie. and oq the jouraala appean the following order 
“ That fio newj-lelter writer* do in their letter*, or other paper* they diipene 
presume ft) intermeddle \nth the debases, or any dther proceeding* of thr 
house." 

This most imponant subject wraetimes occurs in the proceedingt of tbt 
house, and should be always well obserred. To this moment it hu nevtt 
been regularly adjusted ; but on one of the greater occasions of the late 
Mr. Pm’i eloquence the reporters were fortunately excluded; they re^ 
properly attempted not to give any idea of his speech. Mr. Sheridaii, with 
his usual patriotic alertness on such occssioos, wai ready to take advantage 
of the public disappointment, and make tome motioa on the subject. But 
having been giyen to understand, Atd it appearing to be the general Sense of 
the hous^ and of the ministers themselves, that no diiturbance should be in 
future oflired to the reporien, the motion was dropped. Not only had iocieiy 
improved, but the distresses and dangers of the country had *hown the rainis^ 
ters of later times the necessity of keeping the public properly informed even 
on their own measure*, and^erefore of reporting the debate*. 

II. 

The proper adjustment of this delicate point — of the revenue of the crown 
oae of the great feature* of what may be called the teoDod part of our 
history. , During the Smt part, pnor to the R^ution, when the kmg, u 
the great execotire magistrate of the realm, had to bear the exp^iyet of tbe 
state by means of bis own foods and the supplies be could extract from hi* 
parliameota, the welfore of the realm was not only loo immediately lAoted 
by the oatare of bk personal qaalidea, but it wu inpossibie that the qoeitioa 
should not give occasion to constant btckmingi aod jeelouiy bitwM the 
kh)g aitd ^ ImriiaBHots. In ruder ages, the king, without nradb ioeoo- 
venieoce of h^ry^ mi^ be coosideted as taking upon htaSelf the obarge 
Stbd nyneeitit ^ the .great eoooer« of the state, and as wialding iS the 
physli|^^nogib of dw comnpmity for tbe defoooe, and eveo benefit of tba 
Ms^Wtfaftaacbe^diapoktionof thkf* <bookl sorstra tbe caiiaaai»bidi4 
pn k i^'ibauld daiMod to ao Ime a |gnod, is only ooa proof 
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fo»OTW^railt»iiifcor tfat«^toit rade fnfn«tH»t 
Jlknd ill ft adW duq^ftroOt ' miflAtf | tumbtod ft&d 
con Vievleftoe by tbc linexpected, ind oAfio vloiftot 
dftoAKCk ^mftr rn pbinrfi ftod cbftfitt mooided into fonci of 

j y w iDHtty^ttd mifinlf j by rtftwoftflffthwfttion lizid toeiy^ impcoTBmem* 
Hw «ab)4fti of Aft rvranift qf Ae crowu wtt Anally fettted early in the reign 
<rf Otor|« III^ ai may be men in<Bffttkitooer 

JWe ftTft, faowerer, mmc •ootcfti of Mreppe, tbat itill wy properly eiei- 
Qtae Aft tigilftnoe of patriotic memberf in tbe Hoijftft of Cohwkwh dunrig tbe 
tfikw of iter, 

in. 

Tm proceediogs in Sir Jolin.^cnwioK^» cue. took place 1ft the reign of 
William III^ and are highly ‘dU^iacefal to' Ae Whig*, It i* scarcely 
powible that bills of attftindef ibould 1 m oflierwUe Atn perfectly disgraceful 
to Aofte who hare rftcoaree to them. are Ae convenient, but coarse 

and savage expedient* Grower; fofWii 6f ’attainder take away the life of 
on offaoder by fMctment, and that, because ftCcording to Ae existing 

laws’ be capnot be pronounoed ,guiky. The bow-*tring of a sultan, or the 
execution of a Ijyaot, can do do more, In each caie Aere ii a departure 
from those known formi'ftnd'ant&ftdent ’proviiioni of law which are the only 
real protectioii of innocenCft| ' BirJtfhn Fenwuik was, there can be no doobt, 
guilty of Vtisma ; biir'it is tft ,bp ^ared that many who voted away bis life, 
when la wr could not take it, ipted front the baseit motivei, to remove out 
o^hftaring ft^mad uAft Tu^J and could Imm prodaimed too much. 

On Ai*^>dcftuon, it U the tTpupeuU qf mft Torle* only whilh we can read 
With I;>leftture^ Tb^ jomt tpigbt have been taught, while they Mere using 
Ae gmerops maxyus qf^rerDm^t^ introduced to Aeir understaudings on 
4hi* pftrljciilar occaiiod, oogeOCT and tbdr justice on every oAer occa- 
sion. Thi* iftid tbe^grtqt Tory leader, Sir Edward Seymour, “ is 
against Ae law of Go<f, ag^ikut Aa law of the Iin ; it does contribute to the 
subvereioo of the constitiAbd, aOd to tbe sobvCrsioD of all goveromeut ; for if 
Atere be rule* to be obSer^Wkl in all gOTamraenl* and no government can be 
vfilboot tbem, if yofcywbvqit Aqte rulet, you destroy Ae government. The 
^w enjoins form* tinctlJ^eVtnto tbft least circuroitanceV mm are not left to a 
discretiqoary pft^ to l^^lcoidAg to A«ir conbdencei.^ 

i|^ J^oWe, anpAftr Tofiy leader, tboogb he should 
gcA 4>e V good ■ ytt^ lAj my ba Ae cause of all 

Engiiriyiftf enepii^^d^ sijyy may bav^ an achactiige, and crt 

govftfpayftat it «i'«t|kft r sreWi(.ft^ tbc one by an 

ua w aki ftBt^te JwodOTtkm tbe 

itA ^ 

Lqm Q^aiftcidaif* |ftrf of An d»6tos^ of Ae pnm, See. See. w^ 

tft brA yearp; it r«aaifW4^ so; it was Aen oontinued. It 

^wai agam dofttutolJibT Jaiftf^UA 16^, and'^aj^Ad for seven years. It 
AavtSff^ fiftittd at Aft^^JMijhaWO^^Bd waa Wt to cosAftoe omil 1602, fonr 



to T' 

;It|^jpaMi, by idie joawit of Dh oitiMm, br 

mlMirtOfwo^ite Mtob«n,atJWFdiffnBttraM ftoa tki;«nl<»4 
lb la^topnpH««l)iU(BrtlMiMeeiii9pniri^preMt,%ciK. Obum 
the W^ leenMri jOrnbot »4y, iih^ 

Tl>«yr»»wb*r,4id 

«« diiimdKiDHhw. 0»ano«lter’m|uiMft billoftb^wt^pWMtlM 
lofdi, and wu «T«n oDoe 40 tbe ooomo&t. It was, botrerer, batoo Ib^ 
lecond nw%^; and tbe /Kt oeeha^ II. htHof eipfr^i m 1««, ud 
0*U*aa oJl tbe iofltMBM of tbe |U)n)httiaa and the general ptogtw of 
socie^ bad Oubled men to diacoeer llie eer^htj o c t ioBabte Datue, no f tf o tla 
aeeis afterwards to have been able to Weite i^iand it now rAtaiu on our 
statute book only n a niOiHtiii^t oftJjat' weU-intentlooed but nneBligbteoed 
legulatioD, which oonstitatet so inuMflaDt a part of toe instroctioo to be' 
derired from toepemial ofbistoty, 

I must observe^ that I cannot find any detaU of any imijlftl cOnMctodjIjtk 
toese proceedings. The jourpals^of thb gite. nothing bm t^e mere 
facu and resultt; and socb debates to b«ile ^Utshed toitiiely fltH os on 
this very iDtereatiQg occaaion. 


V. 

Tbe Act of lettlemeat waa toe laai W)<«r4fbi^'’^ik(»p ikl. qhathbuid 
to toe gwt ctuae of toe RerolotioS.- tbe ictVeijSr^jtnd ft 

a commiuae, and we cannot now discoret diffi^Weiesn bTtoe abject 
that were taken by the autesnaen of toB.tiiBe.;.;nii| W to be lamented. Tbe 
act seems to base gireo occasion to tw debate l^uts, On' toe whole 
It does honour to the Tones wlw were tjten ia f ^ a?.^ ■Pu/'riekma ww made 
against toe conseqaeoces of « foreigner eomio^ io'Sil ■ftii^ne, though they 
were not afterwards found to be cbmpieie, «tf England are pro- 

nounced to be the birthright erf toe p«pi^toa^eoft ^ tte kings and queens, it 
is declared, ought to administer toe. j o f ei w Meh ^ >^aprtbig to these lasra. 
But iq a manner sonwrbat atnngf and pot nuteffialio, there are ftirw 
constitutional potots pfoyulnd fcr,niKfiigtB}Drtf^ ^ toonf jplw bare jtlacea* 

aodp«natoia|bogldiiotl»«atoWv^*»m 

of judges sball,b« made," qui^ diu afr^gtoni^'’ 
under toe gTHtg^-iMl tl ‘ 

CMteated) upon 1% wactmeAal^^ 

"f the aucceanon of 



LE^TURB XXnl. 

ANNE. 


^ I 'U£ reign of WilUani ip iDterestinjg on nianj acconnte ; 

from iti immediate coim^ction with the Revolution oi 
1688; fronf the wspeniein which the cause of that Revolution 
Rtin hung, on account of the parties that then eiisted ; from 
the conduct of William to those parties; ftvni their conduct 
to him and tofeaqh other ; from their relative merits ; from the 
relation which questions connected with the monarch and 
such partiei mast Mwajft bear to our mixed and free consti- 
tution; from the great subjects that ooourred in, the course 
of the adnihiistration of William — the Civil List, the Place 
Bill, the Triennial Bill, the liberty of the press, a standing 
army, the reipotisibility of ministers, the veto of the crown ; 
from maity oth^ subjects connected with our internal and 
external policy—the situation of Ireland, the East India 
^>otnp^py, the bank of England, questions of fmance, of the 
coinage, the funded debt, and others, such as I could only 
mention. These are topics that must always deserve the 
attention of the inl^itants of these kingdoms. The ve^y 
narrative of thp reign is also interesting, and frill of events 
and business, fers^' and military, as well as civil and 
dotneatie ; , po. this, that this era of cor annals has been 
ahraylf tgWy ^attractive the leaders of history* William 
is not ^ly thS delivet+r^ ^England, but the great hero of 
the igieV' which they who ha^ accustomed 

thel|»|9fi6a ti) wM^taie men and the 

lmm£f race, liai;e tlwtys fauDcnted that the 
ttory^^^HwU!b hai Wypt bee&yDdertii:mi hf any writer so 
(hfrihgpishcd tof the superiority of his ti^Ieiib as to be worthy 
i 99 S|jH >nd id#pdso iiffl?rtateL 

inid;|y years ago^ hut at this mo- 
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the hiBtory of their ooontiy, Oie low of Sir /tmM Mac^tosh. 
ThU great thinker a^ aoooahpliBhod wnter Vaa woi^'y of 
such t theme, and imd undatalten h; wliat he has left us is 
the best acci^t we hare of the oiqhwu proceedinga of the 
reiga of James II, 

The reign of Anne may be considered as a continuatioa^of 
the reign of William. The great features are the ni»n:>a ; 
natkmal animosity agi^t France ; resistance to the aggran- 
dizmnent and the ambition of Lotus ; - contmiding parties, the 
Whi^ and Tories ; the constitution settling* ; and the great- 
question of the return of the exiled femily, i. e, the soccess 
of the Revolution, i. e. the cause of the fird and religious 
liberties of England still suspended on a shifting, doubtful 
balance. 

Our best means of information are likewise the same. St. 
Simon and the French writers, Bnmet, Macpherson’s Ori- 
ginal Papers, the Debates in Parliament, the Statute Book 
and Journals, TindaJ, Belaham, and Somerville are to be read 
or referred to in the same manner as before. 

To these sources of information, on which I originally 
depended, I can now add the Ufe of Mariborough, by Mr. 
Coxe, which has been lately completed from the Blenheim 
piapers. To write the bfe of Marlborough is to write tUfe 
history of the reign of Queen Anne; and it is impossible for 
^y one to judge properly of this part of our annals without a 
diligent perusal of this very entertaining and valuable worL 
I must also observe, that a very good idea may be formed 
of the general subjects connected with this period, and of 
the original memoirs and documents which should be referred 
to, by reading the appendix to 6elah am’s Historr ; ^ it Terr 
well dntin up, • ” . 

My hearer, therefore, will bJt in^ind, tl^ tiie great sub- 
jects before him are, the lesutance made to* Louis XlV/and 
the power of Frmce, abroad ; and at hom^ the diftbrent 
parties of the Whigs and Tories, the varions quesitiona 

^connected wfth ow civil and religions libertisi, tb« 
onion wifti Scotland, and above all, dd great qqertioa of the 
of the Revolution, the aecurity of the. PioMiftmt 



-^liaiJloe of*lhe rartoa^on of tJ)e Homc 


*^^^:4ijdl Iknim^irai 0 foi^digii^concamsf aften^rardfl to 

snlyote must be necessarily pqiUted^ and cannot 
ettm. be mentioned, bnt they will occur to you in the reading 
cf the history ; some can be but advo't^ to; a few, and 
a iew, en account of their superior importance, may be a 
little dwelt apoD ; but on this occasion and on every other 
through the whole of these lectures^ 1 am oppressed with the 
<^msciousiiesfi tl^ I can attempt little more thaj) bardy lead 
up my hearer to the consideration of different subjects, and, 
having stated their ^ claim upon his attention, leave him to 
examine them fbrliimsalf. 


The reign opens with the great War of the Succession. 

I have already obsei;yed, that questions of peace and war 
are peculiiirly deserving of attention. They cannot be made 
too often or too much the subjects of your examination. No 
more valuable result can be derived from the meditation of 


histoiy thah habits of dispassionate reflection, of caution, 
foresight, a strong sense of the rights of independent nations, 
of justice and of humanity on such momentous topics. It 
is bn these occasions more particularly that the philosophic 
Btateaman is distinguished from the ordinary politician ; and 
#heD we suppose a minister in a cabinet, a member of either 
of the houses in his place, an individual at a public meeting, 
or an intelhgeat man in the private circles of social life, con- 
tributing to make his countrymen more upright, reasonable, 
condKatoiy, patient, while the tremendous issues of war 
arc dependent, are hanging on the balance of words and ex- 
pressioBS, are dependent, not merely on the wisdom or^ the 
folly, bljj^ the good and ill humour of the parties ; we, in fact, 
suppose a man elevated to agpething at^ve bis nature, and 
for a season aas^ing the cMracter and oflfice of a superior 
being, one whose voice breathes the heavenly accents of peace 
on earth, and good will towards rnmn 

In B government that is free, who^ every individual is 
educated upon a system, not of servility and basepw^ W of 
peratn^ dt^Uy and independence, of Mbminon to no^wer 
in WKi agovenmeot^crtfrl&cour there 



k tia four ob ' to 
nutiqnal hoaottr, or bf ai^' fiOOleaai^^l^ito saet AA to JiteMot 
oase and sKort-aighted pofey." IOk <iariger i»'‘<bl fte other 
side, nxA the habits of thoaght to be diensbed ill ftM ud 
powcr^ countries are entirely those of a deHberatire, caution, 
and pacific nature. ^ ' 

The opening of this reign of AnnA afibrds an o|g>ortt]nity 
to the student, such as I have described. One ofthesA great 
questioiiB is before him, that of the War of the SuccessioD, a 
long and dreadful contest. Let him try to examine and 
consider it in all its bearings and aspects ; and in this manner 
he may school his mind, and prepare it for important occa- 
sions, when he is hereafter to interfere, ts every man of 
education ought acti/ely to do, in the concerns of tfee Com- 
munity. 

I will now make an eflPort to give him some slight idea of 
what I mean, some idea of the subject now presented to him ; 
and I must begin, in jlbint of time, at some distance from the 
period more immediately before us. 

At the peace of the Pyrenees, Mazarin united the royal 
family of France with that of Spain. As this union might 
eventually make the princes of the House of Bourbon heirs to 
the crown of Sp€dn, this was always looked upop as a master- 
piece of policy, 

- The first question which I would propose to the student i^, 
whether^ it was so ? The King of Spain was at the time 
sufficiently aware of the possible consequences, and he there- 
ford took due care that all title to the future succeseioa to 
the crown of Spain, of whatever kind, should be publicly and 
for ever renounced. 

This is a part of the case, and being so, the policy of the 
whole transaction, as far as Mazarin is concerned, may, I 
think, be proposed as a questi^. 

Among other consideratioas that will occur to the student 
when he looks at the history, I would wkh to leave the fijl- 
lowing more particularly to Ha examination. 

* Fir^ w^sther the avmdance of all causes of war, anS afl 
temptations to war, is not the tint pobt of policy to be 
securedT * ^ 

Secdodly^^rhether the umou the flunttifts waa Vik^j io 
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ftwidlf ttto Tiithert&it l»aiilwat . K to, 

thU i»« a mcft weighty consideimtiQn im fiwotir of Ibe tsie^ 
But ofi the other side, «nd 

^Ihirdljr, wiwth^ the naion of the (mUioe did liof tarfjer 
liold ap to the ambition of all mccee<hi^ princes of FrEtoce 
the moa^ tempting obj^, the succtsaion to the crown of 
Spain J atid yet the renunciation render that ambition totally 
nnlawfiil ; whether the result waa not therefore sure to 
be, that France would be engaged in a seriee of dishonest 
iotrigiM* for the accomplishmeflt of this object ; and after- 
wards in a war with the powers of Europe for the maintenance 
of this unlawfiil object, if those intrigues were successful; for 
the acquiescence^ of the powera of Europe, without a struggle, 
could not possibly be expected. 

Now, if this last question be answered in the affirmative, as 
weU as the first, where was the policy of Mazarin ? 

The event turned out to be, that th# prospect of the suc- 
cession kept continually opening to Louis, and that his 
family at last became the regular heirs to the Spanish 
monarchy. 

But it must not be forgotten that they were incapacitated 
by their j^unciation. This renunciation was the very con- 
dition of their birth, for it was the condition on which Louis 
was married to the Infanta of Spain, in right of whom they 
claimed, 

I must now recommend the sixty-seventh chapter in Coxe'e 
Austria, where the subject of the Spanish succession is con- 
cisely and dearly stated, and on the proper authorities. The 
claimants were the Dauphin of France, the Emperor Leopold, 
who had married the next sister of the infanta, and the 
Elector of Bavaria, who had espoused the issue ,of this last 
marriage, and was the son in law of Lec^ld. 

The fatheri Leopold, it must be observed, bad induced his 
daughter* on her marriage with the doctor, to renounce her 
chums to the Spanish succession ; bat this rennBctatkm was 
etytisiderod inTalid, as not having been approved the King' 
of Spain, nor ratified by the Cortst. In this state of things, 
the Be<x>Dd question ibsX I sbonld with to prc^pose to ^ 

WloU wse onr own King WAhniit to attenm^ 



ca CaS»; t» 

oftgtnw KfcaaaatKwnt . ,,,, 

A» I hai^ before becomiaiodxl I mtut now noom- 

nend <ia eig^ fetter of JBo&gbroke’Oaibe ttwiy of ImtaiT 

M toe » 08 t re«(J j tod oompfotB neaos of putting you into 
pouemoa of til the retaotm^ that heloag to the bbI:^ 

I ttoBt wppoee these parts, both of Ooxe and BoUnktoke. 
read, partioilarjjr the latter. I canaot give any abridgment 
or representation of it, because I think the meditation of the 
whole of it the very beet practice, to me a common tern, for 

a Btateaman, that perhaps the compass of our Kteratare 
anorda, 

William made a partition treaty with Louis ; i. e. he com- 
pounded with him. He consented that part of the flpani^h 
possessions should be transferred to France, the better to 
secure the remainder from the ambition of Louis; and to this 
end, that the el^to^ight receive, undisturbed the main 
part of whaty by inheritance, devolved upon him; that in tlrii 
manner the balance of Europe might be tolerably well pre- 
served and yet ,^ar avoided These were his objects. 

that there was no other measure 
wl^h William could possibly take. He is great ajitboritv. 
and cannot be supposed too partial to the monarch.^ 
Unfortunately the elector died, and a second partition 
freaty was therefore to be made : the archduke was sutetituted 
for the e^tor, and the terms made more advantageous to 
France. Now the point I would submit to your consideration 
i^his: whether, besides the alternatives which Lord Bolimr- 
broke enumeratre as all that the case admitted of,wheth^ 
er did not remain, thiA or doing nothing at all: no t 
abandoning all care of the succession, but taking no 

measure ; ^rtaialy none but with the privity, arid in ccojoae. 
tion, with Ibe court of Spain ? 

To parcel oat the dominions of .an independent kiiwdoitL 
wiwew agreeably to the general interarts of Eun^ and^ 

interference or eoM»( 
of th^ kingdom, was in itself u^jast, and therefore oot-ih fa. 
of; end was at tba agme time ao offimaive toBMoL 

thttrt coaW M poadibiy b«« miy othm eflfeat M 
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If ^ 

^c^ Wr ei^we ttfA the^^igiat^ «f her 

- . '/ j 

j df policy tatiie narm tiiM^ was the enij>to>r to 

there^aa be httle^{Qe8tki&; he mji to fend 
ta^^iOkwrt of mbuster of sttHMCttre mamaen, and by 

at the s^ume tjizae iuB own Han^^arian aubjecta, to 
Uai^^maelf k poMeasic^i of the fiill ibnse of hk empire, m 
caie he had to contend with Frazic^ 

Ihe emperor dkl neither : he jEtdtber cent a minister of an 
agreeable accommodating temper, nor did he reJai his harsh, 
•erere cyatem of policy to his Hungarian Bubjects, 
di seems impossible for the haughty and ceremonioojB ever 
to think there is any thing of value in the world, but dignity 
and form; and the policy of mild government is a secret 
which, on some account or other, can never be discovered by 
those who have an opjwrtunity of exercising it. 

Bat to return to the succession : t#King of Spain died, 
and, mo^t unfortunately, at last made a will in favour of the 
French line,. 

Here comes the next question^ was Ldftis to accept the 
teAtament? On this point must be read, not only Lord 
BoUnghjpke, but that part of the works of St. Simon which 
^relato w the succession. It is not long. 

In De Torcy's Memoirs will be found the defence of Louis, 
who did accept the testament; and in Mabl/s Droit de 
TEurope (not his history), ap argument in opposition to 
the reasoning of De Torcy^ and in favour of adhering to the 
treaty of partition. 

Many oth^ books might be referred to : but these will be 
found very ample to supplfHlmaifeader with materials for his 
meditation. ^ is. to suppose himself placed in the calnnet 
of Leaky vid then to consider what advice be would have 
gkem . 

Ia th^ third volume of St Simon’s Mamokt, and in De 
Torpy^ wiU be found accounts of the debate tiiai4UituaUy did 
taha pim fo the presm» of Leak* * Tbak k kome little 
d^lj^aftp0^M3fk . tha repreaeatatkm of theta two . t p aho f s with 
tha pact wh^ the apeaiw took; aod l^^ 
dtAMMooMOm coMhodi wotofdh^jto St Sfasoon, whi^ 
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i» poMtbelT^Bmed It ft li irm M nrl i rt i m n»i>ili i i i m wu^ 

peee ^mUfiennB not) by D» Xbrey. 

The<ja««tion debcfad wa*, wteher tbp king sfaoold 
the testetteot, tw adhere to.ihe aeoOQd partition treaty; «td 
the eaea rajqxMed wa» <«Aich was indeed the fact), that the 

BucceesioQ WM to be offisred mrtaatly to the Houee of Auetria, 

if deetmed by the French monarch. On the one side jt waa 
obserred (even in the cabinet of Louis), “ the notional fkith is 
pledged (I .translate from tfle French wnters) ; and eren in 
point of mete adrantage, more will in feet be gained by the 
partition treaty than by placing the French hne on the throne 
of Spam ; the prinoes of which will soon lose their partiality 
to France, and become as jealous of her power, as hare 
hitherto been the princes of the House of Austria. If we 
accept the testament, a war must follow ; -Europe will neces- 
sarily oppose itself to what will then be thought the colossal 
power of France. We have already had one war; we are 
only now taking brea#i; we are ourselves exhausted, so is 
Spain; of a new war it will be for ns to support all the 
charge. We have here, therefore, before us, a train of cooss- 
(]uwcee, of which the final issoe no one can presume to tell • 
but in the gross, and at once, it is easy to pronounce, tbht it 
is but common prudence to avoid them, by adhering to the 
partition treaty. France, by this proof of her good feith, |rill 
conciliate all Europe — Europe, which she has seen leagued 
against her because she has been considered as aspiring, like 
the House of Austria, to universal monarchy; and if she now 
accept this testament, will the truth of these accusations 
admit longer of a doubt ?” 


Such was, according to the more probable account of St. 
Simon, the statement of De Torey himself; offered by him as 
the statement of one nde of the question. But. were 
entuely, and stated as a proper estimate of the whole of the 
case, the sentiments of the Hoc de Beauvilliers, the tutor of 
the Duke of Baigimdy, the discerning and good mgn Jj^ 

Belated F 6 n 61 oo to assist him in his momentous office; umI 
wmilap to these ara always the aentimetAs of dbeeming «od 
goodc^ oi^aU each oecainoas. lliese are the aatiintlwtd' 
WM^tJftopiee that an kuiited ttpon by all moh 
'"bea peace and war caa be made a queation : 
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■***“* 

f» ^ acqp«^»M f 
tWj^y jM fw M^y ^ demiri'firaojpeaop; ihe 

c » tan a k ie fl thi^will 
tbe ymj •eriw rain th»t’'<lt ppwble «t k«t) 
flN^jrefult frxm dangerous expefizDeati, 

In Uk ifistouce before ns, the wwscesMS of Maribfjrongh, 
th 6 ,ap|)earauce of scch a commander among the eaenues of 
FrsJKe^oald not indeed haFe bAn expected by Lows dr iiii^ 
cowxBellon, But eren according to ie oidinaiy nature of 
OFenta, there were not only poesibiiities, but there were pro- 
bahiJities, and there were certainties sufficient to induce the 
Due de Beauvilliers to insist, as he did insist, on the solid 
wisdom of the counsels which he recommaided. 

The chancellor, on the contrary, too much disposed, as it is 
thought by St ^imon, to socrihee to the wishes of his master 
(such men will always be found among the counsellorB of 
princes), presented to Louis views more splendid, and reason- 
ings more attractive. He found it easy to show, bow fitted 
were the kingdoms of France and Spain to constitute a great 
empire under the dominion of*the House of Bourbom 

There was no difficulty in depreciating the advantages 
presented by the treaty of partition, or in rendering BURp>ected 
th^policy of Emy system to which William, the great enemy 
of Fi^ce, had become a party. It was not difficult to show, 
that it must always make a very material difference to France, 
whether there were seated on the throne of Spain princes of 
the House of Bourbon, or princes of the House of Austria, 
however interested the former might at length become, in the 
prosperity of the particular kingdom which they governed. 

These wete topics of feir debate, provided the question 
eooid ever have been brought to a point where it was proper 
to discuBB theizL The chancellor al^ insiaied, that since the 
treaties, of partition were made, new drcuinetaaoes had oc- 
curred which rendered them no longer fainding : the testament, 
for iogtatK»f bad been made in Louis’s favour. 

This is the sort of disboneat. reasoaiug that pa all such 
occations 13 produced, a^ it it therefcro uxuv api% inBtnii> 
tire. V fbe chancellor ooutted to that the testt^eot 
had bpdyprpcmed bj. the idtagim of Franoe, a&d that Louis 
Ht Aprto profit by hk own wrong. 
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Ag»m; tbft 

toitfaitwwf^ ga^ dmiaetar of l a o ierdi n^ bot, 

tittt ptitfliminhy; w31 becomfe ad obj^/oflridiiMl^ aot 
of renieet, tb KtnniaM^ig nalioDi, as w*s our good Louie XII. 
and Fmicifl 1L, to Ferdinaiid, Chariee 'V., the pope, aad the 
Venetians; not indeed diat the pcnnt of honoor ia agakut 
BS,*’ the chancelloer. " Oan it be flap{>bsed that fuch a 
gncceqsion bb that of Spain m erer to All into our hands 
without^ war? Even to the treaty of partition the ^peror 
will not assent : and then if we are, ori every sappoeitK^ to 
nave a war, is it not better to fight for the proper benefits of 
Buccesa, after first possessing ourselves of wtwt is already 
within our grasp 7 Let us at least contrive not to show our- 
selves to the work! unworthy of the high fortune to which we 
are so unexpeotodly called.'' 

These also are, I think, arguments universally instructive ; 
for it is by considerations of this kind that nations are alWays 
inflamed, their passions excited, and their judgments betrayed 
by their orators, statesmen, and princes. It is even by con- 
siderations of this kind, that they who should counsel others 
are themselves led astray ; and these therefore, as they con- 
tinually occur in history, become the genuine instruction of 
history. 

On the whole of the case, Louis might accept the testa- 
ment; he did so. The defence of this Mieasure .will be found 
in De Torcy ; and in the reasons given by the chancellor in 
St Simon. 

Secondly, he might have rejected the testament, and 
adhered to the remaining partition treaty. This measure is 
proposed and supported by the Abb^ de Mably. 

Lastly, he might have done neither. The whole question 
is argued by Lord Bolingbroke. But when he oonsiders^it 
under three diflferait views — the view of rights of policy, and 
of power, the first, that of right, is surely tt>o lo<^y deter- 
mined, and too hastily diimissecL 

Hie fact was, that when the ^^lanish line was origkiafiy 
c^bnnepted with die French, every precaution was takes tiy 
the Spansdi ^nonfutdi to prevent a crisis of tb^ natmre Aat 
afterward* place, ai^ all fs^ore title to the Croini of 
wbethet treity, wiU, t&ament, or nfhffrwisii^ 
renoonoecL XIV. therefore sbosM not hate left 
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^ ^ al^ 

*y w (hoiild not have it twomfete fe 

^coijb^jr aSfantqgtt could ^ ctffered ham on 

tyo stippoaftmn that la was not lik^y "to Inlfil his oHginal 
^chgagamcnts^ *'On the same account he sbonlf) not hive 


accosted the testament^ for to accept it was comtrary to the 
spint and metnihg arf the most positive and soliiiin Engage- 
ments* The testament itself would never have been made in 
his if he from the first had openly and sincerely 

disclaimed the succession; and had spoken from the fiiet 
steadily and pearly the language of uprightness and honour. 
Whatever right the monarch of Spam might have to offer 
Louis the^ufecession by his testament, Louis had no right to 
receive it* The offer had been made in consequence of a 
long series of intrigues, all of them in every respect, and 
frotn thfe first, dishonourable to him and base. Their success 
could give Louis no right which belonged not to him before. 
He was not to profit, as I have before observed, by his own 
wrong. 

The question of ambition and aggrandizement; the con- 
sideratioDs thatcr/one weighed with him and some of his coun- 
sellors, may be disposed of with a rapidity that would have 
been inconceivable to Louis and his cabinet. 

To France, above all kingdoms, the most effective mearrs 
of aggrandizement were peace, and justice, and honour. Her 
peojde full of genius and activity, her territories pregnant with 
the most varied and inestimable advantages, she had only to 
defimd hersdf, and, if possible, keep Europe at peace, and she 
could not fail of being prosperous and happy. 

The politicians of the world have never ceased on these 
subjects to commit, as did first Mazarin, and afterwards 
Loui^ the most cruel mistakes. The gain of one country has 
always been supposed the loss of every other; colonies are 
to be fought for, and^^commerce is to be fought for, and 
kin^oms are to be fought for, and all for the mfkt of pros- 
jpcntj and power. Hun^ Hfe is to be wai^, all the 
proper matoials of stroagih and accumulation to be^ssi- 
yd "tnihilated, to l^^diiectod to ^ purposes of 
*.^*®**'S?^ ^ emoimwt is to he attempted but 
' one, proper and rational experinatot, that of making 
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ksm imm nu) 

Ti^niog novf &pin ibe coning Che neit qh^tidsi bef^ 
U8 Ib the coQ^uet of onr own coantry, and the point to be 
detcroined is^yrhetber we had no honourable or Bafb alter- 
natiTe^ but war. " ' • 

William IIL had jtiBt time before his^ath to decide, that 
we had no other. He thought the ambnbn of Louis left ift 
other. ' . . ■ 

. The reign of Anne opens with the q)eechea of the queen 
ft the priry council and the two honaes, with their answer^. 
Mention is here made of measures entered into to reduce the 
exorbitant power of France, to obtain such a balance of power 
and interests, as may effectually secure the libertiS of Europe. 
This is the language of reason and sound policy; but the 
causes of the war are more distinctly shown in the declara- 
tion of war itself,, and the quesfion then is, whetner^the 
acknowledgment of the pretended Prince of Wales by Louis, 
under all the circumstances of the case, was such an afirdit 
to the English crown, as could only be vindicated by a war, 
and whether representations had been made to Louis on the 
subject of his aggressions and offences, sufficiently patient 
and conciliatory to render the war on our pmrt a war for the 
defence of the balance of power in Europe, and therefore 'for 
our own dignity and safety ; whether no reparation could be 
procured to our honour, but by arms; whether the offence 
was sufficient to justily such on extremity ; whether it was 
reasonable to expect that the affair of the succession could 
now be materially altered for the better by an appeal to force, 
and the renewal of the calamities of Europe. 

These are questions that may fairly be supposed open to 
discussion, for the national animosity to France, wafi, on all 
occasions, very strong, and even Tories and Wbigs united, 
when a sentiment was to be expressed of hostiHty to that 
kingdom. 

But whatever may be the decision gf the student on the 
genaid question (and it may tdm out to be very diffimat 
from wbai be might at first ^ve expected), let Min 
I'emembcr, that it was to reduce the exorlritant pown^ bL 
France, a^ to vindicate hpnoor of the En^sh cro^, 
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oS^je^' 

■^p fca iii do jrii jyit to lie . wnw^jOT*^ , wtoi 

WftrB OOmtUXMipiHfaB^ 

Ak- iiv he irefl rmwnb^re^ far we amy 

it'par&ape mih schm adviintage toroafter, when 
ite ^wme to rCTMoning traasacdoni of*t&e rei^— 4ho6e 
mre particoUriy oronocted with our ibcogn ptiUtki. Thk 
War^with France is the "great centre on which they ail t»ra, 
and therefore, with FC^pect to forrign politics, the two 
greft poiata of attention which I shall propoW to you are, ^ 
i Rrst, the character and victories of Marlborough- 
' Becondly^he use that was made of them. 

On these «jbject8 the historical works of Mr, Coxe must 
be studied ; first, hia House of Aastria ; secondly, his Me- 
moirs of the King of Spain; and lastly, and imm particularly, 
his Life of the Duke of Marlborough. 

Hiis last work I have had to consider, since I drew up my 
present lecture. I have had to modify a little my opinion of 
the Duke of Marlborough, l^cantio longer consider him as 
#0 betrayed by. a spirit of personal ambition, as I had once 
suspected, for he seems not to have been more ready to per- 
severe in the war against France, than Godolphin and others, 
and sometime to have been more reasonable ; and I have a 
•till sttODger impression of his amiable nature in domestic 
life. 

Of his talents for public life, I could not have entertained 
a higher opiaioa than I had already formed ; the same must 
have been ahinaya the opinion of every reader of history. The 
great Duke of Marlbocough has been always his prop^ 
appsUation, and be is only made greater by being made more 
kni^wn from the publication of Mr, Coxe, nor can it be doubted 
that be would app^ greater still, the more the difficulties 
ipkh which he 'w^ surraimkd on all occasions could be 
appreciated. These difficulties, however, may nriw, Aom the 
wotk just mentioaed, bs partiy* emanated ; the impetnous 
tsSaphS moA consequent imprudence of' a wif^ whdm for hef 
hiV' talents, and he^ sljpnrton he natntnlly idohsed ; 
JoW, Munow mind and auiKsh nitnre of the queen be 

of fte 
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■>en^kfl«enec m oo«^; 

»nd p O a i w of £Ai^ 0t«Mai4'p(niBii rriif|iiftif" , 

Hhe pettioadl^ of iaM ^tiw or^Hdhoi mb^ht 
c<xtil<f Dot b6ih 1 ov6f Dito tha.ciiiBp of^tl^ aoMiy^ ttM&noiD 
pcof>cfr ftatkm, aad ia wfaoae abMmlUies it gar* him the 
headache to iiirten . Aa we cootnrae oar pfogp o ai Awmg Ti 
the llagea-of Jlr.-Core, theqaeoD, the cowt, the houses of 
kgislatar^the oatioo fall deeply into tha*ahade ; the duke la 
dismused. ^ , 

+ 

** Diram 

CocDperk kmdtaiB loprenw fiwrtoaari,'' 

He ia actually sued for the expenaea of the workmaa at 
Bleobeim; is obliged to retire to the continent, and it k there, 
not in hia own ooantry, that he ia to see his yictohes remem> 
bered, and his otent acknowledged. 

In Tmdal’a Continuation of Rapin, and now more oom- 
pletely in Coie, may be read the history of hia military 
exploits ; and it is here that Marlborongh seems to tower 
above all praise. It woul#be d^ult to find any commander 
in any age or country to whom“e can be thought inferior ; he 
might rather teem to have united the merits of them all He 
had the praise of Hannibal, for he had to oppose the armies 
bf one great military nation by armies compoud of many f- 
difierent nations. He had the praise of Cseear, ^though an 
enterprising, he was a safe commander ; he lost no battle ; be 
&iled in no si^ej -he was no desperate knight-errant like 
^exander in awjwnt story, or Charies XII. m modern. He 
lived not like Attila, or Tamerlane, among barbarous natiotM,' 
when the event <rf a single bat^^ decided the ^te of an 
empire, and whan, if fortune once smiled, her smiles inft 
•Afinvaids superfiuoas; nor did he live like the great con- 
quer in our own times— the Emperor of France, in a mko- 
when, the new and dreaidihl energies ofi4. 
particular natioa oould be seiaed upon and •glif'iat 

suirounjftig against vmiee fenced on a dififoMOf 

BwdeV ■tf taep^ e n - ohUgad' to dafibemte nndar a 

.goyatsemnta n]|wttsd to dilbrerit habtik iaUk 






f ^ ., 

^ jjoEtkal or refigiou* ; priiicei, inapafcmtc^ 

JWP^aefB, dScan dril and maitaiy,Ttt^TidMl* fe dfittcr 
and depaitmenta, moriog, ea«h aiW die 

rate and faahfe o of society in ita moat civilixad and 
app^tfnted^ state ; nay more, be' to ftray the factkms of 
Sigland, to animate Ofe legislate tiodies of Holland, to 
wnnonize the members of the Oermanic body; and all to the 
TOe single purpose of overpowering on the continent the vast, 
ooncentrated, prompt, andtnatnred strength of France (an 
object this whi^ no human art or geniua could ever, before or 
since, be properly said to have, by regultr military warfare, 
acwmpliahed). Eveh the great William, tr^ed np amid 
a life of difficult!^ and of war, with an intrepid heart and a 
sound understanding, was only able to stay the enterprises of 
Louis ; snccessfuUy to resist, Lt At to humble him. It was 
for Marlborough to teach Sat unprincipled monarch the 
of smbition and the msthhility of hnmaif grandeur; it 
wa4 for Marlborough to disturb his dreams of pleasure and 
ijof pride, b jelling them with spectres of terror and images 
of desolation. Of Marlborough might be said, in a far more 
extensive sense of the words, what was aftemards said of 
Lord Chatham, that with one hand he wielded the aristocracy 
of England, a*d with the other he smote the House of 
Bourbon. 

The great praise of Marlborough is, that his glory was 
reached step by step, by no sudden indulgence of fortune, 
by DO single effort of military skill and valour. Entraprise 
succeeded to enterprise, campaign to campaign, ud the result 
WM always the same; progressive fiun^ wid jrictmies and 
^^aphs ehber accompU^ied or prepared. UtCOfamandera 
aent against him who made tibe^sSA]^ ' fnirtake, 
-Blenhshn aod RamiBres 

< oonsuomato, sklQ W YaiAttllh W <Hpoaed to 
to attcamt 


tfcfe pow^ of nri 
aniJ ^C( spirtt'of linKtafy eoteipi^. ^ ^ ^ 

Tlie'^caR^ of other great geoe^alB hMA te^ iWaya iM^irited 
by rarieti^ of cliance and dmng^ of light tiad^shiu^ |f 
micc^^ aail defeat^ But tlve p^egy^c of MaHhorou^ ii 
contaioed In a sin^ WoriN—he was ||lwayB right is, he 
proportioned well bis means to his ends, and did no!^ li 
other jdatesmen and generals, mistake passion for iri»d 
wishes ft)r posaibilities, anS^woids for things. On the wi 
though, in his character as a man, some &itings must bo 
allo\^, parslmoi^ for instance (the result so often of the 
necessity of economy in, early life), ai^i the feult, the crime^ 
of corresponding with the exiled family ; on the wtole, a de- 
grading and a most unworthy attention to his own interest, 
such was his good senseiji his military genius, the charms of 
his address a^ appearance, and his high and commanding 
qualities of every description, that he most even now be con- 
sidered, what Lord Bolingbroke was compelled to call hidrin 
his day, the greatest of generals and of ministers. 

Turning now from the character of the DdVe of Mark’ 
borough, who won the victories that distinguished this reign, 
to the use that was made of them, though no diflference of 
opinion can exist with regard to the first, much may with 
regatd to the second question ; — 

How fex the allies were or were not unreasonable in thw 
d^ands ; which of the parties was"" most in faulf during the 
negotiations for peace, particularly during the first, tW at 
tl^ Hague T ^ 

I cannot repeat too often that questions of this port^ J/m 
ampng tKe profitable portions of study which can' bSh 
readers of history. We may not be able 
to mtdtfstfcM ty ^at varieties of nhmcter or of pw&f 
mtereat, iti ib the pmotpals, 

break ^ or with bat by b 

to a vem 

the ptfflea ai ' 



5ii9:%i» m iSixi$Aoa of 
|j||ft ^w|^[o<}tt^MiS^.»f&%ai^ W ^ i ba ja ie lN i f 

nl^g(BifJte^jJ<^t</for which we 
into sit 6 nft >ft 40 t^ doee'nof 

them, which teofpOrerf {mportaobe^beconeh to 
iftoce^&sag poUtioans not nnfrequently a sabject of sniprise, 
ifaipMli^, ^ereti C onte m p t 
^^PbB tttbbri yon mast cmwnlt are Dr. Soffl^rFfllc, Coxe, 
TWIaI||^ De atid lastly, Swjft’s pamphlet on the 

^)nd4ht of the Allied — a 'pamphlet most effectire at the 
na^ httt diti^;rftced by the most vulgar matter and eiag- 
g'ttmted atatem^ts, and therefofe now very edifying as a 
speeiinen of what a p^rty pamphlet may be, and not unlre- 
quently is. 

I cannot attrapt, for want of time, any discussion of this 
groat qu^tion. You will see what ia said very fully and 
distinctly hy Coxe. I cannot, think, for my own part, that 
proper use, that the right use, was made, by Marlborough 
itud Oodolphin, of the victories of Blenheim and Ramillies ; 
and I cannot thinjt po, even after the perusal of every thing 
tlmt this ♦aluable historian has delivered to the contrary, in 
^his Life of the Duke of Marlborough, 

I muit now temind you, as I apprized you I should, of the 
feasoni for the war, which were given when it first broke ouL^ 
It is curious, to remark the mariner in wjiich the tone of the 


allies akertdj and their viejvs enlarged, with^ their victories. 
Diie may be very natnral, hut it is not entirely and ultimately 
Wise, A v^MT is not to be entered upon withoat a grave and 
Specific object j but when 'success has •Ramified a nation to 
obtain that object, and this hlui surdly 1)^ 'efle<Aed ^by the 
great bs^^tlei just alluded to, upon ^ery principle of Wisdom 
as .of humanity, the war mpst clos^ If neW dbjocto ard to 
«Htd arid to ba conmdered 3s jodiSp^niSa;^ ^ 

bf warfare is then contorted mtto a Jrich 

tiih moat prqtoricted ^possible, and 
ittitidrif possible; a nwms pSri t rw^ 

as Ihew 4^ tPdfiee a 

imsaisihis&est^^i 

* -- 7 \ ^ i-t- -ij ’ 
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^ etm 

kocQTd^ ta j t ttot^ia^ ^^rinlrj aod s«}flflH 

, #p cap€ yi ft ft l caiw on & war i^loog; 

ike exptw of an addUbnal canipe^n, t^ 
ihA sulwitagw^of a campaign do or cw repay ; and what m 
of ttiU more cpweqneoce, the ibrtuna of the contest may 
alter. ' - ^ ^ 

Again^ it shoald haye be^ considered that those who pro* 
pose fiur tentoB of peice, as Loais did, never fail of, securing 
a most advadtagjeons altematiTe. They 'obtaki;^ther ^ peace 
or a jost cause. Louis, for instance, could not bnri^ tlm 
allies to grant him honqnrable conditions (hard ter^ ar^^ 
never the true policy); he therefore published those i^ikh 
they bad insisted upon, and he had it then in his powet* to 
say, as he did say, to subjects, in a public address^ If 
it had depended on me, you should have enjoyed this bless* 
ing which you so earnestly desire, the blessing of peace ; but 
it must be procured by new efforts ; the immense sacrifices I 
have offer^ are of no avail; I can perfectly sympathise 
with all that my foithfol subjects must endure, but I am per- 
suaded they would themselves recoil from conditions of peace 
as repugnant to justice as to the honour of the French 
name.'^ 

These considerations were not addressed to the French 
people in vain, and they never will or can be addressed in 
vain to any people by theu- rulers. It is true that when the. 
auocesses of the allies were so great, it then, as the Whigs 
thought, becaipe to them a question whether the opportunity 
was not to be taken of attempdng to deprive France of all 
the additions which she h^ naade to her powttr since the 
peace i^Wea^haha ; bilt suiely it should rather have been 
tbou^t .(ami long^ before this extreme point of depression in 
the affidm ^ Franbe had occurred) that the foihire of the 
sucoeenbm ki ^ £umlj of Spam, and the provisions of the 
wUl L creeled a conjuncture the most unfbrtnnmte 

thfit ppesftAy^ bare hapfwped, one frcun which it tree 
in tiiii^e thA( Enro{^ should be abfo ta- 

iittiy ^ people end grende^ of 

SaMiy . 4ecfeM. ^ P*****^*! 

no«M of iht a&frT ^ « 



1^ 'liscfi^lTcxni. 

irndiiseted "40111 the ambitiOii bf Unis, 
ift4|^^jS#t:<jr^'^«y ‘lfifeent''natoi« Mdst be‘iianfe; tii*t 
dl^lWb^er of ' ^iiih ftjlil the In(i|ii to 4he Hoate of Aiirtriiii 
4iAui'%a{f(Aublb i 'at all evemta tin ^eest feasible project 
m could be' mttemptcd ; and that, on the tvbole, tuning 
iiCrij aoeotmt tlie tiatoi^ and honourable feelings of a distin- 
guiahod, indnarch like Louis -and a great nation like France, 
btod again the ^atne natural and honourable feelings of the 
grandees and people of Spain^ — roking into account these 
important pfpte, 'surely it should hare been^Aought that 
all that was reasonable, and at all events all that Was 
practicable, might have been pnx^ced by the allies at an 
early period, immediately after the battle of Ramillies, or 
even before, and certainly during the negotiation at the 
Hague. ^ 

The Whigs ought surely to have been eager to have made 
the best bai*gain for Europe which they could, from the 
obvious probability that the queen, who always hated and 
feared them, as they well knew, would contrive to get other 
ministers, and the consequence be, a peace on terms much 
less advantageous to England and the continent than they 
could themselves obtain. They might easily see how diffi- 
cult it was to keep up a combination of powers against 
France, and how many chances and how many reasons might 
make a war^inpopular. 


, These I conceive to be some of the points for you to con- 
sider, and you should fix your attention on early periods in 
the war, imm^iately after the battle of Ramillies, and rather 
on the ‘negotiations that precede than those that took place 
at Gfertruydfcnbuig ; the peace should have been made long 
b^ore, the conferences at Gertruydenburg, They who would 
dwide this question in the shortest time possible, piay take 
into their consideration a few pages in the different chap- 
ters of Coxe's Audtria, and Somerville^a Hiitoqr of Queen 
Anne. ^ ^ 


" I cannot but observe, as I .am finaBy qi^tting titis subject, 
the^use which the allies qmde. of tifeir- vicfesi^ that in 
erery.&ae govennnetit it Is the interest of tb0 fl&asberg of a 
cafaiM^^Wto With a view to thew xt^hi.peaoGmX i^grandko- 
prooeied hs imich u pomSkh ^ a of peace, 



Aino^v. 

for the u nwww whkhig 4>g!cty jap d p ^ > » war^ qC^ 

ii verymxAf couTert^ by ^e 

raeatis of diatodging ,iiie^ Srorti tbekr ^ower^. la ^ free 
goveroiikentSj ttk^se wbp iaaJ^e,g war^ a^ was the case In the 
preseat msiaiM}e» seldom make a peace ; comes at last, 
with or without doe reason, to be unpopular • ajid the war 
and its advisers are discarded together. . * ^ 

Again, from the whole of the War of the Succession, it is 
evident how great must always be the difficulty of supporting 
a combination of many states against one.' , ^ 

Their interests, or at least their own views oF their interests, 
are seldom the same while the war is carried on, still Jeas, when 
p>eace begins to be thought of. It is very difficult to combine 
them so as to render them successful for any long ^period. 
Prosperity disunites them^ from jealousy ; adversity still more, 
from views of self-preservation. 

In combinations of different powers, i}ie great duty of all 
is disinterestedness. In this respect the Whig ministry of 
England set an example highly creditable to their characters 
as wise and honourable statesmen. They might mistake (it 
is a great question) the wisdom of the case at the proper 
season ; but their language and their views were, resistance 
to the ambition of France — the establishment of the general 
interests of Europe, 

But the question is, whether they suffered the justice 
of the cause at last to be transferred to the French monarch. 
He had recourse to negotiation, was unsuccessful, and then 
appealed to his people and to the world. — I must ask again — 
Were the allies and their ministers sufficiently attentive to 
the claims of humanity and to all the suggestiohs of sober 
policy at home and abroad on this occasion and in the course 
of these succes^^ ? To me it appears not. 

If the nUors of mankind would not mix their own pasaions 
in the toatesta of nations, it is impossible that these appeal^ 
to negotiation should not be more frequent ; it is impossi|;)le 
that warsahoold be drawn out to the protracted period we s^ 
often witneas, All parties would be thrown more and m<3^ 
into a Mite of dfliberatioa be repunded of tbe.tfo- 
dnkiksiem of i that it was tb^ proper ami^o^y of 
all war; that ^ teal pauses of w^ always ettgge- 




i^cmniE^xiu. 

wu iwiliSite to t>« 

'l^f^teik 'dritstioiml pc^cy a 
^ tbeu* 

: from "a conteit with safety aid fcdniur, tfiidh:^o^ 
:^the cifemy ih*y be redtujed to the lowest pOiifble state of 
Soii,’hiTO tUsir own riews of politkiai aggrianditemeht 
m^y be realized, how their own particular nation Ifeieft 
hA^emfter without an ^ual, and tpe test of manlcind be taught 
to fell down worship themselves and their cA)antryinen. 
1 cannot furthef allude to this question, and it nmst be now 
left to own diligence and curiosity. 

As yon proceed in the general history, you will find the 
influence of Madborough and the Whig ministry gradually 
decline, and at last a nc# Tory mkihtiy formed, and a peace 
concluded. 

These events, will be found sufficiently explained in the 
authors I have already referred to; and after their details 
have been perused, th^ account which the Duchess of Marl- 
borough herself gives of her conduct from her first coming 
to cpurt till the year 1710, should by all means be read. 
It is not long, sometimas important, and always enter- 
taining. 

But peace Was at last made, and made by the Tories. 
Some opinion should be formed of the merits of it, and of the 
negotiationS^bat led to it. 

To the account that is given by the regular historians, 
should be added the third volume of the Memoirs of De Torcy, 
It is still the French stat^ent and view of the case, but even 
as such should "be read. The work, however, is not only 
in many places characteristic of the nation to which the 
t author belongs, but the notices that are to ^ found of the 
English people, and of the views and chanarters of the p^utias 
of our island, are often amusing and instructmg. It may serve 
to display the nature of negotiationfi, the dtSculti^ lhat con- 
tinually arise, and the patience and detterfty that are always 
JibCessaiy ta compose the^diftmaoee of beIBgeient powets^ 
ercai ythm the &egptiatora themacJrea feel know that ttis 

When the detail of thw trm natelam i hti tieea read in 
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of th£M nflg3?tUtiQp^V^ %ft« cl^ ia kji^wn, 

the njpii ^ bri^ aoticea that w Jakw by the 

^ecr^ry Pp^jogbrol^ from two to time, of th^ 
are n<^ ^withot^t thw mtprest , Those of Prior> letters wh|ch 
appear here brely an4 entertaining, so are indeed those 
of Boliogbix^ ; bot from a correspondence of this sort we 
expect to acquire a greater insight into tbo transaotioQfl to 


which they refer than it must be confessed we can here 
obtain* * ^ 


The merits of the peace of Utrecht was a question which 
you ^ill perccire, from the occurrences that took place in and 
out of parliament during the close of this and the opening of 
the succeeding reign, extremely agitated the public mind* 
There is a short disquisition on the subject in the twentieth 
chapter of Somerville, to which I must refer. The historian 
there arrives at a conclusion which appears to me reasonable^ 
that the peace was censurable rather as being disproportioned 
to the success of the war than as having fallen short of the 
ends of the grand alliance* 

The question of the peace as between the Whigs and Tories 
may be seen argued in the eighth letter of Bolingbroke, on 
the Study and Use of History, and in the reply of the first 
Horace Walpole. It cannot be denied that tbe*French court 
saw that it would be the personal interest of the English 
mmisters to make a pence; that of this advantage France 
was ready, most ungenerously to those ministers, to avail her- 
self; and that the English ministers exerted tbemselvey in 
no proTCr , inanner to preclude France from any slich advaiV' 
tage. ^ey in no respect showed, as they ought to have 
done, that though dcsifous of peace, good and wise men 
should always be, that though cooler and more equitable in 
this itiaportant respect than the Whigs, still theyVeff a? 
detennh^ed, aa Whigs, to make a commofi cau^ ^rith 
Burc^ against the ppfl^ of Prance; and that w^taw 
Fwice pbqc^ye with reapeqj^ thpir p^uonal 

us leaifers of a pufty in Eiidan4t that they wo^ 
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f wtCTipri* df th# aio^ 

?»>;>, f 

4i)e tlibd voUune of hie 
^(^tfOMni^-euKtart help repeat^dlj contt»M&tg, with pkMora, 
t)W'.«aD^D£ ind Sovmer eitmdoii «f Fnnee : sad f base ex- 
y^ee^i, ooonecied with |iie atteodant cinnunstances of 

ninotmt to jorneibiag lik^e a rcproadi to the Tory mxnifr- 
with whom Fraace had now to d«d^ matead of^Maxl- 
borough Atid the Whigs. ^ 

Againi it cannot be denied that Harley, the first minister 
in the Tory administration, by the shuffling, temporising, and 
narrow nature of his mind, was totally unfit to compose the 
difference^ and adjust the interests of Europe at that remark- 
able crisis. Bolingbroke ^ebmid have been the Tory miftister, 
not Harley, if any great "and decisive afteration was to be 
,raade in the policy and measures of the country, and if a 
peace was to be attempted. England WdOld not then have 
been disgraced by some of the wretched and even dishonour- 
able measures that^were resorted to. Bolingbroke, in his very 
curious dose of his eighth letter seems often to defend more 
than be can approve, to defend measures of which certainly 
he would not Eave been the author, and to some of which, it 
is to be hoped, if prime minister, he would not have sub- 
mitted. * 

To the general train and object of Bolingbroke's very able 
and spirited reasonings, the Memoirs of De Torcy seem to me, 
though little intended for smy such purpose, to be a very ade- 
quate reply. The question ^s not whether the Whigs made a 
proper uae of their success in war, when they came to nego- 
tiations, for a peace, but, when that question has been de- 
cided, as I think it mqst be, against the Whigs, the question 
is, whether next* the Tory ministers made fair use of that 
tucceis, and whether lAey conducted themselves in a spirit of 
good faiA with their allies, or proper sympathy with the great 
intereota of thek country. 

This question must, I think, be determined against 

tiheos— ^decidedly, and even with indigaatkm^ 

I wrote the lect^ which I have now delirered, the 
wo(kofM^^J3oxe^ba8 appeared, hk History of the Princes of 
^ that L have 
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is- i nut nr«r 

to it I btTQ 90t fofoi^A toy oomk^^io alter ^ii^t { M 
written, I do iMt admiit Tory taoMttf tmy more ^lan 
Mr. CflXBj W wbetiw the Whigs, <N>m the first, were 
BUfficieotly mod| 6 rate aod dkpoted to peace, is iiother ques- 
tion. ' 

Mr, Coxe’s woih u in many places ^entertaining, and ii ^ 
the wt|^e a valuable accession to our historical informatloD ; 
but, in the present stSte of the world, and of literature, I sus- 
pect that much of the work will be passed over with'a slight 
perusal by the general reader. 



LECTURE XXIV. 


ANNE 

T he reign of Anne is distinguiBhed, ereii in the annala of 
England, for the violence of its politic*. Party violence 
has been not uncommonly a topic of cenapre and lamentation 
with good men, and their accusations and reproochei have 
been urged often with sincerity, and sometimes with reason ; 
but care must be taken on these occasions both by those who 
are disposed to make these indiscriminate indictments, and 
those who are disposed to listen to them. It is in itself rather 
a suspicions circumstance, when men who are at all con- 
versant with the business of the world are found expressing 
themselves very strongly or very often against the violence of 
parties or the fury of factions. In a mixed and free govern- 
ment, there will naturally arise, as I must for ever repeat, two 
great and leading divisions, those who leA to the side of 
authority, and those who lean to the side of privilege. Ques- 
tions, unlike in najne and form, will often involve the same 
gfflieral principles, and men are not, therefore, always ^as 
inconsistent as they saftm Train* of measures will oft^ 
emanate from one point, and proceed in the most strictly 
logical succession, and loaust be therefore supported and 
resisted alwa^ by the same men. It is, therefore, not possible 
tbil those who are really independent and siik^ should not 
often in free legislatire assemblies, votil m sets and parties, and 
it hi e<luaUy impossible that they should not l>ecome inflamed 
by syi^pa^y and^llisiom Head, the work^ of lenyns, 
of Lpcke. Would not each of^ thesis for imtance, 
while retained their, se» always 

on sides ^f ^y affect ^ 

constftnt^iiid govenunim^ 
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o p p6Ak/ B ^ flitf ^ flif 46 ^ adopt -Ihtfr 

pHadplea with fl gffi cieait csne^ thaft IbDow ^^icm up ^th 
iiQcer^ aad lumottr. ^ Mod^ata as th% call tl^m* 
selvoa^ and man €£ no party, as they profess thetnselres to be, 
will generally be found to be men wbo take little concern, or 
are but ill informed, cm political subjects ; and if they are 
membire of the legislature, they are pretty unifonnly observed, 
as they are of no party, forsooth, to take care to *be of that 
party which is the strong^ — to be of the minister’s party 
(be he who he may), and to benefit by their neutrality. It is 
possible, indeed, for men to be of no party, and to assuane the 
high station of real patriots ; and even when they are of a 
party, to remain patriots, by refusing to sanction those mea- 
sures of the party which they disapprove* .^This is, perhqps, 
the highest possible ambition of an intelligent and virtuous 
man, but such an eminence can only be attained on one bard 
condition, that of never receiving a favour from those in 
power. 

I may recur to this subject on some occasion berekfter; 
for the present, however, I conclude by observing, that the 
causes of political animosity were, in these times, very peculiarly 
weighty and aniipating. The questions that lay often between 
the parties were, in reality, what family was to possess the 
throne^ whether the title of the crown was to be founded on 
divine and hereditary right, or on the principles of •an^original 
contract, that is, whether on arbitrary or free principles;, whe- 
ther the religion established in the country was to be certainly 
Protest^t, or probably Roman Caj^olic; in a word, whether 
prindptes decidedly favourable, or principles cle|^ly hostile, to 
the civil and religious liberties of the country, were to be 
maintained and established. 

Bat in a sort of connexioD with this subject, I nuiy 
mention, that in a mixed government Kke this, tbe atteniion 
of those who wish well to the popular part of it^ bas.heM 
always very naturally directed to the induencer whidi 1}w 
•eseditm power can ^irectly exercise on ' the legislitl^ 
bodies, by means of foets^ places, and pensioos,’ gireto^i^ 
their meudiers. v * ' ; 

Pla^lwBs ba«s therefiH« at 6tnes beeh attempi^. 
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io^tbe wgn wKob w 

obferVed, bowT«v thai^it seetna not bow to 
My JoQger psopoaed^ tttft ^xjy man ahtwild neca#-* 
•«^ify<be "'riiut vO«t of parUamant by bflMing 'an offid^ 
The biUa were for limiting the numb^ of such 
iaambcrs, not excluding; them altogether. The number, for 
inBtance, was to have t»en hfty; and to limit the number is 
a meuure ofa^very different complexion from a general bill of 
<pickttioii. You will see speechefi i6 favour of and against the 
meipaare ik the debates^ 

Bills T^re brought into the commons, and rejected by the 
lords, one in 1712, only by a majority of five ; but.instead of 
following the fortunes of these bills through the houses, I 
8h|U prefer calling your attention to some observations on 
the general subject, which may be found drawn up by Paley 
in his chapter ou the British Constitution. 

Nothing can drop from the pen of such a writer, so remark- 
able for his clearness and excellent sense, that can without 
its importance', particularly where the subject has any imme- 
diate connexion with the business of human life. This 
eminent reasoner, however, feels it necessary to protest 
against any influence, but that which results from the 
acceptance or expectation of public preferments ; nay more, 
against any influence which requires any sacrifice of personal 
p«)bity4i 

This last seem^s a large concession — a concession which 
might at first sight, be thought to leave no further difference 
of opinion possible. could the most ardent patriot wish 

for, but tha^ the house should be so constituted, that no 
sacrifice of personal *pw>blty should be required? 

* Dr. Paley must, however, be again heard. 

He contend^ that in political, above all other subjects, the 
acgomeuts, ^ i>ather the coju^tures, on each side of a 
qa^^lioix, ,are often so equc^y poised, that the wisest judg- 
^ uswts msy be held in suspense. - Ibese he cafla subjects of 
UuUffiereiW!^ And sgap, wbmi the is indiflerentr 

^^pear stt^toa gre^jai* ofihoseto whom 
it is propdeed^fin^ vfwt of infocmation, or eipch 

risipoc^Tor^IMff^oky^ 1%^ 
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of influence.*^ Bat th<|b to rndda^ titoi wfiofeirer pcmWi the 
operatbnB' of gOTernflSw^ii tbit^ ooaatiy the RcfoIu- 
tioo^ will &k 1 few, eren ora)e i^oet qnafttkmable measnrea of 
adouniBtratioD, ahoat whkb tto tw^ iottmcted judgineiit 
might iiot htfVe doubted at tto thne, bat of which «ay 
affirm, with certainty, that they were indifitoent to the 
greatest part of those who concurred in them*" 

This whole doctrine of indifference is evidently verj^sus- 
picicms, and if carried into practice would, I fear, be found 
but too soothing and convenient to that numerous (tescriptioa 
of men, who are neither very vig||^u8, nor the contrary ,‘ and 
who, though they may l>e wauctd to act ill,, must first 
practise upon themselves some arts of apology and selfi^fcJu-^ 
sion. Such doctrine of indifference would surely be destnc- 
tive of all that plain, straight-forward, simple, and inteliigiWe 
integrity, which should never be parted with; which is the 
best ornament of the character of every man, in public aain 
private Itfe ; the best security for his virtue, and even for hia 
wisdom. 

But further: wtre in reality the pSlitkal queetions, since 
the Revolution, in general sufch as Dr. Paley supposes; such, 
that influence might fairly decide them ? and may, therefore, 
the same be concluded of almost all political questions; for 
that is the inference intended: or is at least the practical 
inference? What are the facts? What says the history? 
I would recommend this subject to your attention, as I would 
recommend it, when you arrive at similar reasonings urged by 
Dr, Somerville* Bear it in mind, wbjle you read the annab of 
this co«&try> from the Revolution to the pr^nt moment 

Not to decide at present on reigns which we have not yet 
considered, can it be true of the reigns before ns — the reig^ 
of WiOiain and of Anne ; take for instance, ibe latter ; could 
not men form an opioien, and were they not bound to vote 
ttcoording to that opinion, on the Occasional Ckmfownity B81, 
and on the Sghitm Bill ; that », oo all questions wbm 
V>leratio& of teUgion wu concerned T Again could they iaM 
form an opiiuoii on question .of peace tnd war 
opening^ the taign? A|^: wtottM the-eo^ of tto.war 
bad not been snfeymtfy'iPai^^ ^boot tto OMyis^^oC tto 
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Mif 4^ ,l»9ai pro* 

fjotoC-wi^wefl m40t WV- 
i^M jgMe «t fUlT 1fi^b«tber tbe 

llilurtrffr faaSf Bhoold hare been caUdl to the throne? 
?BI%«t]ifli(the Pr04eitattt jHiccesstoc #«s ^ Whe&er 

Hh nioft wtih Scotland sbookl hare been attempted? 
^fflietber^ when eiH:^ e&cted^, it ehoald afterwarcU be broken ? 
Ars ibeK^ aad could they erer hare been, questions of 
h^dtferenoe'7 \¥hat are the questions, agitated in tbe parb'a- 
menu of Anne, , which were not connected with the great 
leading questiomi of the bnlaiire of power in Europe, and the 
success of principles of the Revolution ? How were men 
of independence and redeotion to avoid forming some opinion, 
to avoid ^ling some strong sentiment, on tbe one side or the 
Other? > 

The trofli ifl, that questions where suspense of judgment is 
al^pwable, questions of indifference, such as Dr. Paley inac- 
curatelyi as I suspect, dangerously, as I am sure, sppresents 
the greatest part of political questions to be, excite, when 
they occur, no sensaffen; none in the public — none in the 
hbuse; are the mere ordinary 'tmd common-place business 
of the kingdom ; what any minister may, and what every 
minister does, cany on, and what no minister finds it neces- 
sary to carry on by the- exertion of influence. It is not by 
votes on cases like these, that a minister is obliged by any 
member, and is expected, consequently, to oblige that mem- 
ber in his turn; 

It is on qmestioas where the great system of bis adminik- 
tcidon at^ home or abroad is conc^ned, where the conduct 
of those he has intrusted, his officers, dvil or military, is to 
be casorsd or aj^ntiTMi ; wberO^ public affinders axe to be 
i^reened^ or whm even hk own wisdom or integvHy is to he 
quettioiftedL' It is on oceasioiiB iheae that hrfkicpce is 
wantod^ and is eaerted : these are the cases thnt^'fkr aaon 
dttir cases of iiultfieraaee, compoae the rifi^prOviiice of 
It k ianpodnUs to aty, th«l mm shall nitber 
lasidgy dr d a PM daoUinj^ on oacasmba hka those, wkhh«t 
itof thak ahiswss Asm fee haiM^ 
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llw vAtofd 

a miMia <i«l iftw lti oM «h«t 

either otici^, dt d«Mm te ra pt ritp y jttttti|b», >han a.nler- 
enee eHher to t^i pi ai ugj ihe cf -tbee^tfom^ or fsorilefeA of 
the people, to rd^ottft tolentid&, to oiild or hanfa gomn- 
ment, to peaoo and mr, or--fioidly, to smne of ^ more 
important aobjects of political e^oomny; ihatrsoapoiae ia 
all thete cases is inposrible, tinft honest meO’ therefore voto 
with those who beet promote such ^sterna and principles as 
they approve; that in this manner are disposed of, ao;^ 
ranged on dejfirreitt sides, the men of poUtic^l mtegfity ; an'o 
that the remaind^ are those who are in the habit of t hinking 
all questions matters of indifimeace, a^d of join|?tg tht men 
or the minifiters, wbo are mofft likely to furtuBh their rebitiobt* 
or themselves with emolum^t» and offices ; but that wch 
men are, and always ha^ been, the proper objects of the 
suspicion and contempt, not o^Jy of the public, but of the 
very house itself ; and it is impossible to suppose that they 
can be necessary to the stability of any good govemmeot ; 
certaiply not in any greater number than the infirmity <Jf 
human nature will dways produce thAa, after every possibW 
political expedient and contrivance has been resorted to, for 
the purpose of diminishing their number, and wea k eni n g their 
efficiency, 

i have now anoth'^r topic to propose in like manner your 
reflectiong. 

The reign of Anne is remarkable as exhibiting in a very 
strong point of view one of those peculiarities in the const*- 
Akm of a government which can only occur in a free end 
TTiivfd form, like our owm I allude to the manner in which 
the executive power can be restrained, and even controUed by 
madanery not momdfy provided by the oonstitotion fi» the 
purpose, and yeit aotu^ with far more certainty and aneboie 
thftti any that be devised by the most dkilibl contriver 
cf politi^ systeott* , ^ 

For Queen Anne carried On the war agabaet 

4^iBnce a^en asrtfaer Imr wishes nqr ber opnionswere 
iMeto its ooatH^nne; 13m adawlust^^ 
im^fomnr kagaftor tfaigr had faeccfne 
^^arlboroQ^ wu ber geowab 



.> hp ^tor Bis 

^ ^ |J«ay0 OTfientood fbtt 

tke ^wn^iil ihw 
* wtMiy tO'tbnfteinA tli<i (ja^^ob« of pM)ce aii^ war ; thaf it 
^ ^ choQM itff own miiilitert ; wad tbongk he 
teii^. have Itnown that tJjpae prerogative®, however acknow- 
^bdged by th^ftonsUtufion/^were, after til, not 'exerciEed in 
the mannCT they were done by, himself, he had learnt 
l^t the Dhchess of Mariborou^ was supplanted, that Harley 
ifiid Mrs. Maahwn were the real favourites ; that the Whigs 
were Oa ihe decline, and the Tories prepari^ for their poli- 
tical tritw^h;. and yhat difficulties, he miiSt have thought, 
►^re left, ind what was he now to fear ? 

All this is made very appafpiit by a few pages in the 
Duchess of Marlborough's Apolo^, describing the situation 
of thingB so'early as in the mnto of 1706 and spring of 1707, 
about a year after the battik of Ramillies, the great^battle 
whi<9i seemed to decide the fortunes of the war. Yet all 
^Arough the war of 1708, the war, and the great supnprters 
it„ the Whigs, wei< still highly popular. At the end of 
this year, 1708, November 25, a new parliament met, in which 
the Whigs had, as before, a decided ascendancy, and they 
were possessed of a power that was still firm, and as yet not 
nation and the houses of parliament w^re 
4 their favour, and though the queen longed for their 

dtemissal almost as impatiently as did her secret counsellors 
and ^ rival p^y of the Tories, it required a certain lapse 
of tiine, and a" continuance of mistake and infetuation TO 
% Mrt of the Whigji, to produce the gteat political events, 
which I/Muf peritapt ex|jected to have taken place long before 
* 'Wtlbotrt dilBciilty 6r delay. ^ 

, When the Whig admiQUtr6tion was^ af last &irly swept 
mwey, the 'queen was felicitated on W Wccess, and even in 
express words, congratulated as being-^ Aj^ln ^ 

Ii^b ances of thh sort of contitd overt Ihe WislieA trf the 
siohrejelgii eometimeiB occur in onr history )SjM ^ fwtoration 
II., wd they dese^ acttentioa, Wldt4:f]ie govern- 
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moit oitM FOrtiDn^ ooi, •pn.J,, «d oert.^? 
bj^ thfl lao^ importani pacojyiaiitiea ofionr oonititatioo. 

To wnwte tUn a fitUe. Bto great problem of gowm- 
ment u to ma^ the execobTO^Swer ‘aaflacientiy irtroag to 
prwerre tbe^ace ami o^r of wdety, aodi^ notJeava it' 
Bufficiently a^ng to (Jferfglrd the wishes aod happineM of 
the MmmniAy. When this ^t is attained, every thing it* 
attained fliat the natore of humaJi society admits o£^ 

But referring Ip our own history, we may say that this WM 
not done in our own country before of during ® reM tf ^ 
Elizabeth, nor yet daring the reign of Charles I . ; a crisis of 
the most melancholy nature ensued. From this time, how*- 
ever, what had dways been more or less the doctrine became 
at last the practice of the Ei^lish-constitutioa, and while the 
executive power was, in the person of tlie Jting, considered as 
incapable of doing any wrong, the ministers of that executive 
power were considered as its advisers, and therefore very ■ 
capable of doing wrong, and as the proper and only subjects 
of national censure or punishment 

It 18 not easy to discover a more happy expedie** than this 
for, solving the great political problem which I hare jus* 
mentioned; certainly no better has ever appeared '» lay 
government that has hitherto existed among mankind. * The 
regukr growth and final maturity of this oj^jsdient, if I may 
*** changes and chances of the events of 

wr^ip&ry, may assuredly. be esteemed oue of the greatcatt 
bleasfttgs by which this country fe distinguisbed ; but the 
original difficulty m so very great, that it is scarody possibla . 
fiw humw beii^ niitaely to escape jt; and it is mrt esc^, 
but much t^ if if be once considered as a pditSd 

can appoint his 6 wn aunistenUnid 

ihyo rainf ; one to show, in the first 
.Qtii iwhiiial iiogv 

■» « to Aim di^ mmrmnetv cdmltm. 





(^focme lui ova snoistdbi, «a4 oo fortler 

^ - ^ppjpoe^ for kakSLnctt, thtt Qu^n Acae, ^ adOo- 

^ wtfmfaoa^.of Whigs, had satisfied tiiat the war 

^gtd to be ftnmnatod, and yet found her ministers of a 
^iferent opinion; iappo« in 4df the diamiwed 
Them, and appointed otheii; ^suppose that ,the hon^ of 
parliarojii^ were unfavourabll, agreeing with her own minifitert, 
and ^ ministers ^eir •npport,<haiahc therefore 

diMolv5Wo parliapaent, and appealed to the people. Now, 
if on this occasion her 'people ]^»d returned her such repre^ 
sentatires as were favourable to the- new itiinisters, merely 
because the queen was rested by, the constitution with the 
prerogative of making peace, andtff choosing her own minis- 
ters, what differeufte would there in feet have been between 
her and Louis XIV, ? None but this, that tbf sovereign 
in this country had to go through the c^emony of dissolv- 
ing an existing parliament and calling a new one, and 
that Lotus could follow his' own opinion withoertaany such 
delay. 

* Orto put a still stronger case to theaame purpose : suppose 
Qned Anne had resolTe<f if possible to restore her brother 
and ter family to the throne, she had found, we, will imagine, 
her Whig mioiaters impractioabl^Vu this occasion;, she bad 
perceived that Bolingbroke an<3^oilien on the contrary would 
try the experiment, if. sure gf ter support Bohngbroke, 
therefore, is made minister ; her intml&ns, 0 Xti those of her 
new. adviser, become maniielt ;* the howses o^'j^liameut, as 
ptiore, thwart her mei||ares^ tilkd the^ p ^ necessary for 
heir purpose napnot be carried*; i^^fhyn^cffri dfesolv^ fhe 
py% ° W t f and appeals to tfee V ^ fhis case 

aW 4be efectoa return y^,HaruSe^ Bpiel^y to the 

pew JMteif l^qause are the 

ob^Mls^ the^^t^M's choice, nfid ooostitutioQ 



hivt befe f jl^^i^fairiil^^ #ta^ 

not hsre iticw |d£t6bf tit^Wn 

recalled ; the RerofaitkA fiOkd J 

e9^xtB ^oold happen^ obotviry Ike teal opkikut Asd 

n^es of thae commtimty. ' , ^ . 

That is^ in other words^ thk ah^e mfudnii if it ^lould really 
obUin and he acted xtp<^, wcmld st once make aoveretgn 
arbitrary, whenever any teraonal pique wi^^^ia'fninitfterj, 
any partictJar^Yf^WB of his/^TO in pbOtice, or any grcA 
prSjectfl with respect tp the d^^nt of his crown, or to th% 
constitutiDo of the" country, iignred him with a wish to 
become a^trary ; that is, to do what he thought be|^, 

' We wilTnow^chan^e entirely the aspect of thg^jjlbttonin^; 
to show, in the second jflace, the improjltiety of any maxihi, 
exactly the contrary to ^at we have noticed. We will 
suppose that Ein appeal on some account or other had, ad 
before, been made by the sovereign from the parliament to the 
people, and that the maxim in the mind of the electors had no 
longer been such as we have hitherto supposed, but that the 
reasoning had been of a nature totally dJflFercnt; fe>r instance, 
that the legislative bodies, mor6 particularly the House of 
CommonB|Jrere the natural protectors of the comniunity ; t^at 
the sove^^^ in a free government was not to do whatever be 
thought good ; that the liberties of the country had always 
owed their existence to the control which the housp#^ h^ 
exercised upon the executive poWer; that a free constitution 
in reality meant this, and meant little else, and that thea^ 
fore the^ people ihould iEwa\% support their perliamentt, 
who couW not be expect^! to bear np against the executive 
powtt* without tlje ^qst reWy sympathy and protection; 
v^tbout the mol^ igaplicit cpi^dence Oh the part of their 
coDStittieBts, " s , » 

• Now, it is that # r^asoningi 4ke these were rap- 

posed to be Imd to preclude; as in the 

cases, aU ftuit thra the executive |fciMdr 

would *ke ft would be always at mercy wf 

those, wW'by^fAdA^f^HdrMeani Intd theteetreii ^ 

the conOdcfttc^ cd^iie'hoQB^ ^ ^ ^ 

be a bad iptnim of 
betkeVet 


I do vapi mr tkmi mm chi# would 




USOeiiaUfiEfr. 


perhaps, as 

pr d M b l y -tw, </.'Coii«Bib»s 

^Aewfpre, . (SSceldes oa naoh side - of the 
Ijnwtion iptfi aopoogt, I now pnK:e||, A (be thini. place, to 
propq^ a coQi^nsion drawn fnAn the whole, and it is this, that 
^bepOTVf. an appeal is made byNhc execntive power from the 
^onie of Commons to the natim by a diasola|io&, the rail 
rrf.the oanstitntion is few a time draam aside; the phrsonal 
condne^the political wisdom ndtonly of eaob rtpresentatiye 
of the pai^d^ but even of the high and supreme md^trate of 
the realm mmself, if for one short interval brought before the 
cousideration of the public, and is even subjected to their 
deosiom The most important <}ueetion that can possibly be 
proposed is then, in fact, propped to every individual of 
intelligence or influence ; for it is this — to which of the two 


parties (however elevated in the view of reason and the con- 
stitution one of these high parties may be)— to which of the 
two pa^es he. is to give his support ? And the result of the 
whole is this, that this support is to be given not in compliance 
with any pre-established maxims either of a monarchical or 
democratied nature, but aAer the most carefiil deliberation 
On t^ merits of the precise case before him ; for it is by these 
merits he is to be decided, and not by any sweeping geimral 
preconceptions on the one side or the other, such as preclude 
at onoe all further discussion; he is to be determined, on the 
contrary, by a deliberation careful, honest, and independent; 
a delibwation which is the vfcy virtue and the very office 
that on this occasion is required ih>m iumj.hn is to delibemfe 
as havmg now become a season the guardian and the 
atbiter of the British canstitatSJn, of thh^bappiBos of bis 
ppontry, of the rights and welfhre df ttin nrisliii|, 

«*** ;Accoiding to idNs iMLjupsiriee and 

nwditntiOBS, be it. hdiuMl' to retiini ta parffsoMiHC^tiioie who 
wmbMia^fiiOSt likely to ffivoor tbnaa -j-inslfjfci naae which 
ha haiiweDteitom*^ aad a gicator almost aaid 



wr nux^Dr.lM toiWfc I 

of prefegttefai»-fiif to 

bis fkmDy 

^ kiiuhh^yor, ia^sbdi^ gi^Mroai kctd 

Tirtuoos^ brut the sole wd proper motire trhieh ^Vb^dooe in 
tb» paili^ul&r testante be gena^otts and Tirtiioas, bis view 

of tbe easei holiest, iioaophistkiAed dedsioti 

of hk judgmettt > , 

If ever the oonlrtitution of England is to be aduiired, it is on 
occasions like these ; in every crisis of this nature, when the 
supreA eswcotive power was in fact to be criticised lLnd 
publicly controlled, at Rome a tribune was to af^iear on the 
part of th& people with hk veto ; in Arragon a jua^ifia was to 
be a sort of representative and guardian of the oommtAiity, 
These are but very indifferent expedients ; such as have 
appeared in Grecian or other republican forms of government 
are little better; in arbitrary governments there are none; 
but in our own happy country civil wars, violence, and blood- 
shed, those contests so dkgraceful to h^imanity,^ fatal but 
too often to the interests of the people, are avoided ; they 
hare now been so for a century and a half, and all this by 
the regular and ocderly exercise of the different functions 
that belong to the sovereign, the houses of legklature, and 
the people. In England, if the great magistrate of tbe realm 
is at issue with other powers in the state, the questfon is for 
some fo saspense ; the public attention k .excited, 

and then, before eith^ of tbe pertie* k irrecoverably Comt- 
mitted or irreconcilably inflamed, the parliament is dissolved, 
a third k called in, atid that pAri;y k the nation 
ttaelf; not acting in any tumrftuoufl or extraordinary #tanner; 
not exerting any physical i^wce ; not called upon to show 
any giddy rudeoe|U| nny vulgar insolence, any upstart aks of 
anth^ty over their sover^gn, to whom they owe a geoeiml 
ofaligatiaB of duty and dbedience; and on the contrary, ndt 
ciAed ttpow to ab^ the slightest dkre^ipect or indifleraeirto 
the office of tbe legidatnre, thek honae of paa fi a- 

qent,to wbkhjbey owe ageiteiwlS imtimm tofcoi dt d i^^ 

but otUod upon gravely and ^teoeably 
mm w^ a aa yat ai ivfl f w paw V Aek 

a o v ae aigw i o t w nsiA wh a t b b w -nwy a^ghitt Alta i Miy wW 



I j<|)tii'>ihi.jfiBW '«£ ^ oattm - of bis 
if ^ duntU 

ifll^aiMpfr iRffing w^ eir t 0 oomi6«fat^iQfi£mta«b^ %o Uie 
^ ^K U t a r t of hi$ poopk^ may be ibm 
' WtlOl^T^ltis ^aMttake^n time^ by opimoaa of the repc^ 
i w i tfatir fa i vbkh the people fa^ve retnmed to bi™> tmd be 
^frtmed in m maaner the moot respectfol, the moet geotle, the 
Ofeoet. conBiitept with the high reFerenoe that ia due to h® 
peaked station ; and if, on the contmy, the peorple ibeioflelres 
ouikake or betaay their own interests, and send ttn improper 
repftsentathre, they nmet suffer, and they deserre td't suffer 
(as n^n mmst always do in every concern and situation of 
human Hfe), the natural consel^ueiices of their own servility, 
inatfcntioD, or ignorance. 

Whan the sorereigna df this country have neglected the 
known sentinaeDta of the people, or^^ve disregarded the 
answers that have been nrade hf the nadon, through the 
medium of their new^representatives, in consequence of appeals 
^erf this khu^'in each case, deplorable have been to them the 
events that followed. Of the Stuarts, one lost his life, and 
OM his crown, and even Charles II. precipitated himself and 
the nation to the very brink of confusion ; yet the people 
<rf Elnglaad appear to have been always, notwithstanding 
t h e i r natural attachment to the House of Commons and their 
oaiiberti for their own liberties, very indulgent critjcs to their 
sovere^is. Even Charles II., the most worthless of men, 
obtained an answer from them cm an appeal of this kmc4 
last, quite favourable to bis wishes. 


^Ihere is ccmsiderable difficulty, no doubt, on these occasions, 
and as^he physical strength is with the nation, Ad only 
opmion ^od the reverence erf authmitj with the sovereign, the 
balance of ffie BOole is not on light groimds be made to 
tom against him. 

1 wiff now piopoae a case to you for your ova. 
of thoto general retdKmu^ I wffi a p«k||c«4er fMrf^ 
dttieki toeacaga bdSm tts. 

periods In bOr hktoiy, whfW^e of crisis 
of Ihie to a gMator s*^ iwA anAAtoed to 

*jpov of o6ne^ vdiiA Wa bsen 
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iftid kmg- Iwi’ tlira ftJiSffiankntiob;' bat 

iitej ^hr€ triilibphmnt lA^iim boMertf putitmaot^joid cutM 
dn the bodnesft ^ tbe mtSon with gr^^bihty itoA wtlooeM 
^ tbe jQjiA time in the umde of tbe wodd, ^^glsBd famd 
renderoi^bewelfi by her eontmeotal interfereoc^ the leading 
power in Europe ; the queen wms therefore obfigad to Bubrnk ; 
|jbe 'couM neiAer ;»a0ult tbe wisbee of her secret advieers 
Harley andf Mm* Masham, and get clear of ministers, nor 
her own views and opinions, and get rid of the #ar. ' 

The Whigs had, bowerer, while they were vindicatiBg the 
great cause of tbe nation §t the trial of Dr. SachenrcreU, 
unfortunately for themselves, excited in that nation so rioluit 
« a ferment, €i^ discovered to the qfeen so plainly the secret of 
her own strength, she no longer thought it necessary 
to keep any terms wi® them ; she dismissed them from their 
oflices ; ordered a proclamation to be issued for dissolving the 
parliament ; and when the Chancellor Cowper on this occasiocr 
rose to speak, declared that she would admit of no debate^ 

that such was her pleasure.*' Here, then, wm an appeal to 
•the public. 

Now, the question is, what ought toJiave^been the answer 
returned by the nation. If a Tory House of Commons was 
returned, a peace would probably be the result, and one of tbe 
greatest cahunities that can afflict mankind at th enj. If, on 
tbe contrary, a majority of the Whigs was to be returned, the 
war would be continu^, under the auspices of the greatest of 
commaDders, and France, probably reduced- so low as neres^ 
again to be in a condition to disturb tbe tranqtuUify Of 
ft yope . In tbe one case, a sanctioa would be gilrn to tbe 
arbitrary principles tiat bad been avowed by Or. fiaoheverell 
siyj his adherents, and even the queen herself would be 
mid assisted to patronise and establish the m bar 
ai^lsAsBaat to her broils and to her own Ivcmse of StMst, 
lial Well known. What might not be tbe’coiiaequenoe?^^ 

‘ But if, on the oontrary, the Whiga were pnHedM^ the 
prhriphpb^ Bmobtfioft were probBo^; 

wee-pw^^ arid ^ gmei 'cause of^opril^^lld 
itfflgsQoa Sbet^jJhai liai^*heew4eaidedtfwithfc^fW 
•o signal and uM^wcted, a few years befi3iw,in 





jg|||i^|i fc|W^jBi^' jliipd-'^B i?!lMBra''.feodri^to the' mM 

!*•* #•*» tor^giKfiMl u tfoeea 

ca«tat« aW- UitiiM; w toinfilury ia 
tiKtiaadact ; 'and tkoa^ not of an uodeivtaiHUag the laoj^ 
affWM&ig, «a that aoooant the move to V troitod wtt 
^ 'W^jofUeat ad a pofitical trioaiph. In the other ca» ^ 
would be told, and all patdk men ^ereafia-, that thej 
ttightaalUy ea^toroarto pfoaiote the glt^ and^fatteroto tif 
tbo Mtioni edRi. at. the risk of thwarting the widws of tb^ 
■oi^ejgn ; that the public might be depended opoh : that thoir 
fiinnir, if mented^ would be a npport as effsctnal as *hs*' of 
the ctewn j that a minister’s selfiitarest and political vartue 
WMS not aeoessarily at raiikiice with each other. 

Sncb are some of the eonBideratiftn^m which any lorer of 
Im ooontiy would have had to decid? at the time, and on 
which ew may ako endeavour to decide, now that all the 

C as of fortoiogajudgpentarein ourpOMession; conaidep- 
the uncertainty of events,' the aspect of things at that 
pwtioular juncture, and the great stake at issue (the success 
of the Hevolution), I think the question extremely difficult;# 
B#t the nature of the isjueen’s character, her want of political 
her evident insq^titude to bold and 
mi^t, perhaps, with those who also duly considered the 
^®“»W^ss \>f a peace,, Jjave turned the dedsioa in her 
hrooTk The decision was so turned, but h is extremely 
Joubt&l^ the queen had lived (as Bolingbroke would have 
T>#en her mink^), what might have been at kngth the con- 
B#4«eucea' 

win give you soaoe general notkm of the 
pcffitkal questions ,tfaat oocurred during this pmiod vf .dar 

amih. i> 

ftitaM^the ffiffixaottraasadieQS of .iferidinaeiitin nattoe 
ttoitook-^aca in toe reign of Anne, I w sw td yifieeleTly.. 

rMtaoHlBito yoar etady, toe pmoeedttiiayiB 


'kriuhn 


i, ael OQ aoOQ^ef eaqrhitevhit toahanm 

to# tomliwar lto««aM^toiitoerarsM 
i^anh^^f thfr iitort«tol towtot 1>to M 


aod^^alwrfr ^irrrijiiit 

df 1688 ww «tphi«* mod iekmied fay tbe finit sti^eeiiiott of 
tfae OMittiy ;«1^ 

^^hd&iiJai tiuft spirit, tad purpooe, tbtt 1 voidd 

uph thtf flteWit to Bead tfaeoi, aot m % jimor who vis to 
docide whither the doctor was or wmi not guilty of the ehsige 
preferred igBinft bhn, but as an inqtiinr into the h^tory of 
oar conslitutioi^ m one who » to observe the pothical prioct- 
ples exhibited #n this occasion by the managm of the House 
of Oommons, by Sacbevorell's drfBnders, by thedorda, and by 
• the nation. 

The trial is ever momorablej because at this trial the Revo- 
lution was avowed to be a case of resistance — resistanoe 
Justified, indeed, by tbe necessity df the case, but still resist- 
ance. 

At the tune of the devolution it may be remembered that 
houses of parliament, or rather the House of Comnions, 
m their celebrated vote, had rested justification on soo^ 
what various, and indeed on very inconsistent grounds, 

King James having endeavoured to subvert the constitution, 
by breaking the original contract, having violated the funda- 
mental laws, and having withdrawn himself out of the king- 
dom, had abdicated the government, and that the throne was 
thereby become vacant'' 

That is, in other words, the ^^ligs, for the tdK of the 
Tories, stated the Revolution to be a case of abdiMtion, y nd 
for the sake of themselves, a breach of the original ^mtra^,^ 
i. e* a case of resistaiice. ^ J 

But on the present occasion the preamble to tbe articks 
c*h3)ited wgainst Dr. Sackeverell be^ns in this reurklUe 
manners— 

" Wfa^feas, fais late majesty, King William tikso^ 
Bknoe of Oni^e, did, with an arpted fcree, noderbdks a 
mia^^ for dethnering this kingdom from pop#y^ 
ud^bkciry power, and drears sttfa ja fts of this redm; w«n 
')^%cted to their country, joiaed wWi ind assisted hw-tktffr 


iVo 

-teilf ^tfticht^' of that Df. 

had ihJ^ to uitpoie retifettaooe to the 

ta t»«t WsA and ofeds coiotirt tipon 
ted the «aid Re<^ '* 

"Woir Ae diftrtece in the tone and Itegnage 0( the Whigs 
fe r te a ^ remaTkable part of these proceedings and nothing 
can be more curioufl than to observe, how the different parties 
ooinjk)rted themselves, — the Whigs, the Tories, the church, 
mnd the queen,— on thk great occasion, in the presence of the 
natjpn, and, in reality, of subsequent ages. 

The doctrines of resistan<» are not doctrines which can find 
their way into^the courts of law of any country, or be the 
language of the public onfinances of any regular govemmeqt. 
These doctrines, therefore, could not be stated by the Whig 
managers of the impeachment, in the preaence of all the con- 
stituted dignity and authority of the realm, without the 
strongest qualifications, without distinguishing the case of the 
Rerolution from every otner ordinary case, without considering 
it as a case of the most overpowering necessity — by necewity, 
and by that alone, to be either explained or justifi^. 

In our own times, therefore, on the breaking out of the 
French Revolution, when Mr. Burke had to vindicate his 
Own account of this Revolution of 1688, his own representa- 
tion o^he spirit by wl^|h it Was conducted, 'and the taTie 
na^re aW tenure of the 'government formed in consequence 
» bf it,” ^ immediately ajq)ealed to the speeches of the Whig 
^ xnanagOT on this very occasion ; and it was easy for him to 
tbow, that the Revolution was thm justified, only on the 
necosfity of the case, as the only means left fer the recovery 
of that ancient constitution formed by the original oontre»:t of 
the BritiA state, as wdl as for the ^tare preeervatkm of the 
' aaiha gdfl^rnment.'' 

^ Now,i0HnghI tbmkaltowaiioemuitb6fnadaff)r4ttie^^ 
iftttatttfi ifi^ririch the managerstt Dr. stood, 

eoiidlhaiMMty they tothe^utmoet 

Bsfc 

out hot^^boaiAtl 




bt prod»o«< fa».l»9«gl^ 

by, tad to be m p^ of the «Oiieti^^ 

Thfi ^eit qoattiaa ihUftamim WJwrt^foply waft muk to 
tlK W% manijgOT by the dnfciuiTO How 

were th« ,^octrii^ of pewetaace^ thoi *tatad ud liznited, 
received ? were they oontroverted ? Far from it; when tk^ 
modified, they were at once admitted, AihI therefore, wh^ 
thus modified, they iflay be conaidered aa the cooBtitutiona] 
doctrines of the realm. 

But the interest of the trial does not cease here, for Dl 
S acheverell, having fortified his own doctrines of passive obe- 
dience by the authority of the Church of England an(| the 
most able divines and prelates from the time of Reforma- 
tion, a very large field of disquisition was opened, and the 
question was very solemnly considered, wheth^ passive obe- 
dience had, or lad not, been the doctrine of the Church of 
England and of its most able and learned divines. 

The grounds to be taken by the reasoners on the Tor^ side 
were obvious : quotationB were to bejproduced from the proper 
authorities, to show that the doctrines of passive obedience 
had been laid down, and without any exception ; that such 
hod been the ordinary practice of our divines, and that the 
doctor only followed their example. This was done. 

But the Whig prelates and lawyers contended, that rules of 
duty, like thpse of civil obedience, could only be taught by 
the Scriptures (and therefore by the church and its divines) 
in gtmmi termtf and that excep^ons in Extreme bases, like 
those of the Revolution, were necessarily implied from the 
very nature and common reaso# of the case. * ^ 

And what was now the ground taken by the doctc^'s 
counsel ? The propriety of this reasoning, and of this view 
of the case was admitted by the doctor's counsel. 

Now m this sorution of the difficulty, however reasonable, 
tmd however tMed upon by the divines of the Oiupph of “ 
B li g l ji o d. themselves, had never before been publioly etnied 
# d | ytfrrf , 0 the tinry on the subject,' soiM 

• fdMace -must be comtdsqsd 0 having been ma^ 
Wi iio p ^aiKl ^ AvouiiJbk the^gcaeoLl prinqpks o^eiW 

it * 



LBCnURE XXIV. 

‘WV Btiittttlr *«fli^^idi|p6rta&t tofw vtotei on 
■rt^UWifcb^oOfBikit' 9 |Mb ’doctcn'^rSM ttciaoaod of maintam- 
^ tder^ion gruted by law wa* uauasoBable, and 

bfioiMaet an wan au table. ,, 

^VU*l»4io •n a^ertiofi of the iw^rine of toleration by the 
OMnegert. 

'The ddfei^ of the doctor’s couasel, the very able Sir 8* 
Hareottrt and others^ was such an admission of the principle 
in theory^ and such a mere quibbling and upecial pleading 
with tiffi^>Oet to the point of that the gen^eral doctrkie of 
toleratioD most be considered as having become, on this occa- 
swn, like the qualified doctrine of resistance, the regular and 
constitutional doctrine of the land. 

I have mentioned these particulars from a hope of in- 
ducing my hearers to believe, that thi# trial will afford them 
abundant naatter for amusement and instruction, even though 
the jjpiioular qu^tion of the doctor's criminality be, or be 
not, considered. 

The drcumstance, also, which I have just adverted to of 
the reference made by the great political moralist of our own 
times, Mr, Burke, to this very trial, in one of his celebrated 
productions, and that at the distance of a century, may serve, 

I think, to remind you of the importance of history and of 
historical documents, and the necessity there is, that those 
who would wish to be statesmen, should in the first place be 
conversant with the occurrences thsit have taken place in our 
own country, the Reasonings to which they have given rise, 
the principlos which they seem to have established. 

The speeches, as th^ ar^reported in the trial, appear 
probably in a much more concise and condensed form than 
that in which they ww delivered ; and though they have 
tlms gained something in mantineas and stnength, they have, 
BO doubt, lost much in eloquence and grace ; yet tb^ are, oo 
the whole, ve^ creditable to the talents of ^le speakers, par- 
ticttlariy the reply of Sir Jweph JekyL 

must^ xaake rme observation more>^to vecoauaend -^Ibese 
rtmmA slilw yrmr »nammstifMi, 

^Tha great chaiactsrutie distmction of tbis' W our 
Uitory tlia fiardtadioo, liLtbe ittlMest wltc took 

iMouria wfaidkilt wft wifatSftA, 



ito «ieeeH or^fii^lwe. Audiha stOl the pt»i 

characteristic -fiMtom ot 4»a eoostitnthmatiMi goTCTttnienii it 
must eifer remam so. ^ 

And wbOT the inhabitants of this coantry are indifiereot to 
the sut^ectj they will probably soon arrifo at a state of per- 
manent political degradation ; sooner or later at a total loss of 
those iMttfourable English fe^gs, that lo^e of freWom, and 
that jealonay of power, by which they were before so happily 
distinguished. 

But to concbide the subject. From this celebrated impeach- 
ment of Sucheverell, two good effects followed ; first, that tbsre 
now exists upon record a full assertion of the great priqcipke 
of civil and religious liberty, made in the presence of all the 
authority, dignity, and wi^om of the realm, aad to every 
practical purpose, an admission and acknowledgment. 

Secondly, that though the impeachment in this important 
respect answered the purposes of the Whigs, as patriots and 
lovers of the constitution of their country, and as far as pos- 
terity was concerned, it by no means answered their purposes 
as leaders of a party. 

The doctor became the object of the most ridiculous idola- 
try, and they themselves and their politics were precipitated 
to their decline and fall. 

This impeachment, therefore, became in this manner an 
example, which never has nor cau^be forgotten, to show the 
risk that is always run, of exalting into importance an author 
and his wntings by public prosecutions ; of giving fame and 
popularity to the one, and circulation and influence to the 
other. 

Now this efect thus pro^Juced is a good effect, for the 
that ministm and attorney-generaJs arc thus liud 
^iiider, on the mere point of prudence and poticy, operates 
^iBost ft^o^rahly for the liberty of the prei#. That liberty 
iwrfd be soon deetroyed, and entirely at an eild|^ every 
^^riting or pamphlet that most necessarily appear a libel in a 
eauft wae to be instantly eebed upon, and draggeiito 

^judgmea^ by those who an bound from their ,oflS^ to ddbod 
Ae eit]i|diflhted order of the conuBanity. JSiush mmiL |Ere 
taiptad,%iam tfaeir Htnlioq, bowem 

te brge tud extaod tht iMt* 
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LECTORfc iXiV. 


It iHviirf hippy, libti froia the expe- 
trtheir Aeaht ^iOMathms, the wbdom of 
^ postihky unnoticed, bownae a sort 
<«nit2Dtt whick ii sddc^ deputed fixm, but by petulant, 
dtetm^mnded men*— moi who are mere lawyers, aiid who, 
it is to be hoped, on such Occasions, mean well, for this is the 
rtly toerlf they can pjead/ 


But in the nert place, the scene* that ensued during cind 
ttfter the impeachment mortifying, but instructiye lessons, 
to show the nature of what is callrf a pop^la^ cry : more 
especially when the interests of religion can be made to form 


a part of it. The great mass of the nation, always right in 
their sentiments, but not so in their opinions — never, when 
the slightest patience or precision is necessary, meant, no 
doubt, when they were patronising Dr. Sacheverell, to support 
the church and the monarchy, and so mde^ they every where 
de^red, with the most persevering vociferations; and for 
this purpose, they made bonfires, and addresses, plundered 
the fesidences and pulled down the+meeting-houses of the 
Dissenters : but instead of supporting all this time the church 
and the monarchy, it is but too plain that they were only 
*«ideuvottring, however unintentionally, to vilify and destroy 
those sacred principle of civil and religious liberty, without 
which the church would scarcely deserve the attribute of 
Chnstiamty, or the monarshy, of government. 

A few^ years afterwards, Dr. Fleetwood, the more enlight- 
ened and civilized Sacheverell of the Whigs, published four 
sermons, and prefixed a sort of political dissertation. 

I have never failed,’' said this divii^ ‘‘on proper occa- 
sions, to recomiritod, urge, zfxd iasist upon the loving, 
honourii^, and the reverencing the prince’s person, and 
holding it, aetfbrding to the laws, inviolable and sacred ; and 
paying aH ^ledience and submisMon to tiie law^ ’though 
ntftr and inconvenient to private people; yet did 

now tlrittk myself ai liberty, or authorized to teU the people, 
Hutt Chrkt, Bt Peter, or Paul, or any 6ther holy 

writer, hadt^by any doctrino^lelivofed by tiiem, subverted the * 
law* tftei eon^itituMiB of the cduntry in wttdi dite tired, car 
put them in a worse condition wM tdlW civa 

Utar they wWuhl have been they nfit fcdii 
i^rntMomatr 
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reign, the nert ^ «• to 

engage yam, of thp ^rijlestant 

I On thla «*^of it a tot 

curioiw essay in.^ame, , Yoo laill see a referent and some 
accoui^ of 4 in the note book 90. tl)e *«»l^ ^^> 

&)jiierTille baa given a dwaeiJtatioB ppoft it at the epd of his 
history, .whici toems rehsonahfe'and satisfactory. 

His csBclusjsa is this l that thm was no plan to defeat 
the successioi^ either concerted or agreed' to by the Tory 
ministere collectively.'* 

It was, howenrer, most happy for the civil and religious 
liberties of England, that the opinions of majority of the 
nation were, on the whole, at t^e tijne sound, and partioularly 
on the question of Protestantism. No Tory minister could 
therefore depend upton the popularity of any measure in fovonr 
of the Stuarts ; aim could still leas depend upon the &ronr 
and assistance of the queen, who vefy fortunately (though 
she loved her brother, and wished the restoration of her hmise) 
had no taste for political enterprise, and was mo^f sincersly 
attached to the Protestant firith. ' 

After all, the queen died most opportunely. The cause of 
the Revolution was of such importancte to England, I had 
almost said to human nature, that it is not possible to survey 
these very critical times without something of anxiety, ap- 
proaching to a sort of terror ; certainly not without being 
struck with that remaricable good fortune which has lo often 
distinguished thjs country with qsspect to its civil and reli- 
gious liberties. ^ 

In appreciating the dtnigor to which the Revolution and the 
Protestant sncoe^&m were exposed, we naturally think of the 
iatriguea of the ex3ed &inily, and ef the court ofigt. Oermains. 
W<i.tnm tfaere^pi* to the second vplume of Jdacphersoo’s 
toiginal jwper^j, hut though they must be lodkad at, and 
thoi^ oocaaionally present matt^of importance, on the 
dissf^toint mpe^tioa. Tb^ i» ao mnch 
d^^t p nndeista^ a||^ so much that af^iean m*. 

that a resdm- hibopra on with renpw^d 
eontili u ed wyrioeie.* 

*»* oiatit F$f^ now at Cadtoo Howe, bo doubt, would — rntriiiil 
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principles and feelings can atill be comprehended by our- 
-Belyes ajad c^e, in many respects, not at all different from our 
own- It is important, because the prevalency of France in 
the politics of Europe was the question at issue abroad, and 
the success of the Revolution, the question in suspense at 
home; no greater could well occur. We see, unhappily, m 
our own times, what has been the result of the ascendancy of 
that military nation ; and if the queen had found means to 
restore her family to the throne, and if the Revolution had 
failed, the world had been deprived of one salutary example, 
almost the only one, the example of a great national effort 
— the Revolution of 1688, made, and successfully made, in 
resistance to arbitrary power, in , defence of civil and reli- 
gious liberty ; and been deprived, too^ of the no less salutary 
example of a nation, happy and prosperous for a whole 
century, to a degree, beyond all precedent m the history of 
mankind ; and this, not on account of any particular indul- 
gence of nature to its^il or climate, but chiefly on account of 
the constitution of its government ; chiefly, because w hile the 
executive power was sufficiently strong, the people were not 
without their due share in the legislature; and neither the 
monarch nor the anptocracy armed with any powers incon- 
sistent with the honest industry and virtuous independence of 
the lower orders. 

I must observe while I am concluding, that it will require 
more than ordinary attention to understand the interior poli- 
tics of this reign. 

The Whig and Tory |>arties, though at a great distance 
from each other at their extreme points, were almost con- 
nected with each other by intermediate trimmers and shufflers 
of every description. Men of very discordant principles were 
often mixed up in tha, same cabinet. The queen was a 
decided Tory, ^d was always anxious to collect, or retain, 
as many Tori^ around her as possible. Marlborough and 
Godolphin w^ere originally Tones, but were obliged gradually 
to depen#more and more on the Whigs, from the nature of 
the contest in which they were engaged. Harley and Bolmg- 
broke were at first the friends of Marlborough, and employed 
by him. On one account or another, it is impossible for you 
to understand the reign, unless you, in the first place, note 
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down the different Tory and Whig parliamenti, the different 
struggles between the queen ud her ministers, and oompare 
them with the measures of government at home, and the 
negotiations for peace and the military movements abroad. 
You will not do this so readily as you may suppose, and till 
it is done, a great air of confusion will hang over the whole 
scene. 

Since I wrote this lecture, the Life of the Duke of Marl- 
borough has been published by Mr. Coxe, and what I have 
just recommended as a necessary labour of some toil and 
difficulty, is become comparatively easy and agreeable. The 
movements of the Whig leaders are not yet, as I conceive, 
properly explained ; they wiO probably be made more intelli- 
gible by the expected history of Sir James Mackintosh, but in 
the mean time, and indeed at aO times, it will be impossible 
to appreciate the politics of the reign of Anne, without the 
study of this very welcome, entertaining, and valuible work 
of Mr. Coxe. 
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I. 

Dvke of Marlborough. 

I cannot avoid remarking that this illustrious man never had the advantage 
of a liberal education ; hia son, indeed, the hope of his house, was admitted 
at this university; was cut off in early life, and 10 buried in King’s Chapel; 
but he was himself removed at the age of twelve from the care of a clergy- 
man, introduced to the patronage of the Duke of York, and from the hrst 
initiated in all the pleasures and political intrigues of what was then a very 
unsettled ^d licentious court; and though this education might certainly 
furnish the fine understanding of Marlborough with that quick insight into 
human character, and that thorough knowledge of the world, as it is called, 
for which he was so distinguished, it may surely affirmed that the school 
in which he was thus bred up, even from his boyish days, was not likely to 
elevate his mind to a comprehensive view of the real interests of mankind, or 
to exalt%i 8 feelings above thht love of personal consequence, which is so 
stroug a pnncsple of action in men of rank and fortune, and which it is only 
for letters and philosophy properly to soften and subdue. 

It may be natural for those who, like ourselves, are participating in the 
advantages of a regular education, somewhat to overstate its influence in 
fitting men to be statesmen and the benefactors of their species. Such happy 
effects are not always visible in our young men of rank and consequence; 
but many seeds must be sown to raise one flower so precious, and it may at 
least be said that men who have not liberalized their sentiments, and ennched 
their minds at the proper season of advancing manhood by meditation and 
intellectual pursuits, and who, on the contrary, have put on early the harness 
of the world or of official situation : such men, it may surely be said, are 
found invariably to fail on all great occasions — on all occasions where objects 
of tiational policy are intermixed with the great interests of human nature , 
where wisdom is required, and not cunnmg; and where the most generous 
magnanimity is, asXn such occasions it always u, the soundest prudence. 

II. 

Commtrcuii Trraiy with France. 

Another subject that^exciled a considerable ferment m the nation was 
the commercial treaty that had been attempted with France at the conclusion 
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of the treaty of Utrecht The pnnciple of the treaty wii to open the trade 
betweeo the two countrie*, by remoTing ai much o po«ible the reciprocal 
duties. But the merchants and trading companies took the alarm. The 
public opiDion, by the assistance of the Whigs, overpowered the influence of 
the ministers, and the bill by which the eighth and ninth articles of the com- 
mercial treaties were to be sanctioned, was lost. 

The arguments which prevailed on this occasion were, that in 1674 a com- 
mittee of the most able merchants had considered the nature of our trade 
with France ; and that it appeared, we lost every year a million of money 
by it. ^ 

Again : that we should lose our trade with Portugal by the preference given 
to the French wines ; and that the trade to Portugal was invaluable. 

These rea 3 onin ,^3 proceeded upon the supposition that no trade with any 
country was beneficial, unless we exported to that country more value in goods 
than we imported, and conse<^uently received the difference in money ; which 
was considered as the measure of the profit, and was called “ havirtg the 
balance of tlie trade m oui favour " But the whole of this pnnciple of the 
balance of trade has been shown by Adam Smith to be a mistake. 

It was also argued, that since our Revolution the French had set up the 
woollen trade, and no longer took our woollens, and we had set*up the silk 
trade, and no longer took their silks ; and the inference was, not that both 
nations had done very unwisely, had each very improperly endeavoured to 
contend with the natural advantages of the other; and that the sooner a mis- 
taken nvalship of this kind was at an end the better. But the inference was 
this, that England had thus saved and gained vast suras of money,^and had 
employed an infinite number of artificers, whd would be reduced to beggary 
if the importation of French goods were allowed, because the French had 
their work done for less money, and consequently would sell iheir commodi- 
ties cheaper (Cob, 1212), 

1 mention these particulars for the sake of recommending to vour attention, 
as I have before done, the study of political economy, the writings of Adam 
KSmith. 

Statesmen and nations may be distinguished for their knowledge of the 
grand leading pnnciples of civil and religious liberty , but they mig/if also be 
distinguished -for their knowledge of the great leading principles on which 
their agriculture and manufacture#,' their commerce, foreign and domestic, 
depend. Their progress, however, in the last subjecU of reflection has been 
less than in the former; for it so happens that the first impressions and rnost 
natural conclusions of the mind on all such questions are erroneous. The 
publm, therefore, always have been, and must always be eirpecled to remain, 
liable to the most serious misapprehensions of their ultimate interesU in 
aflain of this nature. In our own country, however, since the pnbhciUon of 
The Wealth of NaUons, our statesmen, and all persons of regular education, 
have been rendered totally inencusable if they no longer understand the real 
pnnciplei of that production and that commerce, intefnal and eeleroal, 
whidi occupies so much of their thoughts and contHbutes so much to then 
eajoymtnts. 
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Tt is quite neoestny to obwm, tb<t tboae wbo are toore poitkalaHy en^ 
gttgwl in the busiMw of oar proeperHy, our merchants and manufticturers, 
are little fitted by the habits orf tbeh Hves for the comprehennon of those 
abstract pnociples, distant Wewi, and ultimate coneJuaJons in which the 
science of political economy so peculiarly abounds; and it belongs more 
particularly to those wbo are men of influence and educatftin to endeavour 
to comprehend, explain, and circulate the reasonings of philosophers on these 
important subjects. They who engage, either in private or public, m such 
mentonoui labours, will find reason enough for the exercise of their patience, 
and will often receive the greatest obstruction ftyn those very persons who 
might have been expected, from the occupations of their lives, to have been 
both able and willing to furnish them with every possible assistance. But as 
the progress of knowledge on these subjects has now been for some time dis- 
tinctly visible, all such more intelligent men have full as much reason to be 
encouraged as any of their fellow labourers in the service of mankind. 


III. 

Hanover Pcpcri, and Bolingbroke't Letter to Windham. 

The Hanover Papers for 1711 are interesting, as are the Stuart Papers for 
1712, containing (among other particulars) the calumnies that were then 
propagated against Lord Somers, Pnnee Eugene, Duke of Marlborough, 
hoc.boe. 

The greatest difficulty with which the Pretender had to 8truggle,^seems to 
have been his religion. The scheme in contemplation was, if possible, to 
have called him over in the lifetime of his sister, Queen Anne, and in this 
majiner, to have gradually introduced him to the throne. The Hanover 
Papers of 1713 are somewhat curious, so are the Stuart Papers of 1714, 

To each of these sets of papers there is a sort of dissertation prefixed, 
which may be always read. 

In the course of these papers, the mrtit of Harley appears (340, 379) ; he 
seems to have been considered by the agents for the Stuarts, as never entitled 
to their confidence ; and it is on this darkness and hesitation, and the proba- 
bility that it arose from a secret wish to serve the House of Hanover, that the 
chief part of this merit must be left to depend. 

Aiter these papers have been consulted, Bolmgbroke's letter to Sir W. 
Windham should be read, not merely as a curious document from a most 
celebrated man, relative to the most important concerns of this period, but as 
one of the classic productions of our literature, and as the best speciaen of 
an exculpatory narrative that can be found in our language. NoT^er 
model can be offered than this, to those who would wish to form a style of 
all others the best fitted for statesmen, whether speaking in the senate or 
writing in the closet; the best fitted, because it U of all others the most 
adapted to convey mformation to the man of bosiuets, and debgbt to the man 
of real and matured lajte; nothing superfluous in the ornaments, nothing 
unmeaning in the expresaions; the whole clear, natural, and easy, moving 
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on with a rapidity which new ilao^eni, and a ipirit which ofirer langniAei, 
and scarcely suffleriog iJie reader for a roomfot to r^ect on the eiaci truth or 
propriety of the matter that is delivered. 


IV. 

Life and Conduct of the Duchest of Marlborough. 

Tnrs publication contains a detail, chiefly of the duchess’s merits with the 
queen ; but it is still not s^thout reference, and sometimes important refer- 
ence, to the opinions of the times, and the changes tliat took place; and it is 
valuable as giving incidentally a general notion of the intngues of the court 
of Anne, during a very singular era of the English history. 

The style and thoughts ludicate a clear, rapid, able mind, and are those of 
oue bred in courts, and used to the world aud its business. It is not favour- 
able to King William, still less to Queen Mary, and shows very strongly the 
bias of Queen Anne’s mind to the opinions and principles of the Tories. On 
die whole it is not long, sometimes important, and always entertaining. 


V. 

FrotcUant Succeawn 

“What party,” says Hume, “ an impartial patriot in the reign of King 
William or Queen Anne, would have chosen amid these opposite views,” 
views, which he states, “ may perhaps to some appear hard to determine.” 

In the old edition of these essays (the edition of 1754) may be found the 
following sentence, which involves a consideration which would have enabled 
any such impartial patriot to detennine, without all the difficulty which Mr. 
Hume supposes. “ For ray part,” says Mr. Hume, “ I esteem liberty so 
valuable a bleasing in society, that whatever favours its progress and security 
can scarce be too fondly cherished by every one who is a lover of human 
kind ” 

This paragraph Mr. Hume afterwards thought proper to expunge ; think- 
ing, perhaps, that it would appear but a literary flourish, coming from a 
wnter who was considered as the apologist of the Stuarts, or losing, perhaps, 
as he grew older, that quickness of sympathy by which sentiments in favour 
of liberty are so happily rendered dear to us m all the earlier stages of our 
exiitcBce. 
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ANNE— UNION OF ENGLAND aVD SCOTLAND. 

T he great domestic event by which the reign of Anne was 
distinguished was the union of the two kingdoms of 
England and Scotland. I am very desirous to recommend 
this subject to your diligence and reflection. 

I will make a few observations, and endeavour to convey to 
you some general idea of the interest which belongs to it. 

England has been connected with Scotland, with Ireland, 
with Amenca. In each of these relations* a sort of termi- 
nation and crisis has at last taken place. In Scotland we 
adopted the measure of an union under the immediate appre- 
hension of a rebellion ; in Ireland, after a rebellion, which 
had but too nearly torn the two countries asunder; m Ame- 
rica the rebellion was successful, and we lost the country for 
ever. We have still another country with which we are con- 
nected on the other side of the globe, the immense continent 
of India. 

The political questions that arise from the connexion of 
nations with each other seem to me among the greatest that 
history or that human affairs can ever present to you. Such 
connexions of difl'erent nations have often occurred, and will 
never cease to occur, in the annals of mankind. Spain has 
been connected with Portugal; both kingdoms with South 
America; France with America and the West Indies; the 
House of Austria with the Netherlands and Italy. By prox- 
imity of situation or by colonization kingdoms have been, 
and always will be, vitally dependent on the conduct of 
each other. The duties that hence arise are often very diffi- 
cult, the best systfems of policy not obvious. Happy would 
it have been and would it still be for mankind, if something 
more of good sense and good feeling either had been or could 
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yet be introduced into the CQJbinets of their rulw^, end into 
their own misguided understanding and selfish nAnds. 

It is very true that when philosophy has exhibited all its 
reasorHhgs and exhausted all its efforts, it is very true that 
the most serious difficulties will still remain on subjects like 
these ; that the interest of connected nations cannot be 
entirely reconciled, nor their separate wishes be gratified. 
Nations must often ^be reduced to compound with evils, and 
at last to make such sacrifices as are necessarily accompanied 
with mortification and regret ; but it is for political wisdom 
to encounter and reconcile men to these evils, to proclaim 
aloud that on these occasions nothing has happened at vari- 
ance wuth the common necessities of our imperfect state. 

The misfortune is, that nations can never submit to the cir- 
cumstances of their situation in time, or with any grace or 
good humour. Human life, however, at every turn, and in 
every stage of it, is continually requiring from us a wisdom 
of this melancholy cast. It is the great discipline to wliicli 
the Almighty Ruler of the world has subjected us through 
all the successive changes of our state, and all the affecting 
relations of our domestic feelings, from infancy to the grave. 
On all such occasions, on the small scale of our social connex- 
ions, and in what relates to ourselves, we submit to necessity; 
we compound, we balance, we understand what is our best 
wisdom, and we endeavour to practise it; the father expects 
not that his son shall for ever remain dependent on his kind- 
ness, and moulded by his directions; men with their inferiors, 
neighbours with each other, act alw^ays on a system of mutual 
sacrifices, reciprocal duties, and interchanged offices of sym- 
pathy and good will. 

But on the larger scale of the intercourse of nations, par- 
ticularly of connected nations, the same moral truths, though 
equally existing, are not so obvious, and when apparent, not 
so impressive. We are, therefore, fretful, ill-humoured, out- 
rageous ; we contend against reason, philosophy, and nature 
itself ; forget the great rule of doing to others as we would 
they should do unto us : and after wasting our blood and 
treasure to no purpose, we at last sit down faint and ex-w 
hausted, abandon our vain projects only because it is impos- 
sible to pursue them, and then leave it to the reasoners of a 
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fiuoceeding age show how egregious has been our folly, and 
how blhtd our fury. 

The leading principles that belong to subjects of this nature 
have been introduced to the notice and to the assent of the 
more intelligent of mankind in two different modes, by 
ciperiehoe and by the reasonings of philosophers. 

When nations are connect^ with each other, they can 
find causes of offence and hostility in tjjfee different points : 
in their religion, their laws and customs, their trade and 
manufactures. 

Now experience has tolerably well taught mankind (how- 
ever slowly), that with respect to the two former, toleration is 
the best and only policy ; that it is best to suffer colonies or 
inferior nations to retain their own particular creeds and rites 
and ceremonies in religion, and their own particular modes of 
administering justice in civil or criminal matters ; that im- 
provements may be proposed to them, but not enforced ; that 
till they can be properly enlightened, they must be left to in- 
dulge their own particular notions. 

But on the last question, of trade and manufactures, the 
world is entirely indebted to the labours of the French writers 
on political economy, and to the works of Hume and Adam 
Smith. It is from these two last distinguished masters of poli- 
tical science that this country more particularly has acquired 
any enlarged views which it possesses on such extensive 
and difficult subjects ; and an acquaintance with their doc- 
trines is indispensably necessary before we can approach any 
such qu^fctions, as the unions of kingdoms or the management 
of colonies. 

To illustrate this part of my subject : a reader of history 
will see all the statesmen of Europe, from th6 first period of 
the existence of statesmen, proceed upon the supposition that 
nations could only be enriched by what is called the balance 
of trade ; i. e. if England has sent to Portugal a greater 
value of manufactures than she received of wine, that Por- 
tugal must pay the difference in bullion, and that this bullion 
was the measure of the advantage which England derived 
froqi this trade. Mr. Hume has an essay on the balance of 
trade, and another on the jealousy of trade ; and, cifter suc- 
eesaftill^ combiitmg the natural reasonings of mankind on 
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these subjects, he coucIu^cb thus r— I shall, therefore, vaUmr 
to acknowledge that not Only as a man, but as a British sub- 
ject, I pray for the flourishing commerce of Germany, Spain, 
Italy, eSd even France itself. I am at least certain that 
Great Britain and all those nations would^floorish more did 
their sovereigns and ministers adopt such enlarged and bene- 
volent sentiments towards each other.' ^ 

Now it is to be observed, that no reasoner would at this 
time of day think it necessary to say that “ he would venture 
to acknowledge'" — the labours of Hume and Smith have been 
BO far successful; and he would not venture to acknow- 
ledge," but he would affirm without hesitation. It is now 
admitted that the whole doctrine of the balance of trade is a 
mistake, and that nations are necessarily benefited by any 
commercial intercourse, of whatever kind, provided it is not 
artificially produced by the mere operation of laws or any 
species of extraneous necessity and force. 

We have noW, then, an adjustment of the whole of the 
case. What difficulty, it might be said, can remain? If 
nations are to be connected together, let the one allow to the 
other its own religion, its own laws, and the most free and 
unrestrained imports and exports what cause of contention 
can remain? Let the supreme legislature be the same; and 
the countries being thus in every respect identified, the in- 
terests of both will be entirely served and secured, and every 
thing that philosophy can prescribe, or human affairs admit 
of, be at once accomplished. 

But the conduct and even the reasonings of mankind have 
on all such occasions been widely different, and the result has 
been at all times fetal to their happiness. 

We will take the simplest case, that of a mother country 
and her colonies. The religion has been here generally the 
same, and laws and customs similar ; in these points there 
was little room for mistakes. But in questions of trade and 
commerce greater opportunity for errors was afforded, and 
the mistakes committed have in fact been very numerous and 
important- The most narrow jealousy, the most blighting 
systems of superintendence and control, have been continually 
exercised; no market allowed to the colonies till the supposed 
interests of the mother country were first secured ; no manu- 
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&cturefl to be imported, nor even to be Aed, but those that 
c«iue from the land and labour of the parent state ; and if 
ilL-humour in the colonies was the consequence, troops were 
to be sent, and a policy, ultimately injurious to both countries, 
^s to be supported by force. 

In other cases that have occurred, cases of connected 
nations, as the real difficulties have been greater, the mistakes 
have been still more multiplied and fatal. For instance: — 

Two nations may be completely connected: together by 
proximity of situation, and yet be, by fortune, placed under 
different governments ; England and Scotland, for instance : 
each kingdom possessing an independent sovereignty, and 
therefore each strongly affected by all those associations of 
national dignity and ancient renown which are so imme- 
diately derived from the noblest and best feelings of our 
nature. This is the most difficult case of all. Nations thus 
situated are of all others the most unfortunately situated, 
particularly the inferior nation ; and what 9 reasoner would 
even now, at the present day, propose, would, in a case like 
this, be accompanied with the most intolerable difficulties, — 
difficulties such as the worst passions and the best passions 
of our nature would equaliy conspire to render almost insur- 
mountable. 

In the first place, nations so situated will be in a state of 
eternal hostility with each other; not only of hostility, but of 
petty warfare; and they wiU not only have their own quarrels 
to adjust, but the inferior state will attach itself to some third 
state fc^t the benefit of its assistance ; and thus become the 
tool of the one, and the victim of the other. 

For evils like these, the first remedy that might be at- 
tempted would be a f^eral union ; that is, e€Lch country to 
retain its own legislature, but both to have the same king or 
executive power. This sort of federal union took place by 
the union of the two crowns of England and Scotland under 
our James 1. The same was in later years understood to be 
the situation of England and Ireland, but admitted by our 
government only at a very late period. Now this alteration, 
this federal union, will be on the whole beneficial, but not a 
remedy. In the first place, the two legi^atures may dis- 
agre^ and it will always be, therefore, the labour of the 
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superior or more p^erful country to influence by bribes the 
legislature of the inferior, to render all such disagreement 
impossible ; and this will be the source of eternal indignation 
to all the intAligent and independent men of the state that U 
thus corrupted and ruled. 

Again: the inferior country (meaning by superior and infe- 
rior the more T>r less powerful) will appear to itself of less 
consequence than it was before. It will see its nobles and its 
aristocracy move away to the seat of government, its rents 
follow them ; its agriculture and manufactures will seem 
deprived of their natural encouragement and protection ; dis- 
satisfaction, jealousy, hatred, will be deeply felt; and as the 
inferior country will always compare itself with its more fortu- 
nate neighbour, such unhappy effects can never cease. 

In the mean time the superior country will exercise no arts 
of conciliation, and adopt no measures of general policy. It 
will draw a fence around its own trade and manufactures; 
admit the inferior state to no markets, no colonies, no sources 
of affluence which are within its own influence ; neglect the 
laws of the inferior state, corrupt its statesmen, perhaps inter- 
fere with its religion, and in short exhibit an abuse of power 
in every possible mode and direction. 

Of this situation of things the natural crisis is either a sort 
of civil war and a total rupture, or the application of a new 
remedy, the measure of an incorporating union. 

This last would have been always the best expedient, but it 
would not have appeared so to those concerned. The supe- 
rior state would have conceived that it was thus called upon 
to give away its affluence, and injure the sources of its own 
prosperity ; the inferior, that it was to lose its sovereignty, 
mdependence, and dignity; see its trebles and aristocracy 
resort to the capital; and feel most of the evils which have 
been already mentioned, as inseparable from a federal union, 
without any adequate return. A century would probably 
elapse before time had produced its happy effects on both 
kingdoms ; and, depriving the one of its insolence, and the 
other of its unreasonableness, put each into possession of all 
the benefits which nature,^om their different soil and climate, 
evidently intended for both. 

Of principles like these, and of situations like these, we see 
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%4o3i as I ha^e already iAiroated, in the rela- 

twe btftory of Scotland and England. Nothing can be more 
than the crila of the firet sitnation, that of entire 
mtiq>€ndence of each other. Tyranny, injusticrf, lawless am- 
bition in the superior state, as in the instance of our Ed- 
ward I., on a large scale ; on a smaller, devastations, cruelties, 
unceasing alarm, malignity, and revenge, as in the instances 
of the border laws and the border wars. Nothing can be 
more dreadful than both these consequences, particularly the 
latter, the border wars. Never iure was the art by which 
poetry is distinguished, the art of withdrawing the repulsive 
and presenting the attractive parts of a picture, displayed in 
a manner so striking, as in reconciling to our imagination, as 
the great minstrel of the north has done, the marauders and 
moss troopers, the inroads and outrages of these unhappy 
times. 

These evils of eternal warfare and ferocious depredation 
could not but be djeplored even by our fierce ancestors at the 
time; Eind through the whole history of England and Scot- 
land there seems to have been a series of negotiations, with 
an intent, if possible, to terminate such calamities by an 
union of the two crowns. 

The marriage of the two royal families was frequently pro- 
posed; sometimes the u^^on of the two kingdoms. But 
after all, the union of the crowns took place not till the reign 
of our James I., a late period ; and the union of the kingdoms 
not till the reign of Queen Afine. It was then only accom- 
plished by force and fiaud ; so incurable are the bad passions, 
so impracticable are sometimes the good passions, of our 
nature ; so perverse are the selfish interests and temporary 
reasonings of mankidt. 

Having proposed these general principles to your con- 
sideration, I must now endeavour to draw your attention 
to the more particular circumstances that attended the 
union. 

There was a book published by Defoe ; it has been lately 
republished, and a life of the author prefixed. 

The name of Defoe is already ^mailitr, and even dear to 
us, though not on account of his book on the union, but of a 
work that to the writer himself might perhaps have appeared 
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at the time of far splendour and impprtance, the Tomauce 
of Robinson Crusoe. 

We turn, therefore, in the first place; to the Life of Defoe, 
prefijced to his work, with no little impatience and curiosity ; 
n6t, indeed, ^^binking of the union so much, as of our early 
acquaintances, the shipwrecked mariner and his man Friday. 
But we must be content to hear of the politics and pamphlets 
in which Defoe was engaged, and to learn nothing of what 
is far more interesting to us, nothing of the original mate- 
rials and composition of that attractive production, which has 
given to its author immortality, and to the hours ^of our child- 
hood those sensations of eager interest and innocent delight 
which may even now be remembered with envy and regret. 

In the book of Defoe, the life given of him should, however, 
be read ; and there is a preface, which should also be looked 
over. 

There is a general history, too, of the unions that were at 
different times attempted prior to the reign of Anne ; and this 
part of the work is very illustrative of the remarks that have 
been made. ^ 

The point more particularly to be adverted to is the union 
that was attempted, in 1604, by our James I.; a monarch 
whom it must be confessed we are not much m the habit of 
respecting, but who, on this occasion, almost realized his own 
amusing pretensions, and displayed a decisive superiority 
over his parliament and his people in the mysteries of his 
state-craft, as he called it, br in a knowledge of their best 
political interests and ultimate happiness. 

Burthis part of the subject (and for the general purposes 
of instruction it is an important one) is executed in far the 
most complete manner by Mr. Bruce, Who, when the question 
of an union with Ireland came under the consideration of his 
majesty^s ministers, was employed by the late Duke of Port- 
land to make a report on the union of Englatid and Scotland. 
In this work, which is worth reading, there is a review not 
only of the leading facts in the histories of the two countries 
which led to thp union of the two crowns, but a review of 
the union that was reajly proposed by James L, with the 
reasoningB in Ejiglaud and Scotland on the subject, and the 
causes of the failure of the measure. We have a speech of 
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the gttet Bftcott on ^ Mb^ect, 2hd another by* James, which 
aiein the eecdlrd ; the volume containing tboie docu- 
ments which thellr^ia founded. ^ 

I must also refer you back to the debates which are given 
in the first volume of Cobbett. You have hete not only , 
Bacon's speech hut an account of the objections insisted 
upon by some of the members of the commons ; and there 
are here given three speeches by the king : one to introduce 
the union, another to hasten it, a third to explain the former ; 
aW of which are perfectly worth reading, and will appear (to 
those who make due allowances) highly creditable, not only 
to the disposition of the king, but to his powers of mind. 
The speeches alluded to, particularly Lord Bacon's, are de- 
serving of attention, not only on account of their subject, but 
as illustrative of the state of the human mind and of the rea- 
sonings of the orators and statesmen of this period — their 
distinctness, gravity, and classical learning — their heavy 
manner, strange and pedantic perplexities, and weighty 
matter. 

But the nations Concerned in these discussions were at a 
wide distance ; the English more particularly were jealous, 
illiberal, and unreasonable, and it is to them rather than to 
the Scotch that the failure of the project is to be imputed. 

Cromwell and his officers, more accustomed to dispose of 
difficulties, soon dispatched the business of an union by a few 
words in an ordinance, giving thirty members to Scotland, as 
its part of the general representation, enacting a free inter- 
course of goAds, and abolishing alWassalage and superiorities. 
This ordinance, short and expeditious os it may be, is very 
creditable to its authors, fbr thdf^ important points etre seized 
upon, and the last regulation respecting vussalage and supe- 
riorities might have been copied with great advantage in the 
time of Anne, while, on the contrary, these national evils were 
confirmed. 

But this sort of union of the two kingdoms was of course 
dissolved when the dynasty of Cromwell was swept ^way. A 
very laudable attempt was made in the time of Charles II., 
but the circumstances of the times were very unfavourable, 
and the English were neither sufficiently diaposW to share 
their trade, nor the Scots to obliterate a part of their parlia- 
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held* prmosfJfl interchanged and d»ciji|J^* but nothing effec- 
tual couia hwB ac^mpliflhed. 

William was well disposed, both from the elevation of his 
teity>erament, and the sagacity of hia understanding, to make 
every effort to heal the divisions and consolidate the strength 
of the island. Defoe relates, that his Majesty told him, he 
had done all he qDuld in that affair, but that he did not see a 
temper in either nation that looke4 bte it •/’ and then added, 
after some discourse, “ that it might be done, but not yet.’’ 

William was continually engrossed by the political situation 
of Europe, which required his time and presence not only in 
the cabinet but the field ; and when any abatement is to be 
made from the character of this illustrious prince, it is in the 
government of Scotland that the exceptionable part of his 
conduct is to be found. 

William was guilty, on some account or other, of the 
common fault of those who have to manage a connected 
country — the fault of confiding in statesmen who know, as it 
is thought, the nature of the country, and how to transact its 
business, but who know not a for more important mystery— 
the axt and the value of mild government. 

William was himself unfortunately too much occupied to 
teach it to them, or rather to find ministers of another school. 
The result was, that the differenc|s between the two countries, 
under his rtign, were rather increased than diminished. There 
is a chapter in Defoe descriptive of the state of public affairs 
in both kingdoms^ and explanatory of the circumstances that 
at length made an union not only desirable, but necessary. It 
is not long, ani^ should be read. 

In Mr. Bruce’s work there is an account of the revival of 
the plan of union during the reign of WiUiam, and again in 
the first years of Anne, with the events and circumstances 
that prevented its adoption for some time. 

This part of the work is very deserving of attention ; but 
neither of these works will give the reader a suflBcient idea of 
the crisis that bad at length taken place. This crisis had 
been occasioned partly by harsh, ba^ovemment on the 
of England, and partly by the difficulties and evils vfhich 
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insepwablo from the very wtuation of the two countries. 
Am this if one of most mkinictive parts of the whole subject, 

I must call your attayfion to it very particularly. ^ ^ 

A good general idea may be formed of this crisis from the 
history of Bclsham, but Laing must also be looked at, so also 
must the appendix to Cobbett's Debates ; for Fletcher of 
Saltoun is a most important character at this particular period, 
and his speeches and motions in the Scotch parliament may 
be seen in this appendix to Cobbett more readily than in his 
works, or in the authoritie^rom which the appendix is taken, 
books that may not always be met with. 

I have hitherto forborne to mention the history of Somer- 
ville only that I might at last mention it as a regular and full 
statement of the whole subject, which must be read, and that 
more than once, as quite necessary to the full comprehension 
of it. 

The books I have mentioned, Defoe, Bruce, Belsham, 
Laing, the appendix to Cobbett and Somerville, will be suffi- 
cient, taken together, but none of them singly; each writer, 
as is often the case, doing more justice to some parts of the 
Subject than is done by his fellow-labourers, and no part of 
the subject being without its curiosity and instruction. The 
crisis 1 have just alluded to was this ; you must observe it. 

The crown of England, on the demise of Anne, was to be 
transferred from the Stuart to the Protestant hne : but as 
Scotland was not exactly ^obhged to adopt the views of 
England, and was competent to dispose of her^wn crown 
in whatever manner she thought best, the present was the 
moment, in the apprehensions of Fletcher and the Scotch 
patriots, for some decisive effort to be made in favour of their 
country ; the moment when an opportunity^waa offered to 
assert their rights, and either to be independent, and have a 
king of their own, or to make such provisions for its com- 
mercial interests, and such alterations in its constitution, that 
even if the king were the same, its coiinselfl should no longer 
be guided by the English ministry, and Scotland be no longer 
neglected, as they thought, insulted, and sacrificed on every 
occasion to her more powerful neighbour. 

It is the struggles of men acting with views like these, and 
in times like these, that form the most interesting and instruc- 
tive portion of this subject of the Union. 
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Thcfle, however, are not to be found in Defoe, nor in the 
work of Mr. Bruce, nor Bnfficiently in Beliham, nor even in 
I^ng, tmt tfiey may be seen in the appendix to Cobbett’s % 
Debates, where the speeches and motions of Fletcher of Sal- 
ton n may be easily found. 

It is quite necessary that you should form some notion of 
Fletcher of Saltoun, the complexion of his mind, the nature of 
his views, the descnption of his eloqi^nce. Men like Fletcher 
of Saltoun, the same in kind, though different in degree, are 
always existing in^society; they are always to be found armed 
with more or less ability and influence in every inferior 
country; criticising the conduct of the 8uj>erior country; 
explaining, discussing, and aggravating its oppressions; 
brQpding over the wrongs and insults of their native land, and 
warmed and exasperatad to madness, by a comparison of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the two kingdoms; the 
wretchedness and poverty of the country they love, and the 
affluence and happiness of the country they hate. Ready, 
therefore, to propose or adopt any system of policy or line of 
conduct, if it seem (however slightly) to remove from their eyej^ 
that odious dependency which they consider as the obvious 
cause of all the evils they deplore. Men of this character 
should be studied by statesmen; but statesmen and men in 
authority are very apt entirely to neglect and even despise 
them and their efforts, and very often to confound them with 
others, daring and bad men, who have all their faults, but 
who have 'not their virtues; others with whom they are 
fi^uently associated, and into whose company and even 
friendship they are but too easily hurried by their own enthu- 
siasm, and still more often driven by the violent measures and 
insulting menaces of the rulers of the superior country". The 
nature of every thing human is so mixed and blended, the good 
with the evil, that we are not to be surprised if we should finJ, 
that it is to men of this description, to men of these ardent and 
uregmiar minds, that society has been indebted, imperfect as 
atie their characters, and doubtful and dangerous and calami- 
tous ae are very often their projects, for many of its favourable 
changes. There is a certain impracticable ness in their tempe- 
rameots and superficial dogmatism* in their understandings, 
with a certain fearlessness as well as generosity in their dis- 
positions^ by which they may be known ; but with all thei 
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faulte they would not be perhaps ilj described by the expres- 
sioBM of4be poet^ while, giving not only a character, but, as be 
conceived, a moat honourable character of the English nati^ ; 

Stem o^er each bosom Reaaoo bolds bfcr state^ 

With danog aims irregularly great; 

Pnde ID their port, defiance m their eye, 
i tee the lords of human kind pass by ; 

Intent on high designs, a thou^tful band 
By forms unfashloned, fresh from Nature’s hand, 

Fierce in their natire hardiness of soul, 

True to imagined right, above control. « 

Such was the celebrated Fletcher of Saltoun, Euad as his 
country was the inferior country; as England had conducted 
herself with the usual harshness, ignorance, and illiberajity 
of the superior country, and aa the times in whidi he lived 
happened to be of a critical nature, his powers were called 
forth, his heart was animated, and his genius was kindled. 
He became the hope, the pride, and the director of a small but 
p<^u!ar party, and neither regarding England nor France, nor 
t^e Protestant succession, nor the succession of the House of 
Stuart, but in relation to the interests of Scotland ; it was to 
that Scotland; his poor, oppressed, unfortunate, native country, 
to Its prosperity, happiness, and glory, that he dedicated eveiy 
passion of his soul, and every faculty of his being. 

Among the patriots must be mentioned Lord Belhaven, 
whose Speeches contain much more of what is properly deno- 
minated eloquence than those of Fletcher, and who would, in 
the eyes of posterity, have eclipsed even Fletcher himself, if 
his patriotism had been as pure and unsuspected. This was 
however, not the case. He was understood at the time to 
have been piqued by the court of England, and was believed 
to have held correspondence with the exiled family of the 
Stuarts. 

Fletcher and the patriots had no sooner perceived that the 
court of England had an object which must at all events be 
accomplished — the proper adjustment of the succession to the 
crown, that the king of the two countries might be the same— 
than they instantly set about forming provisions for th. 
interests of Scotland, and they proposed what they, r-aPH an 
Act of Security. 
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JFrom tbe claasee, Nos. 1, 6, 6, 7, 9, 12,— (I will read tb«m 
immediately) — which you will find in Cobbett*s Appendix, 
vqJ. vi, it will be readily seen that this intended act was of * 
no ordinary nature. It is sufficiently descriptive of the crisis 
I have spoken of. It was meant, and it was indeed avowed 
by Fletcher in hia speeches to be meant, to effect the follow- 
ing consequences (see page 26, Appendix to Cobbett) : — 
They are not limitations/' said Fletcher, upon any prince 
who shall only be king of Scotland, nor do they any way tend 
to separate us from England, but they are calculated merely 
to this end, that so long os we continue to be under the same 
prince with our neighbour nation, we may be free from the 
influence of English counsels and ministers ; that the nation 
may not be impoverished by an exj^ensive attendance at 
court, and the force and exercise of our government may be, 
as far as is possible, within ourselves, by which means, trade, 
manufactures, and husbandry will flourish, and the affairs of 
•the nation be no longer neglected, as they have been hitherto. 
These are the ends to which all the limitations are direct, 
that English counsels may not hinder the acts of our parliij- 
meuts from receiving the royal assent ; that we may not be 
engaged without our consent m the quarrels Aey may have 
with other nations ; that they may not obstruct the meeting 
of our parliaments, nor internipt their sitting ; that we may 
not stand in need of posting to London for places and j>en- 
sions, by which, whatever particular men may get, the nation 
must always be a loser, nor apply for the remedies of our 
grievances to a court where, for the most part, none are to be 
had; on the contrary, if these conditions of govcrnmeut be 
enacted, our constiftition will be amended, and our grievances 
be easily redressed, by a dte execution of our own laws, which 
to this day we have never been able to obtain, ' 

The clauses that I have mentioned, Nos. 1, 5, 6, 7, 9, 12, 
ran thus, after a prefatory enactment with respect to tbe 
peu'Hament, a convention of estates for the purpose of seduriog 
the execution of the clauses. The first was this : — 

1. That elections shall be made at every Michaelmas 
bead court for a new parliament every year; to sit the 1st of 
November next following, and adjourn themselves froA time 
to time till next Michaelmas; that they choose their own 
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pnmitmiy and ihat every thing shall be determined by 
in place of votiog/' 

TTm fifth WEB, — " 6, That a connnittee of thirty-one mcBi- 
bcra, of which nine to be a qnomm, chosen out of their own 
number by every parliaioent, shall, during the intervals of 
j^liament, nnder the king, have the administration of the 
government, be his council, and accountable to the next par- 
liament ; with power, in extraordinary occasions, to call the 
parliament together; and that in the said council all things 
be determined by balloting in place of voting/' 

“ 6. That the king, without consent of parliament, shall 
not hwre the power of making peAe and war, or that of 
concluding any treaty with any other state or potentate," 

That all places and offices, both civil and military, and 
all pensions formerly conferred by our king, shall ever after 
be given by parliament." 

8. That no regiment or company of horse, foot, or 
dr^oons be kept on foot in peace or war, but by consent of 
paniament." 

9. That all the fencible man of the nation, betwixt sixty 
and sixteen, be, with all diligence possible, armed with 
bayonets a n(^fi relocks, all of a calibre, and continue always 
provided in such arms with ammunition suitable." 

12. That if auy king break in upon any of these conditions 
of government, he shall, by the estates, be declared to have 
forfeited the crown." 

It is true that the act thus proposed by Fletcher never 
passed the Scotch parliament exactly in these terms. But it 
is, notwithstanding, a very sufficient exemplification of the 
species of reasoning that was then prevalent, and of the 
temper of the times. The same may be said of different 
limitations proposed by the same patriot, which were only 
overruled by eleven voices. 

But it is now necessary for me to add, that an Act of Secu- 
rity i^alJy was carried by Fletcher and the patriots, in the 
more important particulars not different ; it was carried by the 
oesistauce of the Jacobi tea and other opponents to govern- 
ment. 

Thi# act, though short, has with great stupidity bem 
omitted by Defoe, because, says he, it may be found in the 
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Scotch statute book ; nor is it, aa it ought to be, in Cobbett's 
appendix, at least, not given in its express words, and as it 
was lefl«at last to stand. 

The substance of it is given by Laing; the act itself may 
be found in one of the pamphlets of the day, entitled “ An 
Account of the Proceedings of the Parliament of Scotland/' 
in the Trinity Library. The clauses were debated each as if 
they bad been separate acts, and some of them may be seen 
in this detached state in Cobbett. 

Indeed the greatest part of the book I have just mentioned, 
in the Tnnity Library, is copied out into the appendix of 
Cobbett; and though the Act of Security which was at last 
voted by 6fty-nine voices, is not there given in express words, 
as it should have been, still the student may see in Cobbett 
the clauses that were proposed and debated, one by one, and 
will be tolerably well apprised (though not so readily or easily 
as he might have been) of the particular provisions and mean- 
ing of the act. 

You will easily see that it is such an act as could not*be 
agreeable to the government or people of England ; such an 
act as made the connexion between the two countnes frail 
aud slight; such an act as tended to rob the su^rior country 
of most of the ad>antage8 that were supposed to result from 
the connexion between them. 

After first mentioning that, on the death of the sovereign, 
“ the sitting parliament, or the last parliament, were Lo 
assemble and offer the crown on the conditions of the claim 
of right,’' a claim analogous to our Bill of Rights, the act 
goes on to say “ th^t the monarch is not to be the successor 
to the crown of En^and, unless that in this present session of 
parbament, or some other ensuing parliament, there be such 
conditions of government enacted and settled, as may secure 
the honour and sovereignty of his kingdom ; the freedom, 
frequency, and power of parliaments ; the religion, liberty, and 
trade of the nation, from English or any foreign infiueoce, 
with power to the said mating of the estates to add such 
frutbo’ conditlous of govemm^t as they shall think necesaary, 
the same being consistent with those enacted m this or any 
other session of parliament during her majesty's reign ; and 
frifther, it k hereby eapecialiy enacted, that the same persons 
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shdl nc^ be capable, in any-cr^it, for the kiag and qiteen 
(i^ a, toJ)e king and queen), in both realms (that is, Scotland 
was to TOve a new king, not the English king), unless a free 
commtmicatioa of trade, the freedom of navigation, and the 
Dberty of the plantations be fully agreed to and established, 
by the parliament and the kingdom of England, to the king- 
dom and subjects of Scotland/' &c. 

And again, — For the purposq of destroying all English 
influence during the interregnum, it was ordained that all 
commissions granted to the oflScers of state, lords of treasury, ' 
should, by the decease of the king or queen reigning, 
become null emd void. It was enacted also, that the whole 
Protestant heritors, and all the burghs, shall forthwith 
provide themselves with fire-arm| for all fencible' men, &c. ; 

and the said heritors and burghs are hereby empowered and 
ordained to discipline and exercise their said fencible men,'" 
&c. See, 

Afler this formidable act another was passed to declare that 
the. prerogative of declaring war and peace should be exerted 
by the sovereign, with the consent of the estates. 

This was for the purpose of leaving Scotland at liberty to 
engage, or not, as she thought best, in the continental wars of 
England. 

The English ministry had therefore now to determine 
whether they should advise the queen to assent to this act, 
and make it law, or refuse her assent ; risk a total breach 
with the parliainont of Scotland ; receive no more supplies, 
and have the act returned upon her in different shapes, if the 
parliament was sitting ; perhaps have the country in a state of 
rebellion on the very first opportunity, if the parliament was 
dissolved. Such was the crisis I have been speaking of. 

We here see, distinctly shown, what is sometinw the effect 
and what is always the tendency of harsh government, co- 
operating with the real difficulties which the case of connected 
countries necessarily involves. 

T^ow, the next question I wouU ask is this, wb^er any 
provision short of those in theiact that passed, "or even short 
of the limitations first proposed by Fletcher, and which I first 
read, wouU be sufficient properly to secure the ends proposed ? 
It is very true that these limitatioDs first proposed would hai^e 
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goDc nigh to convert the monarchy of Scotknd into a sort of 
republic with a stadtholder or president at its headj, at all 
events, they would have formed a sort of experiment, to sh^w 
with bow little power in the monarch a mixed govemmeht 
might be carried on. 

But what is the conclusion of the whole ? Surely this — the 
care, circumspection, and kindness with which the ministry 
of a superior nation should carry on the government of any 
inferior and connected nation. ^ 

► We may here see plainly what men of intelligence and 
strong feelings are constantly thinking, while a cabinet is 
despising their country, its interests, and its opinions. The 
truth, and the whole truth, is here fully displayed. 

One word more in the of narrative, and for the same 
purpose of attracting your notice to the w hole. 

The English minister, Godolphin, in the absence, as he 
thought, of every other alternative, at last advised the queen 
to give the royal assent to this Act of Security, and it was 
accordingly passed. Wharton, his political opponent, now 
triumphed. 1 have now then,^-^ said he to quote his own 
expression, I have now the treasurer’s head in a bag.’ 
Godolphin was probably much of the same opinion, and 
even the English nation, unfeeling as they liad been to the 
interests and happiness of Scotland, and selfish and stupid 
as they were, and always will be, to the claims and merits of 
every other nation, when their own trade to their colonies, 
and their own manufactures are concerned, could at length,- 
ajid for once in this critical emergence, perceive that sacrifices 
must be made, and at all events that such questions as had 
lately been agitated in Scotland, nearly amounting to a revo- 
lution and a civil war, must be avoided. 

There seemed no other way of attempting to avoid them 
but by an union of the two kingdoms, complete and entire ; 
and in this manner the English nation, as well as the English 
ministry, were at last rendered no longer the coy and suj^er- 
ciliouB partied with whom Sqptland had before to treat, but the 
ardent proposers and claimanls of a measure, without which, 
as they represented, and truly represented, all chance for the 
tranquillity and prosperity of both countries was at an end. 

1 stop to observe, that when the Act of Security was known 
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IB Englud, a rttaliatiitg act waa passed by the English par- 
liaznentj L t* a proper spirit, as it was called, was shown, 
aiyl the breach in feet made wider, and the crisis more dan- 
giiroas. This sort of spirit, or rather of folly, on such occa- 
sions is always shown. What was the result ? Before the 
Scotch parliament could be brought to treat of the union at 
tfW, the English parliament were obliged to repeal their act. 

The point of interest that next presents itself is, hoa the 
union was carried. 

This is a part of the subject which cannot be contemplated* 
without pain. It was carried by force and fraud. The victo- 
ries of the Duke of Marlborough left England with a strong 
rnilitary force at her disposal j and the Duke of Hamilton 
proved at last a traitor £o his co^try ^ so did others. This 
foul name must belong to him, and must always more or less 
belong to all men who on great public occasions pursue even 
the right measure only because they are corrupted, who act 
upon any motives but those of the good of their country. 
Men may mistake the interests of their country; this is very 
pardonable; they cannot engage to be wise, but they may 
to be honest. It is of no consequence in what manner the 
bribe tliat makes them otherwise is administered ; a place 
to their friends, a purse thrown to themselves, or a coronet to 
their descendants : the business is the same ; and this de- 
flection from virtue, this sacrifice of principle, is in no way to 
be distinguished from the acts of dishonesty, from the mere 
picking and stealing, of the vulgar, but that there is no per- 
sonEil risk incurred by the greats and that the consequences 
are fer more important to society. 

This part of the subject is painful on another account. 

The union wets a measure clearly conducive to the happiness 
of both kingdoms. The English ministry and nation had 
been thoroughly frightened, and they therefore made the temiB 
of the union as reasonable and as kdvantageoa^« they coold, 
the better to preclude opposition. 

It is, therefore, very melancholy to observe, in the first 
place, that a great nation like England could never adop^ a 
proper system of policy btfortf and never behave with pit>per 
liberality and prudence,” till both were extorted from her by 
the ungeperoos motives of selfishness ajid fear. 
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It if agam Tcry mortHying to obecrve bow littk the affiura 
of ofttions are affected by the inflaerice of any calm and deH* 
beratiflg wisdooi. The real merits of the measure seem to 
have had but little effect with the generality of those con- 
cerned ; a sort of opposition |pounded from every quarter. 
The meanness, ignorance, and cowardice of it are instructive. 

We shall have our religion, said the Presbytery of Scotland, 
destroyed by the bishops in the English house. How can our 
sixteen peers oppose them ? ^ 

’ The church, said the English bishops, on the contrary, 
the church of England will be swept away, as it has before 
been, in the time of Charles I., by this new influx of Pres- 
byterians. 

Our manufactures will qjove away to the poor country 
where labour is cheap, said the English artists. * 

We shall be ruined, said the Scotch, by the superior 
articles of the English, if they are allowed to bring them into 
our markets, how can we contend with their advantages^ of 
skill and capital ? 

What security for our country or our constitution, said the 
Scotch politicians, w'hen the union has been once made? We 
have only forty-five members in the one house, and sixteen 
in the other ; how can these oppose the whole English legis- 
lature? We are destroyed, and that for ever. 

What will become of us, said the English, when this new 
northern hive is allowed to swarm and settle upon our country 
and upon our, houses of legislature These are invaders that 
are hungry, intelligent, and servile ; neither post nor place 
will be left for any of us. 

“ Tbe proslralfi south to the destroyer ywlda 
Its purple harvests aod its golden fields.” 

Such are always, on grea^ occasions like these, on subjects 
of great national concern (unions of kin^oms, for instance} 
treaties of commerce, treaties of peace, abolitions of slavery), 
such are always the contracted, wretched arguments and pre- 
tences vfhich men make use of when they affect to debate, 
and are in fact not debating, bat thinking only of themselves 
apd their own supposed interests. 

On tha subject of the union, the speeches of Lord Bel- 
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h&ven have been always adverted to. They are highly de- 
aerring of our perusaL They are rich ifith the proper 
beatitiee of eloquence, and very creditable to his agfe and 
natioiL His celebrated speech you will of course examine ; 
it has great merits, hut appeaij to rtie, if for a moment I may 
digress, merely to allude to a point of taste, objectionable in 
its original conception* It endeavours to accomplish two 
ends: first, the entire rejection of the union, be the terms 
what they may; ^secoiclly, its rejection on account of the 
terms. 

These objects are too much intermixed and united ; elo- 
quence, more especially eloquence of the character of Lord 
Belhaven's, shonld attempt some one great object, and entirely 
cany it, or entirely fail ; it should throw all its force on the 
^emy, and carry every thing by storm, or instantly retire; 
not descend to all the manceuvres and forms of a regular 
engagement. The speech, too, begins with images and ends 
with reasonings. It comes full and majestic down its course, 
and then squanders itself in many channels, and seems to 
disappear os it proceeds to its termination. There can beVio 
greater fault than this. 

But I haste to call your attention to the speech of Mr. 
Seton, as well as that of Lord Belhaven. Seton spoke in 
favour of the union. The speeches are very different in their 
character as well as their import. • 

And now I must digress for another mopient, to observe, 
that eloquence and wisdom are by no means the same thing. 
They are sometimes united, but not necessarily; perhaps 
never when eloquence is the rntre. gift of nature rather than 
the slow result of nature and art conjoined. A ready supply 
of glittering language and an ardent conception, i. e., a fer- 
tile imagination, and quick feelings, united to a retentive 
memory — these are together quite sufficient to make an 
orator, but by no means to mvie a wise man ; make a 
speaker or even a leader in a popular assembly, but not 
necessarily a statesman. Amplification, for instance, is the 
great business of eloquence, while the first occup^itioti of 
wisdom is to reduce every thing, possible, to its original 
elements. The oneHistinguisbes no^ examines not, hesitates 
not, reflects not ; the other is cantKms, scrupulous, precise. 
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patient, and deliberative. Entbusiasni ia the loul of the one, 
calmness the essence the other. 

I would recofcmend the speeches of Mr. Seton and Lord 
Belhaven, not only as very remarkable speeches on a very 
great occasion, and therefore as subjects of history, but as 
very finished specimens of the^diff^rence which I conceive to 
exist bcftween wisdom and eloquence, and therefore fitted, if 
this distinction be just, to illustrate a truth of very ordinary 
application, and therefore of some value in human life. 

I have omitted, whea speaking of Fletcher, to mention that 
those who meet with his works should look at his account of 
a conversation concerning a right regulation of governments 
for the coipmon good of mankind. It is in the repulsive form 
of dialogue, but it is the best exhibition of his political views, 
and on the whole the best of his works. 

After all, Fletcher had the fault which so often belongs fo 
men of strong feelings and earnest thought, when they uiedi- 
* tate on the improvement of the affairs of the world — he was 
not suflSciently pfactical. He had brooded over the contests 
and ambition of the nations of Europe, over the vices and 
follies of a great metropolis ; he had satisfied himself that 
Scotland, in a state of separation from England, would be 
perpetually involved in bloody and destructive wars; and, if 
united, must of necessity fall under the miserable and lan- 
guishing condition (sijch are his expressions) of all places 
that depend on a^mote seat of government. 

His plan for remedy of these evils was to divide Europe 
into different portions, each adequate to its own defence, and 
accommodated by forts and capitals for the purpose, but not 
fitted for schemes of offence and aggrandizement. In Eng- 
land and Scotland were to be formed, in the mean time, about 
a dozen capital cities instead of one overgrown capital like 
London ; by which means all the benefits, as he conceived, of ^ 
our present metropolis would be secured, and its serious evils 
avoided, cut without mentioning the very indispensable 
advantagefl^that result from the concentration of so much of 
the affluence, genius, and intelligence of the people into one 
point, advantages which seem never to baye occurred to him, 
it seems sufficient to observe in a few short melancholy 
words, that the great dftculty on all occasions of projected 
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uiipfOv«a^t.ii to ibna % phn titat U practical ; and that he 
who prdpoaea what cannot poMiUy bcaoqiactcd to take place, 
doe! nothing ; doct worse than nothing, for h# makea the very 
came of mprDvemenrridicQkmB. 

The particular temperament of Vletcher’s miiid, his dis- 
‘poftition to attempt what he thought juat rather than gain 
the good which was possible, the common mistake of 'Virtuous 
reformers, operated, as it will always do, most unfortunately 
for hiiliBelf, and all those whose interests be could have 
wished to promote. If he and the patriots had made their 
bargain, and consented to support the measure of the union 
in case certain conditions were complied with; if they had 
submitted to turn to thp best account this experiment for the 
improvement of the sitoation of both countries, there can be 
no doubt that the twentieth article, respecting all hereditable 
offices, superiorities, kc. &c., might have been matenally 
modified, or perhaps, as in Cromwell’s wiser ordinance, made 
directly the reverse of what it was left to stand ; that the 
twenty-first article also might have been Aodified ; and by 
these means the system of vassalage and the representation 
of Scotland might not have been left in a state only fitted in 
succeeding times to disgrace the legislature and mjui^ the 
beat interests of both kingdoms. 

What in the mean time he attempted failed. The very Act 
of Security which he carried, became, as he might have fore- 
seen, the very reason why the English Vere determined at all 
events to carry the union. The union became a difect con- 
sequence of the dilemma to which the two kingdoms were 
thus reduced, and we can conceive no sensations more keen 
and intolerable than were those of Fincher and the patriots, 
who were now to find every Jabour of their understandings 
defeated, and every passion of their hearts disappointed* 

^ Before 1 conclude this subject, '! mflPst mention that the 
remainder of the book of Defoe, that is, the gread^ part of 
it, is a formal account of the articles of the treaty of Union, 
and the discussions which took place. But tb^eMiscasaiotts 
can now only interest or instruct, as specimens of the details 
and rsasonings of men of business, when the commercial and 
ordinary concerns of oai^s are to be settled by treatios and 
mutual conoemons. They give us some kisigfat into the 
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relative state erf the eommerce, laws, and maiM&actnTts oflhe 
two coontnes at U|e time. But the pages of Defoe are on 
the whole fbrintd and dull, and there U not even as good an 
account of the tumults at Edinburgh, as might have been 
expected, though whatis^given forms one of the most intet^t- 
ing parts of the work. 

There is the same aort of formal, official representation of 
the union^ and its attendant circumstances and debates, in 
Mr. Bruce ; but with respect to both publications, it is to be 
observed, that from those who are employed by cabinet 
ministers to forward a great measure, like Defoe, or to report 
a great tneasu re, like Mr. Bnice, it is only information of a 
particular complexion that can be expected. 

With respect to tJie consequences of the union, a con- 
siderable time elapsed, as will always be the case in such 
circumstances, before those happy effects took pleice which 
thameasure was so htted to produte. For this part of the# 
su^ect I must refer you to Laing, who is indeed too concise 
and too general in this very interesting part of his work, but 
who is an intelligent writer, and who at least gives more infor- 
mation on the point than others. 

The history of Scotland becomes, about the time of the 
Revolution, interesting to mankind, for it becomes connected 
with the Revolution in England, an event in which the best 
interests of human nature were deeply concerned. If Scot- 
land had not sufficiently sympathized with England, if Wil- 
liam had not Seen acknowledged, and if afterwards the 
Protestant line of succession bad not been established in both 
parts of the island; if ^ civil war had ensued, and if the hardy 
and enthusiGkstic Jacobites of the north had been joined by 
their affluent and p>owerful neighbours, the Jacobites of the 
south, the exiled family might at last have been restored, the 
Revolution might hfVe failed, and been a standing example^ 
for the generous and brave in every age^nd country, of the 
difficulties which attend all enterprises for the liberty of the 


people ; enterprises alike accompanied, it would have been 
ftkl, with disappointment and ruin, whether attempted by 
Uempdra and the patriots in the tkae of Charles, or by iCUxl 
Somers and King Wifflam in the reign of James. 

Hsf^ily an tasoe so cftplormble was escaped, but the maimer 
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in tn osportacoe to this period of 

^ of ‘ SoqUafid which I think is^f well claim your 

Qilieiitk^ and wbi^ 1 most also thinks have deaenred 

I>r4>^^t)ertaoii. The Kibject, howew, devolved 
opqp Mn^baifagi aiid hia very reepectaHe hiatory, parti^iarly 
the aecOQd volume, I cannot but requeat you to peruse, 

I am hasteu^ to my conclusion, but I hiast take this my 
only opportunity to say, in a few words, what I have to offer 
with respect to this interesting country of Scotland. Its his- 
tory will of course be read m Dr. Robertson, and as his work 
is one of the most early books that is put into our hands, it 
must be read anew, for it is read before it can be understood. 
The history indeed presents a turbid and repulsive scene, 
which would have been bttle known to the inhabitants of this 
country, and still less to the readers of the continent, if the 
picture of it had not been drawn by so masterly a hand, and 
♦if a ray of softer and more attractive hgbt bad not been ^ot 
athwart the gloom by the beauty and sufferings of the unior- 
tupate but not faultless Mary. 

Thoft^ difficulties with which Dr. Robertson had to struggle, 
arising from the rude nature of the documents from which his 
history was to be drawn up, and which necessarily constitute 
so much of the merit of the work, cannot well be known by 
an English reader, but they may be distantly comprehended 
from the account of his life by Dugald Stewart, whith should 
on this and many other accounts be redS. Much of this sort 
of merit belongs also to Mr. Laing, By the labours of the 
two the pnblic are put into poe^sion of the whole of the 
history of Scotland that is important A us, and are furnished 
with what is valuable in those original materials which no 
philosophic diligence or taste historical inquiry would ever 
have induced readers on this side the Tweed to estimate or 
examine for themselves. ♦ ♦ 

The first part of history of Scotland is discussed only in 
a rapid and general manner by Dr. Robertson. TTie real sub- 
jects of his work are very properly the Reformatioj^dElixabeth, 
and Vary. At the c^se of the whole there 9^ a few pages 
by Vay of conduskm th^are highly worthy of your medi- 
tation; but to those mt^ be added ^tbe first one hundred 
pages of the third volant of Bihar’s Account of the English 
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govemHieDt, for these supply what cannot be to well found 
elsewhere, philotophic remarks and infonQatk>n on the con- 
stitution and government of Scotland. 

The student cannot fail to keep in mind the. history of the 
legislature and parliaments of his own c6uutry Mhile he is 
reading those of Scotland. ^ 

The fortunate manner in which our own^'parl lament fell 
into two houses, and remained not, as in ScotlaiKl, united in 
one house, again presents itself to our o]:>servation and its 
consequences to our reflection. Tne peculiarity in tlie Scotch 
parliament of the lords of articles is also remarkable, and in 
its history full of iustruction. 

On the whole, Scotland, as a country, has not been fortu- 
nate. May her subsequent prosperity reward, however lab*, 
^the intelligence aud courage by which her sons are distin- 
guished ! 

She w^as placed, from the first, in proximity with a power- 
ful state; a situation most unfavourable. For a long senes oi 
years she had her monarchy and her aristocracy, but though 
they were directly opposed, and each abated the tyranny ol 
the other, unhappily no other power in the state ever seemed 
to exist. The people were nothing. Even the union of the 
two crowns in the person of our James I. was unfavourabh* 
to her liberties ; and it was not till the Revolution in IflSK 
that the interests of the people began to be considered ; a late 
period this in the history of Europe. 

In the general struggle and contests that aocompanietl tli<* 
Reformation, that Christian church, the Pre^sbytcrian, which, 
after the greatest calamifies and, the exercise of the most ele- 
vated virtues, she at last acquired for herself, as what she 
thought best, though not without its own very important 
merits, had been long distinguished for hursliness, fanaticism, 
and intolerance. The<inioaof the tw^o kingdoms in the reign 
of Anne improved her condition in all these respects, but im- 
proved it slowly. Her system of law ever was and has still 
remained tedious, inconvenient, and expensive; her system 
of representation wretched. The consequences of such a 
system have been but too inevitablqn While her moral and 
pobtical writers are of the most enlightened, bold, and gene- 
rous cast, and are ouly accused of pushing the principles 
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of ipeculttioB md inquiry too &r, her practical Btatesmen 
and politician* have been in general remarkable chiefly for 
their ftelj&fihnees and eervility; and the same union of the 
two countries which has added strength and range to oor 
philosophy, fervour to our poetry, and spirit to our arms, 
has certainly not been favourable to the political morality, 
and therefore not favourable to the civil liberties of Eng- 
land. 
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* 

SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 

TTAVING delivered to you what I have to offer on the 
A ^ subject of the union of Scotland, we must now return 
to the history of England, which we left at the accesfliun of 
George I, The first object that claims our attention is the 
violence of the Whigs on their restoration to power. Of this 
\iolence, among the most durable monuments must be men- 
tioned the articles of impeachment agains^ Oxford, Boling- 
broke, and Ormond, and the report of a Committee of the 
House of Commons commissioned to collect and examine 
such documents as were connected with the peace of Utrecht. 
This report and these articles become interesting from the 
great events to which they relate, and the distinguished 
characters, whose private integrity and political reputation 
are concerned — Prior, Bolingbroke, Oxford ; and lastly, their 
accusers, the great leaders of the Whig party, Walpole and 
others. 

It must be confessed that these documents are much de- 
graded by the foul insinuations and expressions of virulence 
which they contain ; but suppose these terms of virulence, 
these serious accusations made by the Whigs undeserved, 
there will still remain a very heavy weight of blame to be 

( ndured by the Tory leaders. They might not ment the title 
^hich they sometimes received of “ the Frenchified minis- 
try;’* they might not have been guilty (I use the language 
of their Whig opponents) ‘‘ of fonning, without regard to 
the honour or safety of her late Majesty, maliciously and 
wickedly, a most treacherous and pernicious contrivance and 
confederacy to set on Toot a dishoDourable and destructive 
negotiation,*' tc. kc , ; but they were t6o much disposed to 
secure themselves in power, and to make a peace at all 
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eventi, a means to accomplish that end ; they were too 
ready to make a peace with or without their allies ; and their 
conduct was thus rendered not always wise, and sometimes 
even dishonourable. 

In the Stings of Mr Coxe you will see the opinion of a 
very* regular and respectable historian, and it is entirely 
agEiinst the Tory ministry. He is even more decided, and 
more disposed to repiobate their conduct in his late work, 
“ On Spain and the Princes of Bourbon/' than before ; that 
is, the more he has read and examined, the more unfavour- 
ably he thinks of them. The war of the Succession and the 
peace of Utrecht cannot indeed be properly estimated with- 
out a reference to his works, particularly his last work, on 
Spain. I conclude, from the general tenor of his expressions 
and manner, that he is prepared to say that Europe is at this 
moment suffering, and has never ceased to suffer, from the 
unpardonable faults and mistakes of the Tory ministry of 
Queen Anne. 

We thus arrive at that particular period of our history 
which may be described under the general term of the era of 
the administration, or at least of the influence and adminis- 
tration of Sir Robert Walpole. It is important because the 
Brunswick family were establishing themselves, during this 
interval, upon the throne of these kingdoms, and because in 
their success were involved the concluding fortunes of the 
Revolution. This great and happy renovation or assertion of 
the free principles of our mixed government had been with 
difficulty accomplished by the illustrious William. The 
splendid victories of Marlborough threw a glory ground the 
Whigs, the party which he at last espoused ; and for some 
time seemed to set at a distance all hopes of a counter- 
revolution in favour of the Stuarts ; but these hopes had so 
revived about the close of the reign of Anne, and it was an 
experiment so novel and unpromising to bring a new race of 
princes from Germany to rule the kingdom, ignorant of Us 
constitution, and even of its language, that a very considerable 
interest belongs to this part of our history from the uncer- 
tainty that on this account still hung over the issue of the 
great struggle that had been mai^ for our liberties. 

The inerit of Sir R. Walpole has been always understood 
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to be the transcendent merit of haring most materially con- 
tributed to establish the present family on the throne, or, in 
other words^of haring rendered at last triumphant the great 
cause of the Revolution of 1688. 

This is the first and great interest that belongs to these 
times, and to the character of this minister. There are, how- 
ever, other subjects of curiosity connected with this era. It 
was still the classic age of England.' The events and cha- 
racters belonging to it are still illustrated in the immortal 
writings of Pope, of Addison, of Bolingbroke, and Swift. 
The parliamentary leaders were men of distinguished ability ; 
Walpole, Pulteney, Shippen, Sir William Wyndham, Lord 
Hardwicke, Lord Carteret, Lord Chesterfield; and it was 
towards the close of the same era, that first arose the great 
orator of England, the first Mr. Pitt, who was afterwards 
destined to realize, on many occasions, even the splendid 
visions which have been given of the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes by the enthusiastic admiration of Longinus. 

Of the different topics that occur in the perusal of this 
part of our history, several are very striking, and there are 
some that can never lose their importance — the Septennial 
Bill, the South Sea scheme, the Peerage Bill, the rise and 
progress of the sinking fund, the national debt, the secret 
and open efforta that were made to restore the pretender, 
the long peace that was maintained between England and 
France, the struggles of the great Tory, Whig, and Jacobite 
parties, the views and language of each; the concerns of 
Ripperda, Atterbury, Bolingbroke ; and considerable enter- 
tainment, and very rational entertainment, may be derived 
from such particulars as have come down to us, of the cha- 
racter and manners of the two first monarchs of the House of 
Brunswick, and more particularly of Queen Caroline, not to 
mention such anecdotes as remain of the German favourites 
and mistresses, by which these reigns were so unfortunately 
disgraced. 

Such is a slight and general view of the attractions that 
this era of our history presents to those, who would wish 
reasonably to amuse their leisure, or usefully to employ their 
diligence in historical pursuits. 

It happens, too, that the whole is put immediately whiiin 
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the reach of every reader, by the labours of Mr. Coxe. Sis 
Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpcde, in the first volume, give an 
authentic account of the views and situation of ^at minister 
from time to time, and of the measures that were the res^^t. 
The two succeeding volumes contain the documents on which 
most of the representations contained in the first are founded. 
In the preface is given a reference to other great works con- 
nected with this subject — Boyer’s Pohtical State, and others. 
These works are voluminous, and seldom to be met with but 
in particular libraries in London (in the British Museum, for 
instance). In addition to the work of Coxe, we- have also 
accounts of the public debates in the lords Eind commons, and 
we have Tindal’s History. 

On the whole, therefore, I would recommend to my hearers 
to take the modem publication of Belsham, and to read it in 
conjunction with Coxe; then to refer occasionally to the two 
volumes of the correspondence of Coxe, and to refer con- 
tinually to the parliamentary debates which may be read in 
Cobbett. 

TindaLs History is valuable, and should be looked at when 
' the subject is important, Smollett’s work is a rapid perform- 
ance, but not worthy of its author. Smollett was a man, not 
only possessed of a strong vein of coarse humour, but one of 
laborious activity and of a powerful mind, fitted therefore to 
succeed in a literary enterprise. On this occasion, however, 
it is understood that he was only desirous, and only employed, 
to draw up a narrative on the Tory side of the question. It 
was his fate, os it has been but too often the unhappy fate of 
men of genius, to be obliged to convert literature into a means 
of subalstence. 

On the whole, Coxe’s book and Belaham's, with a refer- 
ence to some of the principal debates, will be sufficient for 
the general reader. The preface to Core’s work, and the 
notec, will give sufficient information to thoce who think it 
necessary to investigate to the utmost the whole, or any par- 
ticular part, of this period of our annEils. 

It will be found often entertaining and instnictiTe, to turn 
over the leave* o( the London Magazine and the Gentleman’s 


Magazine. Publications like these, when they can be bad, 
gir^tlK manners and opinions living as they rise, and seem 
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to have been the precureore of the more ample and regul|ir 
annual registers, which will hereafter afford so endless a 
field of amusement and inquiry to the philosophic readers of 
history. 

I have hitherto said nothing of the continental politics of 
these times. They may be studied in Coxe, not only in his 
Life of Sir Robert Walpole, but in his second work, the Life 
of Sir Robert's brother, Horace Lord Walpole. Were Europe 
uow what it once was, I should recommend them to be so 
studied very attentively, but I know not that such attentive 
study can now be thought very necessary. The intrigues 
and negotiations connected with them were complicated and 
tedious. They were the subjects of greaf controversy ; Pul- 
teney and the opposition contending, that the interest- of 
Britain was sacrificed to Hanover; Walpole and his brother 
insisting, that the interest of Britain was steadily pursued. 
The volumes of Coxe afford ample opportunity to those who 
wish to study tins part of the general subject, and two or 
three of the pamphlets he alludes to, will be found in all 
collections of pamphlets relating to these times, and may be 
looked at. * 

The chief reason why I should wish the continental politics 
and the documents connected with them to be considered, is, 
that they are a |[ood study to a statesman, because courts, 
and cabinets, and ministers, and ambassadors are much the 
same at all times, with the exception of any such extraordi- 
nary crisis as has occurred during the opening and progress 
of the French Revolution ; consequently, they who wish to 
know how they are to comport themselves, the chicanery 
they are to meet with, the acuteness and fine talents which 
they ouglft to possess (a point w hich our young men of family 
do not always consider, when they propiose themselves for 
diplomatic situations), they who wish to know the caution 
with which they must proceed, when they act as ministers of 
state or ambassadors, may here find their lesson, and better 
given, perhaps, than in any other historical records that can 
be mentioned, because the documents furnished by Coxe are 
authentic, and many of khefti of a confidential nature. In 
this way then, and for this purpose, they may be studied to 
advantage. 
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n.The great subjects that are before the student are, as usual, 
the state and progress of the civil liberties of the country, of 
the religious liberties, and now more than ever, ks commercial 
prosperity, under which head must be included the new sys- 
tem of p. regular national debt, with all its consequences. 

And firsts with respect to the state and progress of the civil 
liberties of the country. 

The great point, and that which I have mentioned as 
giving a predominant interest to the whole, as forming the 
more peculiar merit of Walpole, is, that he secured the House 
of Hanover on the throne. In this every thing that con- 
cerned the civil and religious liberties of the country may be 
considered as invoked, for if this had not been effected, the 
experiment of the Revolution had failed, and with it the great 
cause of both. 

But in other respects, the civil liberties of the country were 
partly progressive, and partly not. Thus, for instance, tjiey 
were progressive, because the speeches from the throne 
always proceeded upon principles favourable to the liberties 
of the subject; some of them remarkably so; you will see 
Specimens of them m the note book on the table. No harsh 
measures were insisted upon ; the excise scheme was given 
up, entirely upon the grounds of the expediency of mild 
government ; Sir Robert Walpole declaring, and to his im- 
mortal honour declaring, that though his opinion remained 
the same, he would not be the minister who should carry on 
any measure of this sort by force. Not only in England, but 
lu Scotland and in Ireland, proper attention was shown to 
public opinion, by this wise, and, in this respect, very virtuous 
minister. Publications of great spirit, ability, and virulence, 
continually issued from the press in opposition to his adminis- 
tration ; yet the hbaty of the press was, by the minister, not 
violated. It even appears that Sir Robert had his own 
writers in regular pay, who, as well as Lprd Hervey and hia 
brother, addressed the public in his defence, and that a con- 
tinual appeal was thus made to the community in a way very 
well fitted, notwithstanding all that may be said of faction 
and party, to advance their improvement and political bap- 
pmesa. 

Particulars of this nature are very favourable specimens of 
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this mijQMiter, and of the progreaa of the civil liberite* of the 
country. 

There are others not bo. The Septennial Bill had been 
carried, and yet place bills during the era of his power were 
always rejected. Again : when each new parliament met, 
the decisions on controverted elections were made, not ho 
much upon the merits of the 'case, upon the jDarty prin- 
ciples of the candidate ; and because Sir Robert was the 
minister, and could therefore carry all such questions in 
favour of his own friends, no eflbrt was made to remedy so 
obvious and so fatal a defect in the constitution. 

But it is impossible for the student to form any proper 
estimate of the pros^ress and state of the civil liberties of tlie 
country, dunng this period, w^ithout adverting to the debates 
that took place in the houses of parliament, and to'*these 
therefore I must direct your attention. 

I must observe, however, once for all, that the exact point 
of the propriety, or impropnety, of the reasonings of our 
ancestors, is not so much the question itself, as what was the 
’^pint, and what the notions, which were tlien thought consti- 
tutional arfd worthy the adoption of Englishmen. These may 
be right, though their application may be wrong. What the 
inhabitants of a free country should endeavour to attain is, to 
preserve m purity and vigour tliose feelings and tliose prin- 
ciples which did their ancestors honour, and then afterwards 
shape and direct them to the accompliBliment of proper 
objects, as circumstances rajuire. 

What I would therefore propose to the student is, to take 
the debates, and observe those subjects which are^inore 
evidently of a general and constitutional nature. Let him 
consider what was, on such occasions, the language of our 
patriots and statesmen, and he will then derive a general 
impression from the whole, which cannot possibly be conveyed 
to him by any other means. 

Let him take, for instance, the question of the Mutiny 
Act, The Bpeeches in the House of Commons are, it is true, 
not given, but be will see that the question of death (that is, 
death to be inflicted by the military, not the civil power) was 
only carried by two hundred and forty-s^cn to two hundred 
and twenty-nine; and when he follows the bill, as he must 
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in all casaB do, to the House of Lords, he will there see a 
debate, and he must in this case, as in all others, mark well 
the protest 

The articles of war may be found in Tindars History, and 
should be read. 

Again : let him observe by all means the debates that took 
place, when the number of the forces for each year came to 
be voted. This subject should be pursued from volume to 
volume. The debates were always interesting, characteristic 
of the times, of the constitutional notions of our ancestors, 
and of the leading speakers of the houses. In the course of 
one of these debates, Shippen, the famous Tory, or rather 
Jacobite member, was sent to the Tower. In one of these 
discussions there is a very good speech from Mr. Jefferies. 

In'Wie lords, too, you wdl find the debates on this subject 
(the subject, in fact, of a standing army) well worthy that 
great assembly, and the protests sometimes very good. 

Again : in these debates of the two houses, dunng the era 
before us, the subject of pensions and places often occurred, 
and the proceedings that took place should always be noted. 

A great jealousy on this subject was considered, in these 
days,' as patriotic; I say patriotic, because these bills were 
contended for by the opposition ; and an opposition, whatever 
may be thought of their real opinions and views, must at 
least endeavour to distinguish themselves by an apparent 
attachment to such measures as awaken the honest approba- 
tion of the community. Of this character, therefore, must 
have been thought their efforts to diminish the influence of 
the qpwn. These efforts were made in motions, to address 
his majesty to retrench unnecessary pensions ; and, in bills, 
to limit the number of placemen in the House of Commons. 
What the court thought of such efforts may be collected from 
the expression of George II., a patriotic monarch, but irritable 
man, with narrow views, and who therefore honoured one of 
these with the appellation of" that vilhmous bill.” Bills of 
this sort sometimes succeeded in the commons, but Eilways 
failed in the lords, Sir Robert thinking it his best policy to 
stifle them there. The debates must be read in the difierent 
volumes. The flrBl#epe&kers interfered^ and their speeches 
continually illastrate the nature of our constitution. 
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In the lords, the debates on these occtsions were, in general, 
very gt>od, the protests sometimes remELrkable, 

In one of these debates, Dr. Sherlock, then Bishop of Ban- . 
gor, expressed himself in terms that seem to have produced 
a very great sensation at the time: — ''That an independent 
House of Commons was as inconsistent with ovt constitution, 
as an independent, that is, absolute king.^' 

It may be remembered, that Dr. Paley, in bis chapters on 
the British Constitution, conducts his reasonings pretty nearly 
to the same conclusion. 

I would more particularly refer you to the debate that took 
place in the lords, in March, 1739: all the great speakers 
interfered. I am not aware that I could produce from any of 
tliese volumes, a specimen of calm and perspicuous reasoning 
HO beautiful, as the speech delivered on this occasion by 
Lord Carlisle, 

It is to be observed in debates like these, that arguments 
are often brought against the provisions of a bill, by those 
who are unfavourable to the very principle, and w^ho would 
equally argue against all provisions, to the same effect, be 
they what they might. The first point, therefore, to be con- 
sidered in reading such debates is, whether the principle is 
made out to be just and constitutional. The next (and to ua 
an inferior, though still an important consideration) is, whe- 
ther our ancestors contrived the provisions of these bills with 
legislative skill ; and though this may or may not have been 
the case, the original principle and intention of the bill may 
still be right, and worthy of the, attention of posterity. 

One great question that gives interest to these times, and 
to the debates of these times, was the Septennial Bill. 

Originally the parliament had no precise limit of duration ; 
one sat in Charles the Second’s time for seventeen or eighteen 
years. 

William IIL, however, was induced at last to consent to 
the Triennial Bill, which limited the duration to three years. 
To enact, therefore, the Septennial Bill, was to diminish the 
extent of the victory which the populSir part of the constitu- 
tion had obtained, and the measure has therefore been always 
made a matter of reproach to the Whig party. In this 
reproach, when I first gave lectures, more than twenty years 
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ago, I ooncnrred, unwillingly ftideed; for to the Whigs of 
the last century I then behcTed, and I shall always believe, 
^ we owe all the constitutional blessings we enjoy: but I have 
^ivKfe satisfied myself, from what I understand of the nature 
of the Stuart Papere, and what I have learnt from other 
sources, that #ie ufeasure of the Septennial Bill was necessary 
^to the maintenance of the BninswicL family on the throne, 
and that a general election at the time could not have been 
ventured upon. 

It is to be observed alsb, that the Triennial Bill had been 
enacted but twenty years before, and was a fair subject of 
revision. 

The speeches, however, of Shippen and others are worthy 
of attention ; and particularly the speech of Sir Robert, in the 
year 1734, when the repeal of the Bill was brought forward, 
and when he placed his argument on the fair and right 
ground, that the Septennial Bill had improved the constitu- 
tion, and prevented it from being too democratic*. 

One of the most striking circumstances in the administra- 
tion of Sir Robert Walpole, was the conduct of the nation on 
the subject of the excise scheme. It was a very |triking 
exemplification of the constitutional jealousy which animated 
our ancestors at this particular period. The minister found 
himself at last obliged to abandon his measure, and the 
opposition to the bill owed its success entirely to the sensation 
that was excited in the community on that general ground of 
constitutional jealousy, Liberty, property, and no excise,” 
was every where the cry, and the cry that triumphed. The 
sentiment, whether in this instance judiciously applied or not, 
did the community honour. It was a sentiment received 
from earlier times, and was then, even in its application on 

• On lhi8 subject, when I fin4 debvered these lectures, 1 dwell at tome 
length, fumming up first in farour of tHennial, afterwudf of quinquennial 
parliaments ; but this wus in the reign of George III. The question has been 
fund* mentally altered by the passing of the Reform Bill. The difficulty now 
It, to keep the repreientatiTe attentive to the wiihet of his coostitoentj, 
but to keep bun from being i delegate. 

Agam : the only means by winch the king on maintain ba consequence in 
the system of the cooiiitution, ii, hia power of dmolting the parUament, a 
power which would be malenaliy, and now dangerously, interfered with by 
slioft parliaments. 
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this occasion, neither so unreasonable nor so unnecessary, as 
by some may have been pretended. Summary convictions 
b^ore commissioners or justices of the peace, without the 
intervention of juries, were very properly considered by Eng- 
lishmen at all times as a subjet^t of alarm and aversion. 
Equally so, and with equal justice, the entry of a king’s 
oflScer into the dwelling of a private man by day or by night 
at his pleasure. That every Englishman’s house is his castle 
has been always a favourite maxim in this happy island ; 

and when I speak of a castle,”' said once the great orator 
of England, Lord Chatham, he who loved to produce and 
cherish these honourable feelings of his country, ^ I sjieak 
not of a mansion, the abode of some potentate or baron, sur- 
rounded with fortifications and towers,, and garrisoned with 
soldiers, but I speak of a tattered and wretched hovel, tlie 
dwelling of some labourer or p>ea8ant, which the wind and 
the rain can enter, but the king cannot enter.” 

We may ourselves be obhged to submit to the necessities 
of our situation, and be satisfied to obtain revenue in the best 
manner we can, but the notions of our ancestors should never 
be forgotten ; still less should it bo forgotten, that among 
many other unhappy effects that accompany a system of 
taxation, one, and not the least, melancholy, is, the tendency 
that every such system has to destroy more or less, as it is 
more or less urged, the free spirit, the free laws, and the free 
men of every regular and civilized community. 

We are not, therefore, in my opinion, to read with indifi’er- 
ence such sentiments as w^ere then delivered by several 
members of the house, and we are to pardon men, even if 
they forget themselves a little, when their feelings arc honour- 
able, and the free constitution of a great nation excites tiieir 
anxiety and alarm. I must refer you to these debates : I had 
made extracts for the purpose of reading them to you, but I 
am obliged, for want of time, to omit them. 

It will, however, be an eternal honour to the memory of 
Sir Robert Walpole, that when his friends wished to 
persevere, to despise what they, no doubt, called |x>pular 
clamour, and show that government was not to be awed, ihis 
reasonable minister thought H more becoming to give way, to 
pay respect to public opinion, as he forfeited no moral duly 
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by doing ao, tnd not to anppoae, that government haa no 
otker and no better attributes nnde^ which to be presented to 
the commnity, than those of force and terror. 

I would now wish to draw your attention to another sub- 
ject one cocmected with the character of Sir Robert Walpole, 
with the history of these times, and with the history of onr 
constitntioD ; I mean the manner, or rather the means, by 
which Sir Robert Walpole so long conducted the administra- 
tion of 'government in this country. These means it was 
always objected to him by his opponents, were bribery and 
corruption, the power of the purse : such is the phrase con- 
tinually occurring in the writings of Bolingbroke. This 
representation is considered by Burke as unjust : he consideis 
Sir Robert as having ruled by.^party and family connexions. 
On the whole, the student may fairly suppose this celebrated 
minister to have ruled by the powers of his own sound and 
clear understanding, the effect of his amiable and social 
qualities; and in conjunction with these, by what is called 
the influence of government, no longer appearing, as for- 
merly, in the palpable and offensive forms of the prerogative, 
but in the natural and peaceful agency of all the posts and 
employments under the disposal of the crown, in a highly 
prosperous and civilized state of society. 

This influence, it is to be observed, is not at all inconsistent 
with the agency of the party artd family connections mentioned 
by Mr. Burke. Sir Robert Walpole availed himself of both ; 
so have other ministers. The one is, indeed, to a certain 
extent, connected with the other; for it is by this influence of 
posts and places, that a minister can be assisted in attach- 
ing to himself party and family connexions, and they their 
dependants. 

The first inquiry therefore to be made by the student, as a 
reader of history, is, haw far this^ influence was, or was not, 
favourable to the country duripg the times of Sir Robert 
Walpole. ' 

Oj the one side, i. e. the objectionable nature of this influ- 
ence, he will consider how fruitless were the efforts of the 
op|y>citk>n to advance the interests of the popular part of the 
constitution ; that the plaoe bilU*>rere all lost, and so of every 
other attempt to the same end. 
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But CMV, the other side be must coDiider, bow stewiUj waft 
maintamed the influen^ of the H&nov^ family ou the 
throne, i. e. the cause or the Revolution, which, as I cannot 
too often repeat, was the real and great queetion, exceeding 
every other in importance, not only to the constitution, but 
even more especially to this popular part of it. Such, in- 
deed, was the very critical nature of this period, the prepos- 
terous wishes of the Jacobites, the unfortunate opinions of 
the Tories, and the disadvantages under which the two first 
raonarchs laboured, resulting partly from their situation, and 
pailly from their own faults, that it is for the student to con- 
sider very carefully whether it was at all desirable that the 
influence of the government should have been less than it was 
during this particular era, anj^ whether Sir Robert's talents, 
qualities, opinions, and the means of influence wliich, as 
minister of. the crown, he possessed, did not conspire most 
happily at this particular juncture, for the preservation of the 
liberties and interests of these kingdoms. This is the question 
which it is for him to consider, not for me to determine; and 
this 18 what I beg leave to remind him, is the sort of contem- 
plative and critical manner in which he is to read the history 
of this, and as much as possible, the history of every otlier 
country. 

But when this question has been determined, and it must 
be determined, I think, m favour of Sir Robert, another yet 
remains, how far this influence has been subsequently too 
great, L e. not merely during the administration of Sir Robert, 
which is the first question, but through the periods that hare 
succeeded, which is entirely another. 

And, in the first place — this question, too, is one partly of 
historical fact, and must be borne in mind by the studeoi as be 
descends through the remainder of our history. In the mean 
time, however, and the better to furnish the student with the 
principles which he is to apply to the characters ahd evoits 
of our history, it is at this point of his progress that I would 
propose to him the perusal of some of the writings of Lord 
Bolingbroke* Lord Bolingbroke is one of the classics of our 
literature ; but be was also one of the great political charac- 
ters of this period, the oppaoetil and inveterate enemy of 
Walpole; and hk personal qualities and his writings (bis 
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which, ore sdl 1 am now coocecBed with), 
^ in ra^ty sufajec^|Of hifttory. 

on'PaTtiei, and (out of deference to the 
whS* admire it) I must alfio mention his 
Patriot Kirijg, ViH, I conceive, be quite sufficient for your 
p«3U^ 

Frdm Lord 3olingbroke'B pissertation on Parties, I would 
next recommend you to turn to the works of Mr. Burke ; to 
his Thoughts on the present Discontents,” particularly the 
latter part These cotepositions of^ Lord Bolingbroke and 
Mr* Burke seem to me connected together ; for instance, we 
have said that Sir Robert governed this country by his 
personal qualities, and by party and family connexions, in 
conjunction with the influence^f the crown. To this system 
of government Lord Boli|igbroke objects. But it is explained 
and commented upon, and defended by Mr. Burke. 

Again : Lord Boiingbroke conceives the proper effect of the 
Revolution to be defeated by the powers of corruption which 
every minister has since enjoyed, and which Jie derives from 
the crowm 4 ^ 

Mr. Burke thinks, with Lord Bolingbroke, that this in- 
fluence of the crown is, and may be too great, but he views 
the subject in a new and different light, and in fact conceives 
that this influence of the crown' can now be only opposed in 
practice by those very party (tettnexions which it is the object 
of Lord Bolingbroke’s Dissertation to dissounteuance and 
destroy. This is a very curious question, and one which can 
never be without its interest while our free and mixed consti- 
tution turvives. 

There is box air of freedom and purity of principle about 
such iaiitiments as are uttered by Lord Bolingbroke (not 
indeed the most exemplary of characters himself), well fitte<l 
to captivate the nunds of men of virtue and public spirit 
6 omiptioii is the great^topic of his lamentations and invec- 
tives ; hi^,|^reat hope is i House of Commons that in some 
way or other shall be elevated above all sinister views j the 
members of which, unlike the members of any other body that 
ever appeared m society, are to be infloenced by no conside- 
ration but the mere merits the question before them* 
Views of this kind are always very animating and attractive 
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to tlMe who, 13» Lord BoHogbrolDe^ ^ write 
bcAHtifiil seviteoces, or 

patriot^ wbo«6 heart u suffidefitlf aixl iladetete tiding 
tufflcieotly Bonmoleot, to dream oTer ymau of 
or designiog^ xoen. Statecmen of any mom or expmenoi^ lbok 
iK>t ibr such prodigies; they know, as Mr. 'Burke has 
obeeired, wfaatatnff ail aupemgtural virtue is made off and 
when the corruption of . parliament is represented as the be- 
ginning, middle, and end of all our grievances and calamities, 
they only see in a talker af this kind an ‘artist who knows not 
the nature of his materials, or a future courtier at present in 
disguise; they know that men are in public, as in private life, " 
some good, some bad, and that to depend on the unmixed 
personal virtue of men in the fermation of a government, as a 
principle and a fbnndatkm on which to rest the public weal, is 
puerile and ridiculous in the extreme ; that- in a constitution, 
as in a machine, the question always is, does it work well ? 
and finally, that there is no hope tliat it should do so, unlesa 
the great leading interests, and selfish passions, and ordinary 
virtues od our nature are so mingled, and opposed, and 
directed, as in the result to operate pretty st^dily to thfe 
advancement and secuiily of the public prosperity ; that unless 
this is done, nothing is done, and that this is done in a uK>st 
remarkable manner, notwith^ailding all its anomalies, in the 
British constitution. Somethftf^ is indeed said when useless 
places in the disposal of the crown are pointed out, and it is 
proposed to abolish them ; remove temptations from men, find 
you will contribute to make them more virtuous, but nothing 
can be a more miserable waste of public talents in the speaker 
or writer, or of public virtue in the patient hearer or reader, 
than these vague and flowing harangues on the subject of 
corruption. There are seasons, indeed, when they may fall 
innocent on the ear, but there art other seasons when writiiiga 
or speeches of this kind are clearly of* the nature of sedition,' 
and beccune pofiset treason to tHe practical ^lihiftfes and 
pfospmty ^ the realm ; tH^ may be at one time the mere 
mewlingi atvl wailings of the cradle j(siich they tippear to me), 
tiiey may be at anotb^ the tknnden and Hgfatnings that isswe 
from the tribnne. , 

These ohaetratioiis wHl 1 bop^oot be fbnnd onrpaaoeable 
' V Q . 
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thaw0i44 erf Lord Bolrngbroke, tod at the 
tefieli0»e obietra tte ForJd tocmnd item* They were made 
iDanj^^teta aga^ and succeeding years have but oon- 
^ firthed tbenu His Disaertation on Parties is, on the whole, 
too kuilg ; it wiil often feel tgdkms. The same may be said of 
aU hi# political works, with the eiception of his letter to Sir 
WillSim Wyndham, which is a pei^l^ naodei of writing or 
speaking to any statesman or man of the world.* 

With respect to the religious liberties of the country, they 
must be considered as maCenelly advanced during the reign 
of George I. They had much declined during the latter part 
of the reign of Anne. "^The Occasional Cenformity and Schism 
Bills, which were then passed, had shown the connexion that 
exists between civil and religious liberty, by showing that the 
same Tory ministers, whose opinions were unfavourable to tlie 
one, would be equally unfavourable to the other. 

But it IS the glory of the reign of George I. and his Whig 
advisers; it is an eternal honour to the memory of the king, 
that his first minister, Lord Stanhope, came forward and 
proposed all the relief and kindness to those wlb differed 
from the establishment, which the temper of the community 
could then be brought to bear, and that they would have done 
more, if to do more heifl been in their power. The Occasional 
Conformfty and Schism Acts were repealed, and though the 
clauses in the Test and Cor^ration Acts for excluding dis- 
senters from civil employments were suffered to remain, it had 
been the original intention of the king and his ministers to 
have repealed these restrictions also. 

The question of the Test was agitated duiw Sir Robert's 
administration, but Slr Robert, though favourable to its repeal, 
c©uld not venture to make it a measure of government 

The debates arc worth your perusal, and the proceedings of 
the legislature with regard to ^ Quakers were very crediUble 
to Sir Robert and the countiy. 

Ihe oircumstanoe that oecnired most Ssrourable to the 

h 

M mMt ohtqrr e , m I Uay thb wdyct, that poii ti v wm pqctasd 

by Sir Robert md by odier minmen, both bofett sAer bis thn* ; by 
Lord Bnta, I briwrr, the kst Worth used lo job th^ kans. Mr. Pitt 

pot aa fipd to this disgraodhl pndhee. 

WbWii^ii may b< wid to the dhpwstnwuwt of oor 'pahifW a0d staMben, 
tb« of poUic TirtM is msattf i ally elr valid ia aiodcrti txmea. 
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religious Kbertiej of the ccwDtry was, that about this period of 
our hiciorj we ceated to boar of the convocation— the e<ndo. 
Biasticftl parliament Men of the ecclesiastical prof«aon, 
however revphctable or venerable in their individual capacities, 
have never met in bodtes, bat they have become exam{)les of 
any thing but toleration ; and this must necessarily be the case, 
without any particular fault of theirs, from the mere operation 
of the most established principles of our common nature. But 
it is on this very account that any change which has a ten- 
dency to remove public concerns ctt this nature from their par- 
ticular management to the interference and therefore more 
equal management of statesmen, must be esteemed materially 
conducive to the interests of religious liberty. 

I must not now be mistaken; I speak not with the slightest 
disrespect of men like these, nor do 1 speak of them in the 
regular exercise of their clerical duties. I speak of them 
when meeting in an ecclesiastical parliament, or in large 
bodies interpretando accendunt.” 

Proceeding on in the general survey of our present subject, 
we may rtraark that Sir Robert Walpole was a man of good 
temper and good sense, and therefore not disposed, while 
minister, to countenance any harsh or offensive measures 
toward^tbose who differed from the national church. But he 
can scarcely be considered to have advanced the cmise of re- 
ligious liberty otherwise than by having kept the language, 
and as much as he could the practice, of the government at 
all times tolerant and mild. 

The commercial prosperity of the country must be consi- 
dered as havic^ greatly advanced during this period, from the 
accession of George I. to the rebellion of 1745. The merits 
of Sir Robert Walpole have in this respect been rated very 
high; they are stated -to be very great by Mr. Coxe. The 
8ubj«*t is treated at pages 1^, 164; and an unpubliihed 
treatiee by Dean Tucker is quoted in Sir Robert’s favour. 
Tofcker » very good authority; and, on the whole, the chum 
of the minister to our praises must be admitted. 

Bet distinctioDS must be made, such as 1 apjmhend will 
be found reasonAle, whether we are speaking of Sir Robert 
Walpole in England, or of Colbert in France, or of any other 
minister,^ or priooe, or goremmaot, who are endeavouring to 
assist the prosperity of those committed to their care. 
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la place, the merit of ererj and of erery 

body men, moat be estimated with a reference to the times 
ia which they UtoL Since the administration of Sir Robert, 
a oew system of political economy has been regularly pre- 
sented, and successfully presented, Adam Smith, to the 
* consideration of the rulers of mankind; and we have a right 
to blame those ministers of our own age, who seem ignorant 
of its principles, though not on this account the ministers of 
foftner times. 

The good sense of Sir Robert on particular occasions, 
enabled him to discover the science of human prosperity; 
but no enlarged views on the East India question, for in- 
stance, on the question of Ireland, or of any other of this 
nature, appear to have made a port of his ordinary habits of 
reflection. 

** He was not,’’ says Burke in his masterly character of 
him, a genius of the first cIeibh, but he was an intelligent, a 
prudent, and a safe minister.” 

This praise, an4 this abatement of it, we shall find just, 
even when surveying him as a minister sincerely interested in 
the commercial advancement of his country. This intelli- 
gence, this prudence, still enabled him, without the assistance 
of the more divine influence of genius, to see and t<^provide 
for the interests of a commercial nation ; without anticipating 
the system of Adam Smith, he could, by the operation of his 
own excellent understanding, perceive that he sh^^ld assist 
the prosperity of his country eflfectually by clearing away, as 
much as possible, the duties and impositions by which he 
found our commerq| incumbered and impoverished. It is 
said that he found our book of rates the worst, and left it the 
best in Europe — a most important eulogium. We have here 
merit, and of a most solid nature ; a man in a high station 
going through minute details and tedious, disgasting exami- 
nations, and exerting his patience, his industry, and his talents 
in a sort of silent and obeonre drudgery, where, though they 
were exerted highly to the beSiefit of the community, they 
not be exert^ with that eclat to which they most is- 
BUtedly were entitled. 

But his panegyric must not stop here. He not only did 
ewy,0img*m his power, and according to the lights which 
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he then poeseflted, for the emancipation of onr commerce from 
vexatiooB int^rmptionB and impolitic charges, bnt above all, 
be was the amious friend, not only of order and mild govern- 
ment at home, but of peace abroai This is his commercial 
panegyric, the highest and the best that any minister can 
aspire to. Men will better their condition, i. e. the prosperity 
of their country will advance, without the assistance of^thc 
state, if their exertions are only not interrupted, and their 
labours not destroyed, by the int^ference of laws at home, 
and the calamities of war abroad. Political economists re- 
quire no more from princes, or ministers, or cabinets, or 
houses of assembly, than that praise, which they so seldom 
deserve, the praise of being very cautious how they suffer 
themselves to be involved in War, of being very cautious how 
they destroy, in a few years or months, what no efforts of 
theirs will repair in ages. 

With this part of our subject is connected the consideration 
of the finances of England during this period, the measures 
of Sir Robert to improve them, and the claim which he has 
on this account to the approbation of posterity. 

You will find materials on which to exercise your judgment 
in Coxe and the debates. 

His grisat merit as a minister of finance has in fact been 
already stated ; for ht best assists the finances of a country 
who best assists its prosperity, the source from which revenue 
is to be derived. But in the official part of his duty, his 
talents as a man of business seem to have been acknow- 
ledged, and may now by posterity be taken for granted. The 
good sense which he displayed through the whole process 
of the affair of the South Sea scheme, from its first origin to 
its final settlement, is alone sufficient to immortalize him. 
Glreat credit has been always given him for the measure of 
the sinking fund. He has incurred much censure for his 
opposition to the scheme of Sir John Bernard. 

Yoa will, I hope, be induced to consider these and other 
particulars of the same kind. They occupy a part of the 
debates of the two houses, of the pages of Mr. Coxe, of Sir 
John Sinclair's work on the revenue ; and to ^ of these I 
must refer. 

It is fixMn materiab such as I have mentioned in the cootm 
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of tfak l«cfcore tbat J tbiiik as ^ptiAaie mty be fonaed of the 
period we are now coneklering, and of the ij^ente of Sir 
llobert Walpole. 

The Reminiacences of his son, ibe late Lord Orford> sbonld 
also looked at. They are nhart and entertaining- 

*1^ London Magaiine, and the Gentlwaanls must be con- 
snl&d when any particular point in the history of this period 
is to be discussed. They may even be looked at in conjunc- 
tion with more regular histories. The times are very faith- 
fully reflected in these passing mirrors. Specimens are here 
to be found of the most noted publications of the day ; essays 
occur, and often of great merit, on constitutional subjects; and 
some even on the subjects of political economy. The poetry of 
Swift^nd Pope may be seen in extracts adorning these pages, 
like the verses of the meanest of their contemporaries. Here 
may be noticed the first efforts of the strength of Johnson. 
We have the deaths, the marriages, the literary productions, 
of many whom we have heard of, and of many whom we do 
not hear of, and w'h» little thought to be so soon forgotten ; 
and if a walk in Westminster Abbey could occupy the mind 
of Addison, I see not why the student may not resort, for 
similar purposes of amusement and improvement, to tJiese 
brief chronicles — these fleeting^ sketches of life and its con- 
cerns — these Btnking images of the transitory nature of every 
thing human. 

Other considerations will occur to him : comparing these 
periodical journals with our own, it will appear to him, as I 
conceive, that society was less advanced, but that politics 
were then, as they ought always to be, a subject of great 
interest to the inhabitants of these kingdoms; and that 
although the manners were less refined, and even less decent 
(as aridently appears from the complexion of humorous 
pieces, particularly those in verse), still that the grea^uali- 
ties of the English character ^w ere such as they have been 
always supposed, and were on the whole creditable to our 
country. 

Notices of theee times, apd of the great characters by which 
they were d^ingnished, may be obtaiwd from the works of 
Lord Chestertield. A character of Sir Robert Watpole is 
very pn>perly extracted by Mr. Coxe from the writings of 
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Mr. EoiicAr ^Letobed ivitfa fMi acoumcy of outline tod 
Btwngth ofTq^retentatioa. 

The aocuiadoos against Sir Robert Walpole, luch as they 
were TOged by his opponents in and out of parliament, in 
speeches and pamphlets, were these; — his fruitless negotia- 
tions, bis destructive treaties, his subsidies with a view only 
to his majesty's foreign dominions, his votes of credit, his 
misapplication of the sinking fond, his discountenance of all 
proper measures for paying off the national debt, his disin- 
clination to prosecute the Spanish War in the West Indies 
with the necessary vigour, and, in a word, his putting a 
country, taxed, burthened, and almost exhausted, to all the 
annual charges of war, whilst he deprived it of the possibility 
of reaping any of its advantages by remaining in all the in- 
action of peace. Finally, that it was dunng his administration, 
and fiwm the influence of his politioi, that France became 
powerful and Austria declined. 

Such were the accusations urged against Sir Robert, and 
enforced and adorned by the splendid talents of men like 
Bohngbroke, Pulteney, Shippen, and Sir William Wyndham. 
These accusations may become very properly subjects of your 
reflection. They are obviously open to much explanation and 
discussion ; several of them such, as a system like Sir Ro- 
bert's was necessarily exposed to — a system of preventive 
and defensive politics. 

Lord Orford claims for his father, what cannot, I tJiink, be 
denied him, the praise of sound judgment, strong abilitiei, 
fortitude, calmness, patience, humanity, an easy pleasantry, 
sound patriotism, and a steady attachment to tJie family on 
the thrOne. These are very great, of very ui||ful, or very 
agreeable qualities. I see not how they are to be refused to 
the character of Sir Robert When these arc considered in 
ooojuM^tion with the reasons that are mentioned by Burke 
for the praise which be so deliberately weighs out to him, 
the observation of Mr. Belsham may, I think, be acceded 
to: that “ a man, upon the whole, better adapted to the 
station which he occupied, or better qualified to discharge 
thor Virions and compltcated duties of it, could oowberc be 
fouod.^ 

In the note book on the table you will lee a character of 
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Bir i^ppeanhia one of the e^rif ud 

iKw KvVeedHtotw of t»eM^ « 

J have ww Uid before ydo.mU I have to ofifer on thoee 
general ubjocts which. cormected with theediiunistrattoQ 
of Sk Robert Walpole- ^ 

Bat there is one to which I have not yet adverted, and 
whicB yon will hod folly detailed in the note book on the 
table— the origin and progrese of the dispute with Spain. I 
cannot here go into the merits of this question ; but nothing 
could be more humane and reasonable than the views and 
feelings of Sir Robot. I certainly wish to attract your atten- 
tion to it, because among the great lessons of history one of 
the most important is the policy, the justice, the duty of the 
love of peace. 

But wljat truth so obvious as the desirableness of peace ? 
Why insist ujx>n an ohiigation which has only to be finder- 
stood — and admitted — and which is understood as soon as it 
is proposed ? 

The fact is, that the duty is assented to, but not acted upon. 
It is with the doctrines of peace as with the doctrines of tole- 
ration — men honour them in their words, not in their conduct; 
and, with loud protestations of the respect they bear them, 
are never easy unless they are violating them, never easy 
unless they are gratifying their irritable passions, and subject- 
ing every one around them, in the one case to the superiority 
of their theological knowledge, and in the other to the terror 
of their arms. 

This subject, therefore, of the dispute with Spain, you will 
do well to study. You may do it with convenience in Coxc ; 
look also at ^ debates. 

You may in this manner see, if you please, what your an- 
cestora were on this occasion, and what you yourselves will 
probably be on all rimilar occasions. None* qf you can think 
ever to possess understandings more brilliant or more im- 
proTi(d than were those of Puheney, Sir Wilham Wyndham, 
Lord Chesterfield, Lord Carteret; and it tarn only be by 
taking warning from their imstakes that yo« can bo^ to be 
mm wise. | must again lepeat that 1 ^uld wish to attract 
your attentkm to these procesdings. I could wish to induce 
you tOfdraw general oonohisiofis in faroor cd* moderate conn* 
sals, ^pacific amtimenU> 4 yilin reasonings, and dignified for- 
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beutmce, icm att Xfocoriota of|onr diffmttee* with Ibretgn 
powers, on aH occasions when any such monmitons interest 
as the aheddSng of the blood of man can be at issue. 

I mustentreat you to obscrre how impossible it jras for the 
minister, Sir Rob^*t*Walpole, to state the truth, and the whole 
truth, without rendering his hearers and the nation quite 
damorous and outrageous; how impossible to state the case 
of Spain. I must entreat you to consider whether it is not 
always thus ; I do not mean in our own nation exclusively, 
but certainly in our own, very particularly. I must entreat 
you to observe the popularity that then belonged to all warlike 
sentiments — the violent and offensive terms in which the 
Spaniards were spoken of on every occasion; and you will 
then consider the free nature of our government, the ease with 
which popular sentiments are circulated, and how ifadily, in 
the progress of a quarrel, either of the parties, though right in 
the origin of the dispute, may become wrong and at last the 
real aggressor, from the very insulting and overbearing manner 
in which redress may be claimed. 

Certainly important lessons may be drawn from these pro- 
ceedings by the inhabitants of this country; and I must now 
finally observe, sm I have before mentioned, that such lessons, 
in every free country like this, may be very safely drawn, for 
in any such country there is no chance of any improper 
tameness or pusillanimity. In any such country personal 
courage will always be the indispensable requisite of every 
man, and the counsels of such a country will always be of 
a warlike, violent, and unjust, rather than of a reasonable, 
pacific, and equitable nature. The danger is always on that 
side; and not only the philanthropist, but the statesman, in 
such a country as ours, can seldom be better employed than 
in counteoancing and propagating, by every means in his 
power, a love of peace, babita of caution, patience, and good 
temper, habits rf real magnanimity ; for what, after all, is 
magnanimity but the union of such qualities with the fearlesa- 
neas of danger ? 

Having thua endeavoured to direct your thoughts to these 
transact iona, and to what I conceive the proper jnforences to 
be deduced from them, I nyist aoake one observation more. 
I have hitherto mraitioaed the condqct of Sir Rob^, during 
the progreee of this dispute with Sptta, only to praise H ; a 
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Aovr {MhiaAd talk FemaiDt^ 1 pmst ^VRuiBd it with eadea- 
to ImU it out to you as a propor subject, in om respect, 
'of yeurcemom. 

In the o^rae of these discussions Sir Jlobert had not done 
the Spanish cause justice ; he had not his own country 
the whole truth. (This I have already observed.) Hia excuse 
might be, and it may be admitted, that this^was not the way 
to procure peace; that there was no chance for peax^ but 
his own continuance in power. Yet his patience, hia good 
temper, his reasonableness, his exertions, great and merito- 
rious as they were, in the cabinet and m the senate, were all 
unavailing. He found them to be so. In defiance of every 
eflFort he could make, his eloquence, his influence, his ma- 
nagement, his sacrifices of every kind, the event turned out to 
be, that two nations were hurried into a war, and that he 
had no comfort left but that of having strenaously laboured to 
prevent so fatal a termination of their differences. 

There is even more than this to be considered. It appears 
that the king was eager for the war; that Sir Robert was 
counteracted by the cabinet, blamed by many of his personal 
friends, reviled by the nation. The question, therefore, which 
is asked by Coxe should be asked by every reader, — Why 
did he not resign ? Why did he not endeavour to make some 
impression upon his countrymen by throwing up his emolu- 
ments and his honours? This argument, at least, they could 
not but have felt Why was not his own honest fame as a 
statesman, and his character with posterity, as dear to him 
as they ought to have been ? Why did he not refuse bis 
sanction to a system of conduct which be thought precipitate, 
violent, and unreasonable ? 

It cannot be necessary, it cannot be, proper, that a minister 
should have recourse to so strong a measure as the resignation 
of his office on light grounds asd at eveiy turn. Others are 
to have th^r opinions as well as himself; nmtnal conjceseioos 
and sacriflees may be made by honourable men faithfully 
co-operating in the administratioD of a government. But 
when points of prmcipleiD themselves sacied, when questions 
of importla^ like tbe alternatives of peace and war are at 
issue, then indeed it is not possible for a mao of intelUgeoae 
or spirit^ prooeed longer in his doobtfui path amid the 
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blended confine* of right and wrong; he dnot no longer 
aaaent to what he does not apprere. He can disehafge no 
more necessary duty to his country than to avow b» opbion 
and act upon it. It may be that his opinion is right, and a 
salutary effect may.be produced. But on every auppoaition, 
one good will at least be attained— he will give an example pf 
public rirtue* 

The path of honour is always the path of wisdom ; and 
they who suney the situation of Sir Robert from the moment 
that he suffered himself to be persuaded by the king to 
continue in office (for he had the merit of proffering his resig- 
nation), will see no reason to call in question this great and 
universal maxim of human conduct. Sir Robert retained his 
place but two years, his place rather than his power, without 
comfort to himself or advantage to his reputation. l*ife iUelf 
he retained but a few years longer ; what, then, were his gains 
in return for the mortifications he endured ? 

It is difficult, indeed, for men properly to engage in the 
affairs of mankind without being deeply interested in them. 
It IS still more difficult to be thus interested, and at the same 
time to view them from that commanding height, and with 
those sentiments of philosophic criticism with w hich they will 
come at length to be surveyed by posterity. Yet such is thf^ 
magnanimity, such the comprehensiveness of judgment which 
are, and which ought to be, expected from the rulers of 
niankind, and it is therefore with no pleasure that wx observe 
the character of Sir Robert so strongly marked by the great 
fault of all statesmen— an inordinate love of power; that we 
observe him clinging to office, till he was tom and driven from 
it, and even in his fall, casting on it that longing, lingering 
look which was unbecoiiing him as a man of spinl, and un- 
worthy of him as a man of virtue. 

It is with no pleasure that we afterwards see him depressed 
and uncomfortable, because when he wa* no linger the 
minister of the crown, no longer the centre round which the 
business of the empire revolved, he arcessarily became an 
individual visited, like other indjvidQftlB, only by those who 
cherished him for his amiable and social qualities, or who 
respected him for his talent amhhis virtues. 

Every attendoD appears to have been paid to hiQ| by those 
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vIuMiSgood had been accnatomed to r^ard ; and 

\pfhal then are we to think of the account that is given of this 
celebrated Btatesman in the decline and fidl of his power and 
of hifi life ; or rather, what instruction can we hence derive for 
ouraeWea? 

^ Ify indeed, as appears to have been the case, his residence 
seemed to him a solitude; if, indeed, he had ^little taste for 
Ktcrary occupations, and expressed himself to this effect to a 
brother statesman who was reading in his library; if he 
wished for a resource that would have alleviated, as he said, 
many tedious hours of his retirement; if, indeed, it was found 
(as we are told by Mr Coxe) that to him who had directed 
the helm of government in England, all speculative opinions 
appeared dull ; if to him who had drawn all his knowledge 
from practice, all theory appeared trifling; if to him who 
had long been the dispenser of wealth and honours, a wide 
difference appeared between the expressions of those who 
approached him from motives of personal kindness, and the 
homage which had formerly been paid him by those who had 
courted him from motives of self-interest ; if this difference 
mortified and stung him; if every thing, as it is said, seemed 
uninteresting to a man who, from the twenty-third year of his 
age, had been uniformly engaged in scenes of political exer- 
tion ; if such be indeed the portrait of this fallen statesman, 
as presented by his biographer, mil may it become those of 
you who hear me ; those who are gifted with faculties accor- 
ding to the ordinary measure, and those of you who are 
intrusted with the yet higher privileges of superior talents, 
alike to consider how inestimable are those habits of literary 
occupation, and of rational curiosity, which are not only com- 
petent under every change of fortuni^to administer, even to 
men of common minds, the blessings of dignified activity and 
contented cheerfulness, but when theysme found united to the 
poweMio#of great natural endowments, can accompany men 
in their fall, from the highest oflSces of the state to the ob- 
tcuiest depths of tl^ retirement, EUid transfer a man like 
Bacon, th<mgh ruined and disgraced, from the cabinet of 'a 
prince to that high eminence and vantage-ground of philoso- 
phy and truth, where kings from their humblef < thrones might 
gate Upon him with rererence. 
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I nmst even yeotone to oi^ reflocttooi o( this natan Btill 
further ; aud without meaning for a moment to intrude upon 
more aacred priyaciee of the character of Sir Robert 
Walpole, I cannpt but take occasion from the facts' as they 
appear, to request you to consider how constantly eipoeed to 
concussions and to overthrow, will assuredly be the happiness 
of every man who directs his thoughts too tsdutkely to the 
objects of ambition ; who, amid the business of mankind, may 
have habituated himself too much to disregard that still more 
important concern which yet awaits him, and amid t^ in- 
terests and anxieties of those who crowd around him for liis 
patronage, has suffered himself to be hurried away and 
occupied till be becomes but too insensible of that yet more 
important connexion which he is permitted to hold, not only 
with his fellow creatures in this world, but with the Creator 
of the Universe himself; and which, when those crowds retire 
an^ bis power is no more ; when the more noisy and impetuous 
calls of duty are hushed ; when the clmms of mankind seem 
to part away from him on every side, will open at once to him 
an object of never ceasing and even far superior anxiety and 
care, and leave him to the more exclusive and undisturbed 
enjoyment of that silent piety which should never have been 
banished from the meditations of his heart, and which whether 
in health or in sickness, in his elevation or in his fail, will best 
explain to him the merits of his active life, and the meaning 
of his earthly grandeur. 



NOTES. 

I. 

** S I ^Rubeut Walpole, prime minuter of Grett Britain, ii a man of ability, 
not Of genim ; good-natured, notTirtuoas; constant, rtot magnanimous; 
matirale in tbe exercise of power, not equitable in ilie engrossing of it His 
virtues in some luitancei are free from the alloy of those vices which usually 
accompany inch virtues; he is a generous fnend, without being a bitter 
enemy: bis vices in other instances are not compensated by those virtues 
which are nearly allied to them ; his want of enlerpnze is not attended with 
frugality. The private character of the man is better than the public ; his 
virtue* more than his vices ; his fortune greater than his fame. With many 
good qnaJiues, he has incurred the pubbe haired ; with good capacity, he' has 
not escaped ridicule. He would have been esteemed worthy of his high 
station had he never po«se*sed it; and is better qualified for the second than 
for the first place in any government. His ministry has been more advanta- 
geous to his family than to the public ; better for bis age than for posterity ; 
Ind more pernicious by had precedents than by real grievances. During 
hii time trade has fiouriibed, liberty declined, and learning gone to ruin. 
As I am a man, I love him ; as I am a scholar, I hate him ; as I am a Bntou, 
I Wish his fall; and were I a member of either house, I would give my vote 
for removing him from St. James's , but should be glad to see him retire to 
Houghton Hall, to pass the remainder ofiiis dgyi in ease and pleasure.” 

The above character of Sir Robert appears in one of the early, and now 
scarce editions of Hume'i Essays. 

A character much naore masterly and just is given by Mr. Burke, in his 
Appeal from the new to the old Whigs. 

The beautiful lines of the poet are well known, 

** S*en him I have, butin his hap^Ur hour 
Of social convene, ill exchanged for power; 

Seen him uncumbered by the venal tribe, 

Smile without art, tod win wilhoot a bribe." 

li. 

^ meniiooed the speeches fri>CD the throne ; and will give i specimen of 
^ ipeecbee of Georgel. are found ihe follow^ exprewkms 
« As Am mm rmmmeod themselves anore ActuaDy to my fevour and 
oeuBSmnee lhao hj m sincere seal for the just rights of tbe crown and the 
^ libsftfo^of the people, I am detennin^l to SDCoiii^ie 1^ those who act 
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agreeably to tbe oonMitutia^ Ctlkm^tirj kb^dcKM, aad fSQQaeqoWljr la (be 
prindpto oo wbfcb mf gtwcnune*! •• foaaded, 

l>‘^n] tbe bbirtt aad affection of my people tiwtyv be my ftnt 
aifd prittdpal cart. On their duty and I sriH entirely depend ; they 

may ai turely <tpeiid on my protection m the lull enjoyment of their religion, 
Ub^, and property. 

** You will make it your busioea to promote that perfect harmony and 
confidence between me and my people, which I most earnestly de®re,and on 
which our mutual happiness entirely depends.” 

The dignified language in which George I. addressed bis people in 1722, 
when in expectation of a rebellion, Jias been properly remarked by one of ' 
our histonani. * f 

** Hid I, since roy accession to the throne, erer attempted any innoralion 
on our established religion ; had I in any one instance inyaded the liberty Snd 
property of my subjects, I should less wonder at any endeavours to alienate 
the affections of my people, and draw them into measures that can end in 
nothing but their ciVTn destruction, 

“ But to hope to penuade a free people, in full enjoyment of all that is 
dear and valuable to them, to exchange freedom for slavery, the Protettant 
religion for Popery, and to sacrifice at once the price of so much blood and 
treasure as have been sp^nt in defence of our present establishment, seems an 
infatuation not to be accounted for.” 

One ofthe most singular circumstances that occurred dunng the reign of 
George I. was the introduction of tlie Peerage Bill by the ministers of the 
crown. This project onginited in motives not the most creditable either t| 
the fevourtte Sunderland or the monarch— inordinate ambition in the one, 
and mean jealousy of his son and successor in the other; but it produced 
some noble passages in two of the king's speeches, which would have been 
indeed precious if they had obtained a place there on any better occasion. 

” I have always looked upon the glory of a sovereign and the liberty of a 
subject awnteparable, and think it*h the peculiar happiness of a British king 
to reign over a free people. As the civil nghts, therefore, and privileges of all 
my subjects, and especially of ray two houses of parliament, do juwly claim my 
most t^er concern, if any provision designed to perpetuate these blesaings 
to your poaterity remains imperfect, I promiic myself you will take the Hrft 
opporturnty," fltc, ficc. 

And again; — « 

If the necetiinei of my govertiment have fomelimej -engaged your duty 
and affection to trust me with power* of which you have always with good 
retJOD been jealous, the whole worid molt acknowledge they have bean so 
used as to justify the confidence you have reposed in me. And as I Can 
truly aftrm that no prince was ever more lealouj loiocrette bis own autbo- 
rity than I am to perpeuate the liberty of roy peop^ I bijpe you will think 
of all proper methods to eciablUh and traaamit to your poaunty th< freedom 
of oar happy comtiUUioo, a^ peculiarly lo aecure that part which b moat 
liable to abnae.'' 

TWi laat «it<W b given by Coie. 
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ittHp*riblc. *n>ey fbottld be oirtkij aODoont, if on do oikor, 

^ ^ Mid tb« nbg, k hk tpe^ tbaubli Artt ibtcmn 

4(ViliiiiA of mj BBitwi in puiiameot cooM rafibeodj expiM tke lestiMents 
of mj httit, aod pre you t pei^Kit a&d joft InijM of toy ftxod nnlDtiofi by 
*11 po^Ale meant to merit the toT< and a^ectioo of niy people, which I Bhail 
always look npon at the belt support and security of my c^wil. 

Aii us the religion, liberty, property, and a doe etecu^ of the lawi, 
art the moft Tah^able blestragi of a free jrtople, and the pecnhar prieilegei 
of tMi cation, it shall be my oonslant care to presenre the cocutilutioc of this 
kiagdom, as i^ ii now happily esubli^ed in church and start, inviolable in 
all Its part% and to secure to all my subjects the frill enjoyment of their 
religious and ciril rights.” 

The speech of the year 1734, preparatory t# the dbiolution of the parlia- 
tDent, has been noticed by Mr, Cose. If it was intended to do away any 
imprestiooi that might hate been made on the public by the speeches and 
wrilingt of the adveraariei of the minister, representing him as haring planned 
a regnUr system of oppression, it was certainly well fitted for lU purpow, for 
no ^^eech could be more worthy of an intelligent tnona/ch and an upright 
minister, addressed to a free people. 

The prosperity and glory of my reign,” says his majesty, “ de|(hnds open 
tb©^ affections and happinea of my people, and the happiness of ray people 
^pon my presemog to them ail their legal nghfa and prinleges, as csta- 
Xihshed under the present settlement of the crown in the Protesiam hne. A 
due execuUon and strict observance of the laws are the best and only security 
both to sovereign and subject ; their interest is mutual and inseparable, and 
therefore their endeavours for the support of each other ought to be equal 
and reciprocal; any infringement or encroachment upon the righu of either 
is a diminution of the strength of both, which, kept within due b^ndi and 
Hraiti, make that just balance which is netestary for the honour and dignity 
of th* crown* and for the protection and proeperity of the people. What 
depends on me shall, on my part, be rriigiouiy kept and observed, and I 
make no doubt of receiving the just retuiu of duty and gratitude from them. 

I must in a pvtictilar manner nootSw^ud it to you, and from your known 
^Uon, do expect, that ywf belt to^tscfom to b«al the un- 

happy divisions of the natwo, and io rocotjofe the minds of aH, ^hoHruly 
end iiDcercly wnh the wfety and welfcie of the kii^dom, 

would be the greatest satiifedion to me fo aee a perfect harmony re- 
Irtred among them, that have one and the same ptindple at heart, ihet there 
might be do dutioct^p, but of such as^ liean ^ support of tmr prtseot 
happy coDstitDikm in church and as wkh .Io subvert both, 

Th^tbe only aktimW tbat'otight to poeMl to tWs coOTiry, whem the 

iDtm^of kufindpwplaitoo^andllbeMBrt^aiidwbtretbeycaimotsob- 
ske tart by h^ ao. 

“ If nUpoiif liberty, end pwperty, were pew et aby^uM more My 
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ilteiiid iiu«d0ih«ia»W»9ttW«Mrri mAt ine.'ot; m 

m>d pltuiiUi tp oodeRDu^ t)M MtabjufanfiD^ oDikr which 

alooptbeyctnUnfs, ,u,’ * 

** I h*Te pochuf to wid but that ay people nay not be miiguided ; I 
appeal Jo tb«r o«« ooQKie«ei for ay coodoct, and hop* the PioWeoc* of 
God will 4iRct tbetn in ibechoio* of tuch rewMentadvo ti an mo«t fit to be 
with the cart Ind preaerration of thePfoteftant jeligioD^ Uh piitent 
efUblabment, and all the dril and^religiooi righu of Great Britain.” 

Eren in the king’i ipeech of 1737, after the murder of Captain^forteoai 
at EdinborglL tod other circumitaDcet of rety great and jujt offence to the 
minttter and the execudre power, the expreaiooi made ule of were ody the 
following, perfectly reasonable and digoifi^ and worthy of the miuiter, 
and of the Mveragn of a free people. ■ 

^ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ Yon cannot be intiC50»ible,.wbat just scandal and ofience tb« bcenbous- 
nesa of the present timet, under the colour and disgtiise of liberty, giret all 
honest and sober men, and how absolutely nectasary it is to restrain this 
excessive abuse, by a due and rigorous execution of the laws : defiance of 
all authority, contempt of magistracy, and even resistance of the laws, are 
become too general, although equally prejudicial to the prerogative the 
crown and the liberties of the people, the support of the one being insepa- 
rable fto^the protection of the other. I have made the laws of the laid the 
constant rule of my actions, and I do, with reason, expect m return, all that 
submission to my authonly and governneot, which the same laws have made 
the duty, and shall always be the interest, of my subjects.”* 
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LAW-MISSISSIPPI SCHEm SOUTH SEA 
BUBBLE, ETC. 

D uring the period which we have been lately consider- 
ing, a remarkable connexion of amity and good offices 
took place between the two riv^ countries of England and 
France. 

On the death of Louis XIV. the Duke of Orleans became, 
or^ther made himself regent; the Duke of Bourbon suc- 
ceeded ; then came Cardinal Fleury. It is the era which 
comprehends the administration of the three that must engage 
our attention. 

The writen^hat we must read or consult are the following ; 
the Memoirr of the Duke de St. Simon ; the concluding 
volume of U’Anquetil’s Louis XIV. sa Cour, et Le Regent; 
Memoirs of Duclos ; L’Histoire of Lacretelle. 

All these works may -be read with ease and advantage ; but 
any one of them may be sufficient for the era which it em- 
braces. 11^ topics are in all the same. St. Simon is the 
groundwork of all the rest, and Duclos' book is in its manner 
the most agr^bleand the most generally read : but the truth 
is, that tba whole, in whatever author read, presents to the 
view little to occupy the philosophical reader of history. 

We have the intrigues of ministers 'and courtiers at home 
and abroad; a scene displayed, hvely and striking, and even 
ne<5eaiary to the comprehension of the history of Europe at 
that time, “ 

But we* have no alterations in the constitution of France, 
and indeed little coBcem ixpresaed ofl the subject Even in 
those mstancei which are fitted to convey instruction to a 
states^, the historians may be said to desert us : they write 
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metaoina ; they gleeae asd vitettMm ms ; bmt are ehber 
or unwilling to do more ; and they enter into no minuteness 
of expIanatioQf or criticism^ on subjects that to posterity must 
surely appear of far more importance than those which they 
discuss. 

Our own Charles II. is made to revive in our memory in 
the person of the regent, the Duke 6f Orleans, and Clarendon 
in the virtoous and faithful St. Simon ; but the regent^ more 
outrageously debauched than Charles, and St. Simon, brought 
up in an arbitrary courtfcannot have the views and feelings of 
Clarendon, . . 

It may be observed, however, that the ill success of St, 
Simon, in his very laudable efforts to reform his master, mm 
well fitted, in a moral point of view, to offer edifying lessons, 
if any were wanting, of the (Jhnger of self-indulgence, the 
fascination of bad habits, and, whatever we may think of the 
celebrated doctrines of free-will and necessity, of the impos- 
sibility which every man will find of altering his character at 
his plewBure ; that is, the absurdity, in the first place, of in- 
dulging himself in coui-ses of folly and vice, and of then sup- 
posing that, whenever he thinks proper, he may begin to be 
virtuous and wise. 

Very different was the fate of the regent ; favoured by nature 
with superior gifts of fancy and of understanding, with no 
malignity in his disposition, and well calculated to receive the 
love and approbation of mankind, it was in vain that he often 
resolved to make some reasonable efforts to deserve both ; to 
exercise some self-control ; in a word, to be vrftuous. He 
was bound down to the earth by the chains of bis long 
established associations ; that is, in common language, by hi# 
bad habits. Dubois and hi# mistressel always ^tfevai led over 
hi# better rea#on; and the kind and honourable counsel# of 
St Simon were sound# that were no fiooner heard, than they 
were swept away from the seiise, or rather were never prop^ly 
heard at all amid the unholy revelry of hi# impictfi# and 
abominations. 

He died immaturely an apopl^tie fit ^ for at last be coald 
not even exercise self-control sufficient to take pfoper , steps 
for the security of his own life, and his fevourite npedicai 
attendant Chirac remonstrated with him on this o^tasion, 
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ai Tvoly a§ had done bcfpre hrt wtuon* coanselloT, St, 
Simoo« 

** The moft ajloiable of men in society/' says one of the his* 
torians; "iiill of genius, talents, courage, and humanity, but 
the wor^ pf princes ; that is, the most unfit to govern." 

This IS, however, too favourable a portrait of the. regent; 
one more minute and exact is given by Lacretelle, Eind that 
with g^u^t force and beauty of colouring. 

This IS the prince to whom Pope alludes — 

“A godlcM regent, tremble al a staj.” 

He was one of those licentious men, who, as sometimes 
happens, believe nothing but what no one else believes ; for 
instance, astrology and magic; and St. Simon mentions a 
recital given him by the regetft, of some images shown him in 
a mirror descriptive of future events, which I cannot but con- 
fess are quite inexplicable. St. Simon had nothing to say, 
but to request him not to have any more communication with 
the powers of darkness^ 

On the subject of the parliaments you must consult Duplos. 
It is an important subject, but one, that if you endeavour 
regularly to study, you will find intolerably tedious, and at 
last but unsatisfactory. 

This Resistance of the parliaments at last grew to be formi- 
dable to the monarch, and at length ended in the late tre- 
mendous revolution. The word parliament must be therefore 
a most interesting word, whenever we can observe it in the 
memoirs or histories of France. 

Bqt the student, while adverting to the history of France, 
will at length be conducted to the financial schemes of the 
celebrated John Lawf and the appearance which this specu- 
lator and his projects make, is well calculated to awaken 
our curiosity. Some of the particulars mentioned are of a 
ludicrous, others of a grave nature ; but they all indicate, and 
even i they were some of them exaggerate, the very exist- 
ence of them, as anecdotes belonging to the times, would 
ttUl indicate a state of the pmblic miiyl and of the country, 
very highly deaerring of our atUntion. 1 will mention soDoe 
of them. 

Law» from an obscure izulividoal and a foreigner, bad 
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become the first man of consequence in such a kingdom 4s 
France. Voltaire says, that be saw him going through the 
gall «7 of the Palais ^Royal, followed by the first clergy and 
nobility of France, who were paying their court to Wm — 
dukes ancfpeers, marshals and bishops. 

Again : it was aboot Law that the English Wml^gsador, 
Lord 8tair^ differed with his own court; and the result wels, 
Lord Stair’s recall. ( 

Of a less grave nature are anecdotes of the following kind : 

That a woman of fashion contrived to have her carria 2 :e over- 
■* . . ® 
taraed to take the chance of his running to her assistance, 

and affording her an opportunity of thus becoming Euxjuainted 

with him. Th^t another lady, finding all regular expedients 

vain, went with her chariot and servants, and set up a cry pf 

fire near the house were he was dining. Again : such was 

the ferment, and such the fury of speculation excited in Paris, 

that a poor man who had a hump-back m^de a livelihood 

by standing in the place where the bargains were made, and 

converting his infirmity into a sort of writing desk. 

Anecdotes like these may be thought only entertaining, 
but in another stage of Law's financial system, three men 
were, in the confusion and pressure of the crowd, actually 
killed. 

Soon after the whole scheme had fallen into ruin, it hap- 
pened that a conflagration had destroyed half the town of 
Rennes, and that Marseilles and part of Provence were 
visited by the plague. When the bishops of the different 
dioceses of France were exhorted by a circular letter from the 
regent, to make efforts for the assistance of the sufferer*, the 
Bishop of Castres replied, that all the efforts he could 
make had only produced one hundred pistoles in money, and 
five thousand livres in paper: that the inundation of this last 
sort of currency hod done more mischief in his district than 
all the flames could have done in Bretagne : that it was of no 
consequence that the houses were not reduced to ashes, if 
there remained nothing of all that was necatsary to their 
existence but what was fit only to be thrown into the 
fire, 

^ What rerolution," continues thq bishop, '' has not beeu 
produced in six months by this paper money, in fortunes that 
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a^peftred the beat eatolilifbed ; it is nspoMible to compre- 
koKl without seeing^ or to aeawitbont tbe laoet lively sorrow, 
efforts that have taken pJaoe. There is an end whh ds to 
all ooimnav^ and laboui^and confidence and mdostry : even 
fnencMlfe and charity are no more. These Eire nOt exagge- 
rataoof/ MUcc. 

ParticnlarB like tbeae are surely curious, when they appear 
on tbe /ace of history as tbe result of the philosophic specula- 
tions of an individual like Law : one who bad left his own 
country in search of a better, and was then brought forward to 
attempt his experiments in one of the first kingdoms in Europ^ 
But all who bear me must be very conscious thsit finances, and 
paper money, and stockjobbing, are sounds n^t unknown to 
ourselves ; and it is very possible, that if one of the purposes 
of history be instruction, these transactions may afford us some 
lessons, not without their importance. We may consider our- 
selves, as a nation, very intelligent and experienced, but it 
must be noted, that the regent who adopted the schemes of 
Law waa a man of very brilliant talents. Law was, certainly, 
a person of no ordinary cEist; and it does not necessarily follow, 
from the failure of his schemes, that he meant originally to 
ddbeive. The French people ore inferior to none in quickness 
and sagacity; yet weis there produced on this occasion in 
Fr^pce, what Smith declares to be the most extravagant 
project, both of bsinking ajid stockjobbing, that perhaps the 
world ever saw ; and it is certain that the most serious and 
extensive confusion and distress were the consequence. 

Having made these observations with a hope of recom- 
mending these transactions to your attention, I now proceed 
to consider what means can be found for gratifying any 
curiosity which you may heippen to entertain on tbe subject 

I am sorry to be obliged to confess to you some disappoint- 
ments with respect to this point 

I have not found it possible to comprehend what was the 
exact theory of Law in his banking and Mississippi schemes, 
from any of the historical writers of France* projector 

and his projects are both mentioned by Voltaire, who lived at 
the time ; but he gives no detail, and attempts no phUosopbic 
analysis^ either of the system or its success. If we turn to 
the Mfpikoifs of St. Simon, a contemporary also, he gives no 
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aflmtance whatever. Dados^ in l&e maimer, affords no 
proper information ; nor does even lAcretelle, though he has 
a chapter dedicated to the subject ; nor do the writers of the 
French Encyclopcdk. Adam Smith, unfortunately, gives no 
account of it, because,'^ says he, “ it has been so ^lUy and 
clearly explained by M. Du Verney,’* a work which I have 
never been able to procure. 

Bat we have another treatise in our own language, on 
political economy, which, though eclipsed by the more en- 
lightened and profound work of Smith, is still a work in 
many respects deserving of attention; it is particularly so on 
the present occasion — I allude to the book of Stuart — Stuart’s 
Political Economy. Stuart gives a regular account of the 
system of Law ; and as the whole is concise, and yet, os I 
conceive, satisfactory, I not only recommend it to your study, 
but it is upon this b^k, I confess, that I depend for furnish- 
ing you with proper knowledge on the subject, 

T>aw was a man of a contriving, speculating mind, one who 
had his fortune to make; and who, after in vain proposing 
his financial schemes to his own country, Scotland, and to 
other countries, at last settled in France, and succeeded in 
getting a bank established in Pans by the regent s authoAy, 
in May, l7lti. 

This bank seems to have been founded on the common 
principles ; circulating notes, and cash reserved to pay them, 
when occasionally presented. As he was a man of great 
address, with a fine person, and every attractive quality, both 
himself and his banT seem to have prospered most com- 
pletely. No common success, however, could satisfy him ; 
his ambition was unbounded. Unfortunately, too, Ife thought 
himself possessed of a secret for making a kingdom rich ; and 
his dreams therefore of personal aggrandiiement were, pro- 
bably, of the most unlimited extent and splendour. His 
secret was this He held, that by increasing the circulating 
medium q( a country, you increase its prosperity, and that 
therefore you were to supersede the use of the precious metals, 
and issue paper money to any requisite extent. 

Now it happened at the time, that the ftnances of France 
were in a most deplorable state of embarraasmeiit ; and it 
happened ako, that the regent was a mai 
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Mod to ceuprdiead^ tnd to be induced^ 

by 1b« reuooHigs aod prOmioei of any new md oxtraorfin^ 
tyftam t HL^ tod be were therefore made for each- other. 

fiaan^^jBil were low, and Law bad ricbea to bestow ; this 
waa all the regent wanted. Law was an insignificant indm- 
vidaal, and the regent conld furnish him with all the authority 
of gorernment ; this^frasall that Law wanted. Their opera- 
tions were therefore soon begun. 

In the fint place, to Law’s private bank was united, in 
September, 1717, a great commercial company — The Missis- 
sippi Company, which was formed by subscriprionB in the 
uapid manner. And in the second place, on the first of 
Jlrouary, J719, Law's private bank, which had now flourished 
for three years, was converted into a royal bank. 

But it will be naturally asked, what were the foundations 
of this new royal bank, and what of this Mississippi company 
What were the funds, and what the security ? 

With respect to the new royal bank, its notes were always 
payable in money. The security must have been Law's per- 
sonal security and thu^ faith of the regent: and it was the 
great art and anxiety of this projector to make his bank notes 
prferable to th^ coin of the country ; so that though coin 
might be legally demanded from him, in point of fact it never 
would be demanded fiom him. In this he greatly succeeded 
for a considerable time. 

With respect to the Mississippi Company, they were to have 
an exclusive trade to Louisiana : they^ere to bav^the farm- 
ing of the taxes, and other privileges, and therefore there ap- 
peared ^ple income for their dividends; and the profits of 
their tra^ might be considered as indefinite. 

. It was settled, that the shares of the company could only 
be purchased by bank paper, not by coin. The more, there- 
fore the shares were wanted, the morp were the bank potes 
called for to purchase them. Law and the regent had the 
fabrication of both — of the shares and of the bank notes. 
Shares therefore were cfeated, and notes wore issued to answer 
the demand of the public. 

Eve^ man seems to have supposed, that the profits of 
Law's company were to be indefinite ; sJl eyes were fixed, it 
most b# Ihpposed, upon Louisiana, and revenue to be 
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denwd.ft«in fitro^ tiK taui ud’^her pririlegM, renItiDg 
frcun U* eetuteiKBi with tho legtnt^ It tcamly 

cribble, bpt the fact wa*, that stich was the raj^ibr baying 
' and flelling shares, and for gambling in these c(M*»ntt, that 
the counting and recounting of hard money would haye been 
a process too tedious and slow ; and even this circumstance 
gave a preference to the paper money — to the bank notes. 
The hopes and fears of the individuals concerned, and the 
various modes of managing the company's shares and the 
notes of the bank by Law, gave occaston to all that stock- 
jobbing, and those strange occurrences, some of which I Ijave^ 
alluded to, and which have been transmitted to us even in^t^ 
records of history. « ^ 

The system flourished while the public thought of nothing 
but of procuring the bank notes with which to boy the shares. 
While this was the case, Law could answer occasional de- 
mands on his bank in gold silver, and the share* of the 
company kept continually rising. 

Such was the state of things through the whole of the year 
1719, till the end of November. But in the course of the 
preceding month of August,, Law had promised a very large 
dividend on the shares of the Mississippi Company ; be then 
increased the number of shares to an excessive degree. He 
also issued the bank notes profusely ; and continued to do so, 
till before the end of May in the next year, 1 720, be had, in 
fact, increased this issue to a most preposterous extent. 

For some time it hjd been surf^ted by many, that the 
profits of the company could not be such as the holders of 
the shares had expected ; that therefore there was, no real^ 
foundation for the edifice that had been erecte^l : the circula- 
tion, too, was overloaded by the paper-issue. Early, there- 
fore, in the year 1720, the whole system evidently tottered* 
Fron^tbe first, the parliament of Pari* had constantly resisted 
Law, and all hi* schemes and operatiooe. For some time it 
had been necessary to make use of the assistance of govenw 
meet forcibly to support his project* ; rtnd at last a false step 
that was m^e on the 21*t of May, 1720, produced. a mn 
upon the bank, jumI as be could not find gold and silyer to 
pay his bank notes, the whole system fell at once into dis- 
grace and roim 
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I* faay be Aid, tberefbre, to have flouriehed from January, 
1719, k> the month^rf* December; daring that month, and 
the first nafonth of 1720, to have decline ; and to Ave 
expired at the end of May, 1720. 

Such ii the general description that may be offered of these 
trangactions. 

We may now, perhaps, enter a little into some particulars. 
Some questions occur. What could be the design of the 
regent, a very able mao, in adopting this scheme? What 
wfcre tus ends ? What did he suppose his means ? 

To these questions, the answer, according to Stuart, seems 
to be this The state was indebted two thousand millions ot 
livres capital, at an interest of four per cent. His wish, 
therefore, was, to take advantage of the disposition the public 
were in, to buy the shares of Law*s trading company ; t- 
transfer the debts of the state from himself (the regent) tc 
that company ; to become kimseff a debtor to Law’s company, 
and not to the public ; to pay the company a smaller intercbi 
than he did the public creditors; and by this difference lu 
relieve the state. 

But the operation by which all this was to be effected, was 
sadly circuitous^ so it will appear to you, and scarcely intel- 
ligible. It was this: — The regent was, in the first place, to 
coin bank notes at his royal bank, and with these was to buy 
the shares of the company; in this manner to keep up the 
price of those shares : the company were tlien to lend him the 
bank notes they had thui received, at alow interest; with 
these hank notes he was to pay off the state creditors. After 
this process he remained, it is true, with the shares in his 
hand ; nut these shares he wels to sell fo the public, and get 
rid of them ^ from the public he was to receive bank notes 
once more, and as these were the notes of his own bank, 
ikeu he was to burn. And the result of the whole would 
then have ^een, that the public creditor would have stood 
with one of the company’s shares in his hand, instead of one 
of his former claims 6n the state ; and would have been left 
to find his interest, do longer from the regent, but fr#m the 
divideods of the company. The regent, the state, would 
in the mean time have remained debtors to the bank for the 
iiolea^whtch the bank had lent, but would have had less 
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interest to pay than before ; to say noAing of the gain which 
might haTe been made by a lucky tale of the shares : ud 
the^ were the advantages which the regent, it is probable, 
expected. 

The share^ were therefore raised in round numbers during 
the early parts of the year 1719, from Two hundred thousand 
to six hundred and twenty-four thousand. The bank notes 
were coined dunng the whole of the year 1719, and more 
particularly during the earlier parfe of 1720, till they mounted 
ip from fifty-nine millions to nearly two thousand sevte 
hundred millions of livres : and when the whole system 
mailed at tlie end of May, the regent was found holding four 
hundred thousand of the six hundred thousand Mississippi 
shares j and the public were in possession of (that k, there 
had been paid away) twenty-two ^lund red millions of the 
twenty-six hundred millions of bank notes. 

The whole scheme therefore failed ; for the regent was 
answerable for these twenty-two hundred millions of bemk 
notes that were out, just as he had been before for the billets 
or debts of the state; and he had four hundred thousand 
shares in liis hands, which he had not been able to dispose of. 
lie could not get a sufficient number of the bank notes back ; 
lie could not transfer the public debt from himself to the 
company, as he had hoped to do. 

In tlie event, therefore, after the run on the bank, and in 
the course of the remainder of the year 1720, he gave up the 
whole scheme; settled hi? accounts with the company by 
burning their shares, or their debt to him, and annihilating 
part of his own debt to them, and he returned to the old 
system of providing funds for paying the interest of the bank 
bills outstanding, which were no longer to be negotiable, and 
to be destroyed at the end of the year. 

The result of the whole arrangement was, that he had to 
pay fifty-three millions for interest on the national debts, 
instead of eighty millions per annum, as he had before done, 
so that a certain advantage was gained ; but himself and fats 
admiEiistration were covered with disgrace, and his great 
agent and adviser. Law, narrowly escaped with hti life. 

Now though these were A© lacta, and though such were 
the intentions of the regent and the meaning of the scheme, 
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it dq^ not follow that the regent, aa has been ftometimes 
or eren Law htmaetf, ipeant to deAaikI the pablic. 

The r^ent must have conoeived, that he had furnished the 
company with a lafge revenue : first by the interest which 
he was to pay them for their loan of bank note^; secondly, 
by the exclusive advantages of trade; and thirdly, by the 
advantages of fanning the taxes, which he had allowed them. 
In this manner they appeared famished with an income per- 
fectly adequate to discharge*the dividends on their shares. 

and Law might both have persuaded themselves that 
by the paper system which they had introduced, they had so 
increased the wealth of the state, that the interest of money 
would and ought to fall, and that he therefore, as a debtor to 
the puWic, might, without injustice to the public, pay lesA 
interest than before. 

The only question is, whether improper arts and dishonest 
practices were used, to raise th# value of the shares, for on 
tfmr sale all depended. 

There is one fact extremely suspicious. In the middle of 
the year 1719, the year of the system, the company promised 
a dividend, for disproportioned to any rational expectations 
that could be form^ of their means. Why they did so, has 
nev^r been properly explained ; and the company must be 
left with the imputation of, at least, most unj>£Lrdonable delu- 
sion, if not direct dishonesty. It was at this moment, it 
may be remarked, that the financial scheme we have men- 
tioned from Stuart, appears to have been brought into action. 
In August, the company obtained the general farming of the 
taxes from the regent; and while they promised this extraor- 
dinary dividend on their shares, they agreed to lend the 
regent one thousand six hundred millions at three per' cent. 
Three hundred thousand sheires were created in the next two 
mouths of September and October; and in December, 1719, 
and the first five months of 1720, two thousand millions of 
bank notes were created, but in the last of these five months, in 
May, the bank stopped. All these facta connected, seem to be 
best accounted for by the explanation of Stuart The dividend 
was promts^ which raised the value of the shares ; a large 
number of shares were created to J)e purchased ; and again, 
large ptunbrn- of bank notes were struck off and paid away io 
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the public creditor, who iras thus fiimidied with the meant 
of buying the sharefl. All thit runs smooth ; but the qaeotion 
is, upon what grounds this large dividend was promised ; a 
question, it is to be feared, which neither Law nor the regent 
could have properly answered. 

Lastly, with respect to the failure of the system. , Stuart 
thinks that this failure was owing to the order given on May 
’‘the 2l8t, that the bank bill should only go for half its 
numerical value. He considers ' the credit of the bank as 
good, all through the months of January, 1720, February, 4c, 
down to May. The French nation,’* he says, “ had been 
accustomed to diminutions in the value of the coin; by these 
they neither were, nor could have been alarmed ; indeed, 
such depreciations of the coin had been always urged by Law 
and the adherents to his system, qs arguments to show the 
superiority of paper. When, however, it was publicly de- 
clared, that the paper money should be subject to diminutions 
too, contrary to the onginal terms of the bill, and the engage- 
ment with the public; and when it was thus seen that the 
paper, which liad no value in itself, could not even boast of 
the value to be derived from good faith, that is, was in fact 
left without any value at all, the consequence was sure to be 
what immediately took place, that the public would rush 
forward to get for it any value that could be found in silver 
or gold.*’ 

All this must indeed be allowed. The failure of the sys- 
tem was an inevitable consequence of such an edict as that of 
May. 

The question, however, that remains behind is, what could 
tempt or force the regent and Law to issue such an edict ? 
This must, I think, be accounted for, not by saying with 
Stuart, that it was a mere blunder, for it was an impossible 
blunder; but by saying that it was an expedient which ^ey 
had recourse to (a vain expedient, no doubt), for enabling 
their bank to struggle through the difficulties which are 
always the consequence of an over-issue of paper. 

Law certainly had an idea that paper was fitter than the 
precious metals to become the money of a state ; and he bad 
even thought that money, that is, in this instahce, that paper 
was wealth to a ooontry, in the proper sense of the word 



proiotAxm, pro^ty, 
nefttxhig dr fliM Urms^^ei^ime b* tbM^t it caMtd 
IbfflL WiA ihese ideal he mi^ have fHIed the imagination, 
if not "betrayed the imderetanding of tbe regent, and both 
mi^ht hare thought that in m country like Franc^ a proper 
exercise of tbe authority of the state would cany them through 
all dilfeultteSp till at length all the common prejudicei on this 
subject of money being removed, tbe new medhim might have* 
iti full circulation and influence, and the system be left 
i^itbout a»y further interference of government, to stand on 
its own merits. The paper was therefore issued without fear, 
to an enormous extent - 

But in tbe mean time, the real nature of things could not 
be altered. It was not possible that the shares of the com- 
pany should advance so high, and the public not begin 
to perceive that tl^y had advanced beyond their value ; it 
was not possible that the paper money should be so increased 
in tpiantity, and the numerical prices of things not increase 
also, and that foreigners should not therefore bring their 
goods, receive for them paper, turn the paper into cash, 
and then carry tbe cash out of the kingdom ; it was not 
poaaible that the disappearance of the coin should not create 
alarm, notwithstanding the edicts of the regent, and the 
letters and reasonings of Law; it was not possible that all 
annuitants should not find their stipulated incomes less 
valuable, as the medium they were paid in became less 
valuable, lhat is, was more multiplied ; it was not possible 
that tha small part of every society, which may be called the 
sober reasoning part, should not be much struck with the 
sudden fortunes, tbe restless speculationB, the extravagant 
euthustasm, the viotent agitation that every where prevailed, 
that they should not themselves doubt, and at last teach 
otbM to doubt of the solidity of a system unphilosophic in 
ttsen^ and whidi, after all, had 4o depend on profits of a 
e# mi i erch d> company, and the good faith of the regent. It 
whs hnpoasible, on these and other aocountg, that gold and 
tdyef fDOney iboutd not^at length be preferted to paper of 
piwmiae or detciiption ; and the whole^ merit, and 
iMaafaig, and Wteees, of -Law^a depotided upon a 

ootidridpF rappeeittoa*-* the pr«fcfrac« oOlte buk papw to the 
pndoM rnstabt. 
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These are all cpeseqiwQ^ that Aod maat ow 

retnaiD, ineTitabk an excasa of paper money hat bees, > 
on whatever tcconnt, introduced into the circulatioa of a 
country; tad the only real grounds of astonishmeut are, bow 
the system existe^to bog, and how law could succeed in the 
manner he dM, in persuading the public of the value of the 
company’s ahares, and the solidity of the bank notes, 

the whole, the failure of the scheme seems' to have 
been owing to two great causes : first, a change of the public 
opinion with regard to the probable success of the mercantile 
project ; and secondly to the over-issue of paper. 

While the demand for shares continued, the bank notes 
were thus empbyed and absorbed, and though there might be 
a general excess of circulation visible in ail the proper tests 
of an excess, still there might be no positive distinction made 
by the French people between notes specie. But the 
moment the demand for shares ceased, t* demand for notes 
ceased with it ; and the distinction between the notes and 
specie immediately began to take place. 

The famous edict of May, whjch had been occasioned by 
circumstances like these, only brought on a crisis which was 
from the first, sooner or later, inevitable, and was sure to be, 
when it did take place, totally ungovernable. 

This system ha| been always looked upon as a system of 
mere fraud, and Law as a mere projector and impostor. It has 
been always thought that the short account of the whole is, 
that he deceived the French nation, and that the only instruc- 
tion to be derived from these transactions is, the disposition 
of the public to the folly and guilt of gambling and stock- 
jobbing; the caution with which governments should listen 
to projectors ; the hesitation with which the public or indi- 
viduals should embark in schemes of wide extent and rapid 
profit. 

Without meaning to controvert positionfl like tb«, tbc 
undeniable maxims of experience and good sens^. U »»y be 
added, I cooceire, that these traosact^s afford other leHoiis 
not less valoable, tfaongh not so otmoos — I mean the circtuo- 
spection with which the expedient of paper money sbo«|d be 
used, the cantioa with vfai^ gqyemaents shoold hatm. jto 
those whose systowuiirooeea npon any other 
respect to their paper-jasues, than t^ of then' being iMy 



paper 

^iliMt|tevbicb.^ pabHacoauait 
' tilliii to atfjr''i|]<*totisM>f credit which 

th^jlM B elfei^gbtoi^aaagtanopfagn cathorit^; whioh oonne^, 
in ike ^ motoal aam/tt^x, the gr^ commereal and 
ifchnlring eoTOtim«^of ituliTidwA ^th the gotonmeiit of a 
i§d the finances of .a slide ; the probabihty there is 
that men irill ontatep the proper bounds even of justice and 
b^nesty, moch more of general pmdence, when they can 
make, aajthey suppose, money A pleasure. Jt is lessons of 
ftb sort that ought also to be drawn from these transactions, 
because they are lessohs of still greater importance to com- 
meroial nations, Etnd because all such communities are far 
more likely to be ignorant and transgress in these points, 
than in speculations and stockjobbing, not to say that the 
consequences are . far more extensively and irretrievably 
rainous. 

Xhe infatuation that was exhibited through the whole of the 
trahiactions in which Law was concerned was by no means 
coamial' to the French nation. By a coincidence singular 
enpugh, the year 1720 was marked in our own history by the 
foMy of what was called the South Sea Rubble. This subject 
1 conceive also to-be deserving of your consideration. I will 
mike a few remarks, and leave it to your e^^amination, 

^ There is sm account of it, as there is of the French Missis- 
•ippi Scheme, in Anderson’s History of Commerce ; but you 
frill ^better understa^ it by a reference to Coxe’s History of 
Sir Robert Walpole. You may read his narrative and ex- 
planation in two chapters of the firte volume, and then the 
letters from Mr. Thomas Broderick in bis second volume. 
The obaerrations of Stuart in his Pohtioal Economy, must by 
all means be referred to, and then Cobbett’s Parliamentary 
History will do more than supply the rest. There are a few ’ 
obaemtions in Sinclaif's Hist^ of the Revenue which should 
benad, 

Bduth Sea Gompan^bwed IIb origm to Hvkj. He 
toewfwnrtedHhe Dstkmal'craditoM &to« omfaacj; the dsbu 
dMa to them T>y tiuir -totok, «iioat tso 

msA h» to the payment 

^ktoPtkk armsenent br 
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ftmg io tbe dcmtb a6a or the oomI 

of Sjmniifc AB^en^ ^ ^ i 

The Sootl^'Soa bubble "was but a prepoateroos extenwon, 
some yeurt afterwarda, and a sort of oangature of t£e Bcbeme 
and bargain now described. The debts of the nati^h were in 
the year 1719 at a greater than the cun^t interest of the 
tinuBi flome of the debts redeemable ; that fe, might be 
discharged by paying the principal ; others were irredeemable, 
or could not be paid off without the consent of the creditors. 
The scheme, therefore, of the ministers and the company was 
this, (I will express myself not in technical, but in the most 
popular terms I can find.) That the cAmpany should haVe an 
exclusive trade to the South Sea, and therefore be enabled to 
get rich, and to jmy large dividends on their shares; that the 
national creditor should be thus induced to change his security, 
give up his claim on the public, and witli it buy one of the 
company's shares , the company was to p*ay a certain interest 
on their stock, besides the occasional profits on their shgres, 
and the nation was to pay the company a certain sdm to 
enable tliem to pay this interest and all expenses. 

Of this arrangement the advahtages to the nation were to 
be, that the whole debt, redeemable and irredeemable, was to 
be put into a new state — a redeemable state ; that is, a state 
in which it might be ai length paid off, and in the mean time, 
the interest paid was to be at a more easy rate than tfe 
original bargain admitted of. 

Another advantage was to be this; the nation were ip 
receive from the South Sea Company a douoeur for allowing 
them to make this new bargain; more than seven miJhons, 
for instance, was to be received. 

The original national creditor was to have his advantage in 
becoming a proprietor of the South Sea stock, and in sharing 
all the profits which were to result from their exclusive trade, 
the management of their concerns, See, 

It is more difficult to understand what was in the mean 
time to be the advantage of thi company itself. It was of 
this nature : — Grovemmeflt was to pay them fiv« per cent for 
seven years at a time when vfjtm Jiot ^orth so much, 

and when, therefore, the Comply not be under the. 

necessity of paying so much own praditors, tb6 dtf- 

31 
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to nqc^ (MMtdre pda. Ao aliov«nce was 
j)A nada them for the masagemaii of the new stock, 
wineh, ill :OQiiiaqiiCQ^ of the bargain, was ik>w to be added 
to theb old origiaal stock ; .and feiaily, profits were 

expected to arise from their eiclusiTe trade, Snch were to be 
the, advantages of the company ; but H must be observed that 
the stock of the company was itself expected to rise ; and it 
did rise, so high, fix instance, as to three hundred pounds 
iw oent ; that is, a person was to give the company three 
himdred pcwmds money before he could be rated a proprietor 
of one hundred pounds in th^ir books; that is, a holder of 
one hundred pounds ^ock. 

A national creditor therefore brought his claim for three 
hundred pounds on the nation to the company, and was in 
r^m constituted the owner only of one hundred pounds of 
their stock; that is the company accounted with him od the 
stijjjioeition of owing him only one hundred pounds; but in 
the mean time they accounted with the nation as having paid 
off, on the part of the nation, a debt to their creditors of three 
hundred pounds ; the difference was to be their profit, a dif- 
ference that dej>ended on the rate at which the South Sea 
stock sold. 

My hearers will now comprehend the manner in which the 
national creditor might give, in the progress of these transac- 
^ons, not only his three hundred pounds (national debt) for 
one hundred pounds South Sea stock, but his one thousand 
pownds uational debt for one hundred pounds stock, if the 
stock ever roee, as iq reality it did, to one thousand poundH 
per cent. ; and they will also see, that if the stock did not 
afterwards pay him the interest which his one thousand 
pounds before had done, how he might be more or Jess injured; 
and if the company's stock, for which he had paid hw one 
tbooaaiKl pounds, became worth little or nothing, how he 
might be entirely ruined, losing his national stock, and 
getting nothing in return. Tou will now also see what 
buying and selling might eXsuh, while the stock was varying, 
and how all the i^iier holders, when the atock began to fall, 
WoM be the suffweiw; and again, that if tbe origi/yii holders 
of tfaa Sooth Sea ato^ <t^ directora and others) sold out 
■took while it was rwtng, and afterwards even tboae they 
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Bold to^ might become rieh ; imd if they maile use of mny vis 
or doceptioci to raite the stocky for the piirpoM of selling it, 
such as promifiiiig a great dividend, &c. tc., they then cheated 
those to whom they sold their stock. 

The next point to be conadered is this ; the manner in 
which the bargain was made with the company by the nation, 
and the tenns agreed upon. The ministers originally intended 
to have given the South Sea company a good bargain ; it had 
even been settled that pmrticular person^ were to be considered 
as holders of stock beforehand. The stock, it was foreseen, 
would soon rise, and the holders-were to receite the difierence 
on the sale of it. If the stock did not rise, the whole was to 
be considered as a nullity; and in this manner distinguished 
personages in the state were engaged to forward the scheme 
from the prospect of this probable advantage. 

This was the first piece of iniquity, and indeed the most 
striking, that was afterwards proved. 

But unfortunately it happened, that when the minister 
brought forward the plan in the House of Commons, having 
made his speech and been duly seconded, in the midst of a 
long pause, which he seems very unskilfully to have suffered 
to take place, Mr. Broderick rose, and most unexpectedly 
proposed that the nation should offer the scheme to the bank 
of England as well as to the South Sea company, and have 
the benefit of the competition. The minister stood pale an^ 
puzzled, and it was found in vain to resist so equitable a 
proposition. 

The result was that the two companies, the Bank and the 
South Sea, proceeded to bid against each other, and the 
South Sea company at last succeeded, by undertaking the 
scheme on terms most preposterously disadvantageous to 
tJiemselves : disadvantageous to a degree that could not but 
cause the ruin of those who were ultimately to abide by them. 

The present is a very remarkable instance of the manner 
in which a competition may be sometimes carriad to extreinei. 
Sir Robert Walpole, who seems fiimost the only man left in 
possession of his understanding on this occasiop, ia vain 
remonstrated against the project, and declared the whole to 
be founded on mbtake and ddunon. Such pixwed to be the 
fact The profits of the South Sea trade new aoaUed the 
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director* to pey inch profits on the shares, that is, such divi- 
deodB, as were expected. The value of the shares at last fell 
almost to nothing. 

But, in the mean time, the first and most obvious lesson that 
is afforded by these transactions is no doubt the excess to 
which the passions of avarice and hope may be carried, the 
extraordinary effects of sympathy on large bodies of mankind, 
the inaccessible blindness in which the understanding may be 
left, when exposed to Such powerful principles in our nature 
as these undoubtedly are. The whole scheme failed, because 
there neither was nor could be any trade to the South Sea, or 
to any sea, sufficient to pay adequate dividends on a stock 
purchased so dearly. 

Among reasoners of a certain description, Swift and Man- 
deville, for instance, it is a very favourite fancy to throw man- 
kind intb two grand divisions, the knaves and the fools, on 
the right and on the left— themselves, no doubt, standing at 
a due distance in the middle. On this particular occasion, 
Sir Robert Walpole and a few others might have been not a 
little justified in some sweeping arrangement of the kind ; 
and there are particulars appearing even on the face of history 
which may afford the most captivating entertainment to all 
such reasoners as I have mentioned, the scoffers and satinets of 
mankind, the insulters and deriders of our imperfect nature. 

In Anderson’s H^istory of Commerce, and in Cobbett’s 
Parliamentary History, may be seen a long list of schemes 
which were offered to the public by different projectors, some 
of them ridiculous enough, and forming altogether a striking 
specimen of the nature of the times. Look at them ; they 
will entertain, and ought to instruct you. I will mention one 
of them. A proposal, after many others, at last appeared 
“ for carrying on an undertaking of great advantage, but 
nobody to know what it was,” The scheme was for half a 
million, and every subscriber, upon first paying two guineas, 
as a deposit* wa* to have one hundred poonds per annum for 
every one hundred pounds subscribed. It was declared that 
in a month the particulars were to be laid open, and the re- 
mainder of (he subteripiion money was then to be paid in. 
A more complete specimen of impudence than this can scarcely 
be concOTed. 
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It msty be necessary to mention that the projector actuafly 
received, in one forenoon, deposits for one thousand ahares^ 
that is, he received two thousand guineas; but it cannot be 
necessary to add, that in the afternoon he moved off, and 
neither the guineas nor the projector were ever heard of 
more. 

It was probably on this occasion that one of those deriders, 
whom I have just alluded to, amused himself with putting 
out an advertisement in one of the weekly prints (two or 
three sheets of the newspaper were then generally dedicated 
to the advertising of these projects), and the advertisement 
was to apprize the public “ that at a certain place, on Tues- 
day next, books would be opened for a subscription of two 
millions, for the invention of melting down saw-dust and 
chips, and casting them into clean deal boards without Cracks 
or knots.’' — Anderson, 103. 

There was one difference between the South Sea scheme 
and the Mississippi scheme in France, which cannot but have 
been already observed by my hearers. In England there was 
no national bank connected with the project; the Bonk ot 
England stood aloof; there was no attempt to banish the 
precious metals from the currency of tlie country ; the wealth 
of many individuals was left to rest, if they chose it, on paper 
and delusion, but it was not intended to enrich the country 
by the mere substitution of paper for gold and silver : an im- 
portant difference this, which resolves the whole of oiir South 
Sea bubble into a mere specimen of folly or fraud on the one 
part, and ignorance or ridiculous gambling on the other. 

When It began to be seen that there neither were, as I 
have mentioned, nor could be, any profits arising from the 
South Sea trade, or arising from any other source, sufficient 
to justify the rise of the stock, or to enable the company to 
pay the dividends which they had promised, their stock fell 
rapidly, notwithstanding every effort that could be made in 
lU support; and all the silly f^ple who had awaked from 
their dreams had no alternative but to ventthfcir rage on ^eir 
dtieivers, and to call aloud for vengeance on the boundi^ 
ambition and avarice, as they called it, not of themselves, bnt 
of the directors and others, their agents and accomplices, the 
rogues, the parricides (I quote the words made use of in a 
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raHcty of diffewt pe4iti6ng to paiimmcnt), the traitorous, 
peffidiiu#, Ac- Ac*, betrayers, plaudereri, robbers of their 
country, the monsters of pride and covetousness, the carmi- 
buls of 'Change Alley, who lick up the Wood of the nation, 
Ac, Ac. 

Now these are complimentary terms very natural for those 
to use who find themselves ruined by their own credulity ; 
but as the law canhot well attempt to protect good people 
from the consequeUpes of their own folly, it was not found 
possible, by any regular process of legal punishment, to 
pursue with due pains and penalties these nefarious contrivers 
of what, in the language of the committee of the House of 
Commons, was called a train of the deepest villany and 
fraud hell (that is, I suppose, the Stock Exchange) ever con- 
trived to ruin a nation." 

A scene therefore followed, not very creditable to a great 
and civilized nation. The houses of parliament showed, no 
doubt, that they were not partners in these swindling trans- 
actions ; but they showed, at the same time, a great disregard 
to all the niceties that should be observed in the administra- 
tion bf penal justice. They made the directors bring in an 
accouilt of their property and estates, talked over the dif- 
ferent proportions of guilt that belonged to each individual, 
and then, in a loose and summary way, fined them at their 
pleasure, dedicating almost the whole of the two millions 
private property which tl;iey possessed to the assistance of the 
sufferers. 

^ Instead of the calm solemnity of a judicial inquiry," says 
Mr. Gibbon, whose grandfather was a director, the fortune 
and honour of thirty-three Enghshmen were made the topic of 
hasty conversation arid the sport of a lawless majority." 

As an obvious and general remark, it must be motioned 
that th^e popular tempests of vindictive justice should 
always be most carefully patched and resisted by intelligent 
men. But I must also remark, that there seems, on this 
occasion, ao notice to have been taken of the guilt of a par- 
ticular description of^persons, who might little suspect their 
own criminality, I mean a part of the members of the House 
of OommonS ^themselves, more particularly the gay, thought- 
less ^ns of peers or opulent comtnoners, who had under- 
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taken to be kgialaton belbre Ibaj htd CMfe themseheA nen 
of bi^iiiefls; wba had giren tbotwoUa^ no doobt, for MhmeB 
of finance of tfaa nature of which they probably knew nothing, 
and were contented to know nothing; and who had failed in 
their clear and bonnden duty, the duty of being the booeat, 
the laborioua, and, I tnust add, the well-informed -protectord 
of the public. The scheme would Derer haye taken place, if 
the House of Commons had been properly intelligent, if it had 
been even intelligent enough to admit of being enhghtened, 
but it was not. Sir Robert Walpole reasoned in vain, 

I quit this subject by repeating briefly that Anderson’s 
account is worth considering, but that a very good note by 
Stuart, in his Political Economy, must by no means be 
omitted. The narrative of Coxe, in his first volume, which 
is collected from every different source of information, will be 
the most intelligible and complete exhibition of the whole to 
the general reader ; but the letters of Mr. Broderick must be 
read, as containing the sentiments of a person living at the 
time, a member of the house, and making his observations on 
all that was passing within and without doors. 

The Parliamentary history of Cobbett is very full on this 
occasion ; all the regular documents are preserved and given ; 
but there is so much technical language used, that they wrll 
be often tedious, and at the same time very difficult to com- 
prehend. They must be read in conjunction with Stuart 
and Coxe, and indeed there is a good narrative furnished 
along with these debates, borrowed from Tindaij but the 
great misfortune is, that the speeches of Sir Robert Walpole 
are not come down to us, or at least not properly given. T'he 
most instructive portion of the whole wouW have been found 
in the speeches and reasonings that look plaoe whilst the 
scheme was in agitation ; while Sir Robert Was remon- 
strating, for instance, against the acceptance of the proposals 
of the South Sea Company ; a genera) descriptionpnly can lA 
found of what waa probably a most reasonable speech, highly 
creditable to him as a statesman. The introductory speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ^uld have been also 
very instructive; and again, the debate* that ensued when 
the bubble burst, and the house was proceeding, to punish the 
directora, and was endeavouring to rescue the nation iU 
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c»lamitiea. Bat «a 4beee.mo«t haportuit occaaioas the de- 
ntes are aA eitl^ mofs or, lese de&W, and the assistance 
thai is afford' by thia prirate letters produced by Coxe is 
„i|hite trifling. 

The first repo^ of the proceeding of the South Sea Com- 
pany may be look^ at. I^ia^tult of the whole is contained 
^in ten of the rMolutione.pf the House of Commons, and will 
give some id4a of the SjrindBftg practioes that took place. 
The remaining documents soon become little more than an 
inquiry into the particular guilt of individuals, and to us, at 
this distance of time, lose their mtercst ; but what minutes 
remain gf the proceedings on the house are worthy of obser- 
vation. ■ The last two-thihh of Mr. Aislabie’s second defence 
before ,the lords contains a curious account of the whole 
affair; and, Whether Mr; Aislabie was or was not as reason- 
able he preteilds, gives a very just description of at least 
the follies of others. 

The manner in which the concerns of all parties were ad- 
justed may be best understood from Anderson; and, in the 
first place, fropi the report of the address of the house itself, 
drawn up by Sir Robert. • 

Much loss must have suffered by those who last en- 
tured into the scheme, and much dissatisfaction was expressed. 
All parties were made very properly to abide by the conse- 
quences of their folly; The seven millions, inde^, which the 
nation w^ to- receive from tb^ South Sea Company was at 
length necessarily remitted, but the nation found its onginal 
engagements qotiverted into hew engagements of a more 
advantageous nature ; and though the scheme was in every 
respe^ wretchedly managed, soq^ advantage was derived 

(d an interest 
could at the 


the pidbilic'tfaditort no longer receivi 
diipropo<(6dn4y[^tp mtpreat.at which money 
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Thf great Freoch work of Fonrbonnoii is the rapst reguldi* lre»Us€ on the 
system of Law Here wiU be foond all the luatory of the system, and all the 
violent and unjuat measures that were adopted to support it ; but t^ie detail 
IS difficult to understand, and after passing many hyurs over it, more than I 
can expect others to do, I can ooly ad?«e you,'!!) the first place, to study well 
the chapters of Stuart . < • 

The treatise which Law addressed to tho parliament pf Scotland U'lhort, 
and may be met with ; it explains his objections to tJie use of tlie precioui 
metals, and the manner in which he would ha?« convened the whoU fee- 
simple of the land into circulating medium. Scotland and every other country 
was, he conceived, suffenog from the want of circulating medium, which was 
all that he thought was necessary to its prosperity. ConimteioDeri were 
therefore to be appointed to issue paper money on land secimty, kc. 

There is a certain portion of truth in Iaw's notions, sufficient to deceive 
liim, as It had deceived many others ; (or while money flows into a country 
by the fabrication of paper money, the effect ii .beneficial ; it ii benefiniw 
'vhile the money continua to flow, t^i longer; for every man'durkig this 
iiiteival receives a full return for any effort m industry that be can mike; 
tlie quantity of circulating medium has been inereasing, whili be was tuning 
this effort, and he therefore receivas more thua he wouW otherwise have 
(lone. 

Out the moment the tide stops, this high remunerating puce stops also ^ 
ami every opposite consequence anses ; an^ stop it must, if -artifioMlly 
produced. , . ' . . ' ' ’ 

The whole subject is very wtil eiplaii^ ^ in 
Money. 
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GEORGE IL PELHAM. REBELUON OF 1745, etc. 

W E left the English history at the dose of the adminis- 
tration of Sir Robert Walpole; the neit era that I 
will propose to you is the interval between that event and the 
peace of 1763. . 

To this ettme turn with some curiosity. We have heard 
much of the events hy which it was distinguished ; much of 
the great statesmen and lawyers by whom it was adorned. 
The nation, in the mean time, as we may judge from the 
effect, must havp made a great progress in its commerce, 
agriculture, manufactures, and literature ; in its general opu- 
lence, and general intelligence. Of all these things we are 
somewhat eager to know the history. 

Bat on this occasion we meet with a severe disappointraeuL 
We find the history written only by Smollett ; and we learn, 
npOD inquiry, that the work was drawn up as a Tory history 
(agreeably, however, to Smollett’s principles), because a book- 
seller, in the mterciee^f his trade, had perceived that such a 
history would obtain a sale. 

Belsham’i History is bnt short; and though a work of 
more merit than is generally allowed, not written in a manner, 
even in these earlier volumes, sufficiently calm and dignified. 
The Annual Renters do not begin till the year 1768 ; and 
the Lotifkm Magazine and Gentleman's Magazine compre- 
hend some oT materials of history rather than a history 
itself. Above all, we have no authentic debates. In four 
volomei is comprised every thing of this kind that can now 
be offer^ to our notice. Under the feigned names of the 
Roman ^aenate aftd the senate of Liliiput, some of the speeches 
of those who todt a part in the debates were published in the 
London and Gentleman’s Magazbes ; bnt at length even this 
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imperfect and mutilated infbrmatkm was denied. H^e public 
were prevented from knowing the argoments and riewt of 
their statesmen, not only by order of the lords, the hereditary 
protectors of the oommunity, but by the comraons, the very 
representatives of the community ; and there is for some time, 
in the debates of both houses, a total chasm and blank. 
After all that we have heard of the eloquence of Murray and 
of Pitt, nothing can be more grievous than our disappoint- 
ment in this part of our general inquiri^. 

I have already noticed to you the very strange ignorance 
of the real nature of this subject, shown by the House of 
Commons on a former occasion, and even by such a man as 
Pulteney, while the leader of opposition. It is now better 
understood. And as, on the one hand, every reasonable man 
will see that the houses of parliament should always have the 
nght of excluding strangers when they think fit ; so, on the 
other, it is equally clear that this right should be exercised as 
seldom as possible — by no means so often as men of violent 
and arbitrary dispositions would think desirable, You who 
hear me will, I trust, if any of you should ever sit in parlia- 
ment, be very careful how you interfere with the publicity of 
the debates; in other words, how you presume to assaseinate 
the talents of your county, stifle the free Spirit of its consti- 
tution, and destroy the instruction of after ages. 

On the whole it will appear, from all the particulars I have 
mentioned, that we have no very good means of appreciating 
what I may call the fair, open, regular politics of the country. 
We must judge, as well as we can, from the events that took 
place, the measures carried by the diflferent administraikms, 
the general characters of those that composed them. 

We are allowed a slight glance into another part of the 
general subject, the intrigues and cabals of the times. The 
Diary of Dodington, Lord Melcoinbe, has been published. 
It is generally amusing, and sometimes important: amusing, 
because it gives some idea of the way in i^hich public men 
of more talents than principle usually reason and act, and 
of the way, too, in which they are treated by mini|ten and 
those who want their services the dfeapeat rate; 
portant, because it gives some idea of Mr, Pelham, the Duke 
of Newcastle, and other distingukbed men of the tkaes^ and 
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^bowB aQf because it affords the only insight we can as yet 
obtain into the education and manners of his present majesty 
w^en young, as well as into the characters of those who 
were around him, his tutors and governors, his friends the 
Earl of Buie, Prince Frederick his father,^ and the Princess 
Dowager. 

The public can seldom reach any knowledge of this peculiar 
kind. Those who are usually about a court are unfit to make 
any proper use of their advantages, and indeed they seldom try. 
The slightest particulars, therefore, are eagerly seized and 
meditated upon by every philosophic reader of history; and 
this book 01 Dodington must by no means be neglected. 

With Dodington may be read a book that has been lately 
published by Lord Jlolland — the Memoirs of Lord Walde- 
grave, from the year 1754 to 1758. The book is very 
deserving of perusal, as it affords us the observations of a 
very sensible man on the occurrences that passed before his 
eyes, while in the confidence of George II. and the governor 
of the late king. It somewhat disappoints the reader, for 
more might have been expected than is found on the subject 
of the young prince, the princess dowager, and Lord Bute, 
though valuable hints are given ; and on the political prin- 
ciples of Pitt, Mt. Fox, and otherj^ but the book must be 
read, and will be read, as well as the preface and the letters 
of Mr. Fox (afterwards Lord Holland), with entertainment 
and instruction. Characters are given, and well drawn ; the 
style is very easy, clear, and idiomatic ; the style of a polished 
man, rather than of a scholar, accustomed to the company of 
people of rank and talents. 

The goneral conclusion from the whole is very unfavourable 
to aU the statesmen concerned ; that they contended rather 
for power than for the prevalence of any political principles ; 
that they constituted factions in the state rather than parties ; 
great constitutional principles were, however, sometimes at 
issue, though apparently not felt and considered to be such at 
the time. Lord Waldegrave himself seems to have had no 
very enlarged or proper ideas of our constitution ; to have 
been a plan with no poUtical views himself, fimd attributing 
none to other people. 1 conclude my notice of this work by 
observing, that a mistake may be made with regard to the 
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princesd dowager; the waa entitled to the affection and 
respect of the yoang prince, the fiitnre king, as his motben 
The question is, whether she was or was not conrerting her 
maternal influence into a means of political power, wd 
whether she was of was not ambitioufl to rule ^by the as- 
sistance of LfOrd Bute, and rule on Tory principles. But to 
return to the point of history at which we set out. 

The labours of Mr. Coxe do not exactly close with the Life 
of Sir Robert Walpole. He has also published memoirB of 
Sir Robert's brother, the first Horace Walpole. And it is to 
these we must have recourse when we flrst ttim to the era 
which we are more immediately considering. 

I will now proceed to advert to some of the more particular 
occurrences of this interval from 1743 to 1763, in the order in 
which they appeared. 

In the first place, I have already mentioned, and must 
again mention, the intrigues that took place on the fall of 
Sir Robert. They are worth your consideration. A general 
notion of them may be formed from Coxe s Life of Sir 
Robert, favourable to him no doubt ; but the fact seems to be, 
that all the parties concerned in these transactions had their 
follies and their faults ; the public perhaps the least so, but 
even the public was not without them, as will be seen when we 
are considering those of^heir statesraen, 

Pulteney, for iustance, seems to have made, when in oppo- 
sition, a very improfier declaration that he would never take 
office. A public man may certainly propose himself as a sort 
of inquisitor of all other public men ; but on one supposition, 
that he takes no favours from any administration ; this is a 
necessary proviso. He then may occupy a very elevated 
situation, and deserve and obtain the applauses of his country, 
for this is a sort of merit that is very great, and is intelligible. 
But men of talents, as well as good sense and honesty, may 
even more materially contribute to the service of their country, 
by going into office, and advancing its interests, foreign and 
domestic, civil and religious, by becoming such ministers as 
the former (the men of honesty and good sense), may safely 
patronise. This is a merit of a still higher nature, and a 
virtuous and intelligent statesman to exclude it from his view 
is in fact to abandon the government of a country to ewy 
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jiwnnuKioca, idf-intareitod man tfaat inll undertake it. 
i^talteney, bcwenr, team to hare attempted to adhere <wben 
power wai vidua his mu^) to the Bl^ndged declamtioas 
i«ch iM had made when in oppo«ftioQ ; and when it was hie 
ImfiaejM to fona^ adminktration, he seemfl to have enter- 
taioed the mirM^Dable expectation, that he could still keep 
bit coniaqaence witbont being seen in any oqe responsible 
aiteatiofi or post ; not in opposition ; not in office ; not even 
as a neotval eritic ; bat" merely as a coEnmoner made into a 
peer; placed calmly to surrey the proceedings of the adminis- 
tration he hod constructed, without any means of influencing 
their movements; without any duty to discharge to the 
public ; i, e. in other words, without any right to receive their 
praises* 

What liras the result ? He had scarcely finished his nego- 
tiations with the court when he found too late that he had 
attempted impossibilities. He was almost insulted with his 
insignificance, cwa by the Duke of Newcastle. He was so 
mortified as to hare meditated a renewal of his opposition. 
This indeed would have crowned his mistakes ; and he is said, 
in the agonies of his shame and disgust, to have trampled the 
patent of his peerage under his feet. 

The most edifying part of these transactions is the view 
which Pnlteney had himself formed of his plans and situation. 
" If,*’ says he, ** avarice, ambition, or the desire of power had 
influenced me, why did I not take (and no one can deny but 
I might have had) the greatest post in the kingdom But 
I contented myself with the honest pride of having subdued 
the great author of corruption ; retir^ with a peerage which I 
bad at three different periods of my life refused ; and left the 
^vemment to be conducted by tlmse who had more inclina- 
tion than I had to be concerned in it. I shonld have been 
happy if I could have uoited an administration capable of 
carrying on the government with ability, economy, and 
hon^,*' 

Public men are not to indulge themaelves in dreams like 
these: they are not to suppose that they subdue a bad 
mkdsUr, or a set of bad men, unless they do their best to form 
a adminktratum ; unlau they haxaid thdr own cbamc- 
tera, and embark their own labours in a new system : bad 
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mnitUxB tnd imd measurai wrt 4oi to retdilj cle«ml twty 
and ditpoMd of. Pulteney kn^w Tery wdl, no one <^d 
knw better^ tke dijicofdaDt matenali of which the oppooitkm 
badfbeen oompoeed; and it waa hi? bnnnesa, a» the great 
leader and tonl of the whole^ by dieintereetednesfl, openness, 
and an adherence to the great constitutional poi^ for which 
he had contended, to ha^e united as many of them as possible, 
and to have made no bargain with the court that could leave 
the reasonable part of the public any ^use of complaint 

On all occasions like these, great difliculties must be 
experienced. The jealousies, suspicions, and rivalships by 
which a party is secretly agitated, while openly united in 
opposition to a minister, break out whai the victory is once 
accomplished. The leaders cannot possibly satisfy, or even 
silence, the preposterous expectations, more partidularly of 
those who have little real merit to boast. But Pulteney 
seems not even to have done what might have been expected. 
He left the court in possession of the important offices in the- 
cabinet The Duke of Newcastle was to be secretary of state; 
Lord Hardwicke remained chancellor; Lord Wilmington 
was suffered to slide, as it was called, into the post of first 
lord of the treasury ; and the result of the whole was, that the 
alteration of measures, as well as of men, Ijpr which he had 
before appeared so anxious, never did, and indeed never could 
take place ; for Bow were the measures to be altered but with 
the men ? 

Melancholy to his own personal feelings were the conse- 
quences. Every term of reproach and indignation, all that 
could be suggested by the agreeable pleasantry of Sir Hanbury 
WilHams, and the more elevated effusions of the muse of 
Akenside, were levelled at his character and fame ; and the 
hissings of public every where pursued the peer, the new 
made peer, who was now thought but the tool of a court, 
corraplsd and corrupting, though so late, the patriot who had 
animated his countrymen by his generous efforts against the 
baseness of corraption, and charmed the House of Ckimmotis 
by the liveliness of his retorts, and the vigour of his argn* 
ments. 

Tbsre can be no doubt that PultMey was not to deserving 
of rspmbatkw ft* was supposed at the Urns, or long sAer. In 
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thia, ia all other caaes, we are to take the ^nost naioral 
•obitioii of the phenomena ; and in judging of the conduct 
of faen in difficult and critical mtuationa, it is quite idle to 
eisclnde the ti]pp£>6ition of occaaionol folly and mistake. 

Pqlteney seem^ himself to have meditated a defence, and 
to have aftapvards devolved the task, and pointed oat the 
proper maitcfrtals to his friend. Dr. Douglas, the truly vene- 
rable Bishop of Salisbury. ^ 

But in his death, Geoeral Pulteney, for reasons that can 
scai^ly have been sufficient, destroyed all his papers, as if the 
conduct of distinguished men were not, in fact, the property 
of the public ; their example, if good ; their warning, if crimi- 
nal or mistaken ; finally, as if silence was not an indirect ‘ 
confession of a bad cause. 

The fault of the court in these transactions seems to have 
heep a want of generosity, and even of common gratitude to 
their protector — to Pulteney. The objects of the court were 

disunite the opposition, to form an administration on the 
Whig basis, and to save Sir Robert Walpole from a public 
impeachment, if possible; at all events, to save his life. 

In the two last, Pulteney was quite ready to agree witli 
them. He was himself a Whig, and loved the constitution 
founded on Wl^g pnnciples. He was not, he said, “ a man 
of blood ; and had always meant, by the destruction of the 
minister, the destruction of his power, not of his person.’’ 

But, alas for human weakness ! he had an unfortunate 
wish for a peerage, a still more unfortunate dislike to office. 
These circumstances placed him sufficiently within the power 
of the court : and as there was therefore no need of either 
duping or deceiving him^ arof representing him as duped or 
deceived, why was the l)uke of Newcastle to insult him? 
What need for the king to break his word with him in the 
a&ir of Sir John Hmde Cotton? 

All this was a species of conduct in the court not only 
ungenerous, but, as is always the case, unwise as it was 
ungenerous. Courts seem on such occasions to justify the 
repfoacbes of their enemies, and to teach m&kmd that every 
likegotiation with them is to be a mere contest of intrigue and 
trick, of baseness and cunning; so that men of openness and 
honour are to suppose Hiem unfit to be dealt with, and unsafe 
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coantry, «Ml ^ jtfieccKtft Hael^ IliiD iinMA notioi^ Oca 
chooJd to 

The wm not wftbout bbme o^ ^ 

oeqMiocL I)ie& were tbeir natum fcmlta: violeB^ 

prccipitaititin/ ipoMtonaUj^yiiess. Th«ry orarlo^Khd^ iir the 
first jAmci, theinerita of Sir Kobert ; coDstdered not the difi- 
cnltiefi of hiB ntmtibn ; tbat^e had to sapport the B^nswick 
funily On the throne ; thiU he had done so ; that Ha might 
not be WTthcmt his faults^ but that at least this was his m^t, 
and one to which no other could be put in competition : thAt , 
with Jacolntea^nd Tories to opj^oee him— many who would 
have dethroned the Hanover fkmily^ more who would have 
suffered it to be dethroned — he was left to depend not merdy 
on the intelligence and purity of his n^asures, but obliged to ^ 
fight his battle by the natural infuence of the posts ^and 
places which belong to our establishments ; and which he was 
to distribute among the great families of the country, so as t^' 
throw a weight of influence in one scale, to be opposed to dis- 
affection in the other. 

This is delicate ground on which I aiti now treading ; this 
ground of the influence .o<^x>8ts and places, and even of posi- 
tive money, according to the custom of those times, offered 
and received. I am well aware of it But the era of which 
I am speaking, was one which cannot be brought into com- 
parison with any other: and in this situatioQ of things, to 
suppose, as the public did, that Walpole was to answer with 
his life for what they supposed his i^practices ; to ii&agme 
that he was the great author of all ill, and that patriotism and 
purity waited only the signal of Mb ^1 to rise into splendour, 
and to receive universal homage^ for the public to suppose all 
this, was surely to be, as I have already intimated, violent, 
precipitate, and unreasonable : iirother words, was, according 
to their meatftire apd opportunity, to have their follies and 
^ults as well as their rulers. 

A (briber ms%fat into these curious transactioi», which tiie 
more they oookTbe koown, the more edifying they woaU be, 
cannot now be obtained. We have the known &cti, tlie 
<M>ates, and the pages of Mr. Cose, dnwn up after coosidera^ 
tioKi of ooeh jwimbr papers as now fxbt Mr. Walpole, H 
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(3k Eobcrt't la'odier) da^royed aU tlie papers of the 
flMuillier. '' Hia eDeone* df Sir Hobert Walpole seemed de- 
says Mr. (3oze, " W impate to him alone all the 
B|ttsufo4 punned ^arin|; hie conttnuanoe in office : appre- 
were juBtl j entertained that orders migh^ be i wred 
domWttee of secrecy for ^riling the pap«Ti, not only 
^ the minister himself, but even those of his brother. Mr. 
W*ii*)i^ therefore, went down to Wolterton, and burnt 
humetwtifl papers, particularly a great part pf the private 
corresppndence between himself and bis brother. 

It is to this life of Mr. Walpole, afterwards Lord Walpole, 
by Coxe, that I must contJhually refer you,^ conjunction 
with the common histories. 

Lord Carterpt next appears on the stage — a man of genius 
and ambition. He sqpn became a great favourite with the 
king ; and he had talents that could throw a splendour round 
any measures that he proposed or defended. 

You may begin with this twenty-fourth chapter of Coxe's 
Walpole ; and you will receive much entertainment and 
information on subjects that belong to this period the 
divisions of the cabinet; the relative abilities and political 
views of the leading men, particulady of Lord Carteret on the 
one side, and of the Pelhams on the other. 

On the whole, however, the scene displayed through these 
chapter! is not very pleasing. The Pelhams overpowered 
Lord Cculeret, who had the favour of the king ; but their 
system of politics turned out to be too nearly the same with 
his. At this period, thei great point that could alone divide 
the opinions of patriotic and intelligent men, was, our system 
of continental interference'* . George II. as it may be sup- 
posed, thought chiefly of Harfover, and was ready to push the 
system to any extreme. Lord Carteret, a daring, ambitious, 
able minister, was ready to' indulge him in all his plans and 
pfqudioet. Had the Pelhams resolved to adopt different viewp 
the contest would then have been one of a grave, interesting, 
consthotional nature ; one, in whkdi it would have been very 
fit that both the monarch and his favourite aboald have found 
themselves unable to proceed, from a want of the as«stance 
of the^Hpose of Commons and of the pnbCc. But though 
Mr. PeUnun bad bimaelf very reasonable of^iuons on the 
subject of the coatiDent, very different from those of Lord 
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Carteret, he wia* obliged, or indao^, to give way to hai bi#-’ 
ther, the Duke of Newcastle, who had Iwen, in like manW^ 
obliged or iadoced to give way tb the kiiig.> , . 

loQg, therefore, aAer all {srevailed. The result was, 
the ooly.rMlt, that a Hanover B 3 ^ 8 tem of poHtka wa6 cait^ 
on by the king and the Pelhams, and not by the king and 
Lord Carteret : that is, the government was in the hands of 
ministers more constitutional and more reasonable for^th4 
management oft home politics, but less fitted to enga^ adth' 
eflfect in the politics of Europe. * 

The p>eace nf Aix-la-Chapella at last took place. It is 
, well described by Mr. Coie, pa^ 359. “ The terras of the 

treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle/’ says he, “were highly favourable 
to the maritime powers, as France relinquished all her con- 
quests in the Low Countries, for the restitution of Cape 
Breton. The House of Austria was alone dissatisfied with 
the dismemberment of Silesia and the country of Glalz, 
which was guaranteed to the King of Prussia; with the loss 
of Parma and Placentia, which were settled on Don Philip, 
and the ces^n of some districts in the Milanese, to the king 
of Sardinia, 

“ Thus, after an immense expense of blood and treasure, 
ended a war, in which Great Britain and France gained 
nothing but the experience of the strength and power of ^each 
other. Fnuice jjerceived the riches and perseverange Great 
Britain to be much greater than she imagined ; and Great 
Britain became sensible, that the power of France, acting 
in the Low Countries and in her own neighbourhood, was 
irresistible. The commercial disputes between Spain and 
Great Britain in the Indies— the great object of the 

war — seemed to have been relinquished, and only specified 
in the treaty for form’s sake ; while each of these nations, 
tbopgb mutually weakened, found themselves in the same 
condition as before the war. The sober, sensible part of the 
Enghah nation, began to speak with reverence of Sir Robert 
Waipote^s pacific administration ; and those who had been hta 
greatest enemies seemed at a loss to aocoant for the reasons 
why the war had been uDdertaken. 

Yon will m reason, I think, to assent to these representa- 
tktos of Mr Gone* 

As we proceed in the subsequent chapters of his work 
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-li^ ppw^ ^coiiitm to tpf)eir; Frederick; 
of Wile», thej^escnt king, bad his 

in opfMxkioo to tba courts and tbongh Pdhain, Fox, 
i r^an^ Murray ir^re ranged under the baunm o^adminifl-^ 
" IMtkm, the prince’s party was clearly gaining ground, when 
ha, on^ih^ctedly died in 1761. ITie want of proper elevation 
of ttederstanding and sentiment in the Duke of Newcastle, 
gifve endless scope to the jealousies and intrigues of the 
difieredt leaden of different parties ; and whin Mr. Pelham, 

' the effective minister, died in 1764, a new scene was opened 
of contest between Fox, afterwards Lord Hol^nd, and Pitt, 
afterwards Lord Chatham. Pitt was, however, too magnani- 
mous and able, to please either the Duke of Newcastle or the 
king. Fox, loved money, though profuse and dissolute in 
his youth, was, on the whole, a better courtier, and being less 
worthy of succm, obtained it. 

, These times cannot now be more easily or better under- 
stood than by reading these chapters of Coxe. Other par- 
ticulars will be found besides those I have alluded to : that 
Mr. Pitt, for instance, never spoke the invective against Horace 
Walpole which is attributed to him; that the kingdom, from 
want of vigour in the cabinet, had a narrow escape from Mar- 
shal Saxe and a French invasion ; that the life of Lord Chat- 
haov^ P^^^^hed some years ago, is superficial and inaccurate, 
drawn newspapers and party pamphlets, interspersed with 
a few anecdotes communicated in desultory conversations by 
Earl Temple. 

Particulars of this kind may be found in the text and in 
the notes of this work — this life of Lord Walpole. The 
grekt wish of Lord Walp>ole seems to have been, to have 
persuaded the English king and ministry to form a strict 
alliance with Prussia. He laboured the point by every effort 
in bis power, private conversation, and a written meippir. 
He seans not to have sufficiently appreciated the difficulty of 
combining Austria and Prussia iu a common system of poli- 
tics; DOT the improbability of bringing forward, with success, 
any power but the House of Austria, to oppose the monarchy 
of France. 

The Walpoles, however, must be thought right in the main 
point of th^ politics^-their endeavouring to persuade Mafia 



Theresa to yMd io the h^sitico ^ tho Idag <4 Pmitf l(t 
first, the betted to-enable them to make a oombfautW ibr hor 
againfft the powm* of FrtOKe, which wmt cridtttly become m 
moot fbiftiAlabte enemy both to the libertieo of Gbrdtiny and 
of Europe, * ^ 

They were also right in another point — that an^i^conteftt 
with Prance would certainly be fellowed by another cofftteot 
on English ground, for the crown of these realms ; i. e, by 
an invasion frofu the pretender. Sir Robert Walpole llved^to 
see his long and constant prediction just fulfilling. 

On the whole, the proper system of foreign poEtics wto 
suflSciently plain, that France was becoming too strong; that 
Prussia was interested in the Germanic liberties, and might 
have been prevailed ujjoq to be at least neutral^ and Austria, 
as the natural enemy of France, to be brought forward in 
o[>en opposition. But Hanover, not England, and not Europe, 
was unfortunately the object — the great point at all events 
to be secured. Foreign expenses and entanglements, to an 
endless extent, and of on inextricable nature, were the con- 
sequence; a consequence that must be considered as the 
price which the nation paid for the establishment of her civil 
and religious liberties, and the establishment of the Brunswick 
family on the throne, on the principles of the Revolution in 
1668. 

As another object deserving your attention may be men- 
tioned the rebellion of 1745. You will see the history of it 
in Smollett. It has been professedly treated by Home, the 
author of the beautiful tragedy of Douglas. It is also noticed 
by Lacretelle; and it is always amusing to observe what 
foreigners say of ue, Smollett, himself a Scotchman,^ was 
deeply aflfect^ by the cruelties that are generally understood 
to have followed the defeat of the^ighlanders at Culloden, 
This seems the most material point of difiTereoce between his 
account and that of Home, who passes over this pert of hia 
subgect in silence, very improperly; for it is on occasiooi like 
these, that history should exercise its awful censure, if btame 
baa been incurr^ ; and as the charge has been made^ it 
should bava been either confirmed or refuted. It is not very 
profnising to see a Uatory of the rcbeQion in 1745, dedicated 
#tiie reigning torereign ; and the ailence of Home must be 
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m indirect ttdinowlddgQttnt, tbctt th« gereritied 
ibk occagioQ wgre mere thw were neceteary^ 
«b4 therefore ukA ai deeded r^>Mbatieo. 

The ctme c^buipanity most Dot be riolatcd, ereS by thoee 
who. have been baiardmg their lire* in the defence of the free 
gorerodKnt of England ; fttill less by tboee who are sitting in 
Ha Cabinets. 

Since I last read this lecture, a book has been published — 
Memoirs of the Rebellion of 1745, by the Chevalier Johnstone, 
who was aid-de-camp to Lord Gleorge Murray, and assistant 
aid-de-camp to Prince Charles. It should be looked at, 
particularly the introduction, which is sensible and important. 
The notes are always good. The great impressions left on 
the mind of Ae reader are, that the rebellion was in reality 
more formidable than he may have supposed ; the cruelties of 
the Duke of Cumberland and of his agents more disgraceful. 
The author endeavours also to pergpade his readers, but I 
think in vain, that the battle of Culloden was less decisive, 
and the talents and character of Prince Charles more totally 
unworthy of the enterpriife, than he may have imagined. 
The last half of the book is occupied with the author^s adven- 
tures and efforts to escape; they are often curious, and 
sometimes descriptive of manners. The author ends his 
memoir in something like despair, at the approach of old age 
and beggary. The MS. was originally in the Scotch College, 
and is now at Longman^e. It is not very flattering to our 
national character, to be obliged to conclude from the Stuart 
Papers, now in possession of his majesty, tbat^so large a part 
of the English an stoeWt^ invited the prince into England; 
tha^much the same inclusion may be drawn from the 
CuUoden Papers, lately published in 1816. This is noticed 
in m note to the present wwk. 

But these are particumrs not to be forgotten when we 
are considering the merits and demerits of the Whigs of 
the last century, and of Sir Robert Walpole; those too of 
their opponents — the Tory and Jacobite leaders — Shippen, 
Sir Waham Wyndham, Lord Bolii^broke, and even of Put- 
teney. 

! have now again anc^er postscript to add to my lecture; 
for, many years after writing what 1 have just now deliverdS, 
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I faa^e joflt aetti the QoarUd^ Rmew^^f JpfB* 

1827, <m Mr. -Mmckdozie’f editkm of the jvrorks Ho^ 
as I understand, by Waltar 809^ 1 am such an klolator of 

this extraordmary writer, that nothing can be to gratifying to 
as to perceive that the representations thus made, are 
abundantly strengthened and confirmed by every Aing he 
says. The article cannot be as gratifying to you as it has 
been to me; but it has a reference to other literary characters, 
as well as to Home, and you will find it, in every respect, very 
entertaining. 

The work of Home was not entirely such as might have 
been expected from one, who was not only an actor in the 
scene, but the author of a tragedy like Douglas, elegant 
enough to have pleased on the French stage, and yet affecting 
enough to succeed on ours. The History of the Rebellion was 
a work which had been meditated so long, that it was deli- 
vered to the world too late — when the writer was no lon^jer 
what he once was. But I recommend it to your perusal, 
because it has all the marks ofauthenticity ; possesses, 1 think, 
more merit than is generally suf^sed ; treats of a very re- 
markable event in our history ; and is, after all, entertaining, 
and not long. 

I do not now detain you with the narrative of this enter- 
prise, which even in the history will not occupy you for many 
pages. 

The points of it are shortly the^ : — the pretender landed 
almost alone in one of the desolate paxts of Scotland ; with 
difficulty got arfew chiefs to join him ; obtained possession of 
the town, though not of the castle 49^ Edinburgh ; defeated 
one royal army that came to dislodge him : pushed <fh to 
what he consiaered the disaffected parts of England, the 
northern counties; shaped his course for the capital, and 
actually reached Derby in bis way to it. His followers, or 
rather some of tbf leaders, then despaired of the enterprise/ 
and forced him to retreat. When be had relumed to Scot- 
land, a second royal army was defeated at Falkirk ; aiyi at 
length, in April, 1746, about nine months after his first 
landing, his Highlanders were regularly encountered at 
Colloci^^ Tliey were first sustained in their attack, and 
afterwards rbs yd from the field by the veteran troops o£ the 
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tbe»4>ecaiM a fogrtiTe^ 
lA ma|pu^ ^oot ptaca to^^^teoa : add tk»gh a reward of 
thtey tbotmnd pouddi, id not ray worthy of an 

fiagiiih tabmoi, bad been set .<m his bead ; and though be 
was transferred from the care of one Highlander to another, 
daring aererml weeks, not a man conld be feond among these 
ba^ly ohildren of tempests and poverty — these magnannnons 
oatcasts of goyemmdnt and nainre, base and unmanly enough 
either to assaasinate or to betray* He at length made hk 
way to France, like bis ancestor, Charles II., after sufferings 
and escapes almost incredible. 

There are parts of this story which yon will find very inter- 
esting in Home: — the commencement of the enterprise ; the 
transactions that took place at Edinburgh while the rebels 
were approaching ; the intended night attack prerious to the 
battle of Culloden. 

^ disappointment is, however, experienced by the 

reader, when he comes to the adventures of Charles after his 
final defeat. They are not given either in a very clear or 
very interesting manner, 'ihere are a few papers in the ap- 
pendix which make some amends. 

But there are some particular topics connected with the 
enterprise which I could wish you would make the subject of 
your reflections. For instance : who, and what could be the 
men who could thus crowd in a moment around the descend- 
ant of James II., defed^ a body of regular troops, throw 
England into confusion, and inarch within a hundred miles 
of the metropolis? These Highlanders ought fnrely to appear 
to the student a very extraordinary description of men : they 
certainly were so. Some account of them is given by Home : 
and of late a more full and regular acconnrby Mrs. Grant 
From this work, or even the critique on it, in the Edinburgh 
lleview, and from the histcuy of Home, you will be able to 
expiain to yourselves the singular political jwobkm (for such 
it is) to whioh I am now endeavouring to dhrect your future 
coopderatioiu 


I win allude to a circumstanoe or two. Whew Quurlea 
^r^ reached the Highlands, in a smah ship, with no other 
means than a few muskets and aboot faor tboonod pounds 
in moAey, and proposed to some of the ohiefr to march to 
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BogW aatL ifaUmne Oeor|^ lit, heroic u "wera ihifk 
Mtmml le atu itfq U , tiiey r e io t ^y tfedmed «U in eo 
jrUd an aDdecteUng. CSimrt^ talked to two of them who 
had come on board his rossel ;^lie persuaded, argaed, and ex- 
plained ; and as he walked backwards and forwards on the 
deck, be was overheard by a Highlander, who bad come on 
board with his leader, and who had no sooner gathered from 
the disconrse that the stranger was the Pikicc of Wales, and 
that the chief and his brother refused to take arms, than bis 
colour went ami came, his eyes sparkled, be shifted his place, 
he grasped his sword. “And will not you assist said 

Charles, who had observed him. “ I will, I will," said Ro- 
nald ; “ though no other man in the Highlands should draw 
a sword, I am ready to die for you." “ 1 only wish that all 
the Highlanders were like you," said Charles. Without fur- 
ther deliberation the chief and the brother, the two Macdo- 
* naJds, dhclEu^ that they also would join and use their Utmost 
endeavours to engage their countrymen to come forward in 
his cause. '' 

Now such was the first extraordinary step fri this extraor- 
dinary enterprise. Another remained. Lochiel, then the head 
of the powerful clan of the C€Lmeron8, was yet to be gained 
over. He was coming to Charles to give his reasons for not 
joining him— reasons, as he told his brother, which 

admitted of no reply. “ But thit is of no consequence," 
said his wiser brother. He was llh doubt very right; they 
certainly admitted of no reply, and had received none when 
urged to the prince. But as the conference waa closing, 
Charles, in his despair, declared that he would erect the 
royal standard even with the few friends he had ; proclaim to 
the people of Britain that Charles Stuart was come over to 
claiia the crown of his ancestors — to win it, or perish fn tba 
attempt. “ You, LoehieV" »aid he, “ who my father has 
often told me wts our firmest friend— you, Lochiel, may stay 
at hone, and learn from the newspepcrs the fate of your 
prince." “ No," said Lochiel, “ I will share the fate of my 
prince, and so shall every man over whom nature or fbrtwe 
hai given me any pow«‘." 

It is • point sgned Mwnfit^tbe HighUnder*, that if 
Lochiel had persisted in his refossl tef take np am*, the 
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niNi' iliiulff tit>^ iftiiaai the utendard of Cbarle* ; 

4ail tbe^ips]^ of fBbeUkn nntft }»ve iostwtl^ 

Soch imti tbe vbKuocB aod of ebrvaied seDtiment on 
iwlikA this entespme dependra ; such were the grounds on 
which these bands of hrothOT were to descend from their 
uountains^ mt ewy step they took incur the penalties of 
treason And deaths lift up their eyes and gaze unappalled on 
the colossal power? of Eng^d ! — never pause for a moment 
to contrast the simple target and claymore of Scotland with 
hcj' mighty lance and »gis — the artillery at her feet, and her 
fleets in the distance ; but at all events precipitate themselves 
forward, and ask from their chief no question but — Was it 
his will V* and from their prince no signal but — Did he 
lead?'' 

It may be doubted whether the history of the world ever 
exhibited a stronger instance of the triumph of heroic senti- 
ment <^er the calmer suggestions of reason. But when our 
first impression of surprise and indeed of admiration is p'^ssed 
away, we must look upon this as a very striking instance to 
prove the indispensable necessity of the general diffusion of 
political knowledge among all ranks and descriptions of men. 
A mistake was now made merely from the want of political 
knowledge j and on this account, and on no other, brave men 
were to perish in the fiel(^ and the great cause of civil and 
religious liberty was'to be endangered to the utmost, the 
cause of the Revolution of 1688, the cause of En^and and 
of mankind, ^d endangered by the most noble and generous 
of men* r I say, endangered to the utmost ; for had the 
northern parts of England been as magnanimouB in senti- 
ment ^ they, too, were mistaken in opinion • had they been, 
like the Highlanders, not only ignorant and misled in their 
political notions, but generous and fearless in their characters, 
it » scarcely too much to afl5rm t^t the rebellion of 1 746 
would have been successful, the Brunswick fiimily driven 
from our land, tod freedom would have lost her boast (a boast 
so eheermg to a philosophic mind), that shay too, had placed 
"a monarch on a throne, and, in E^and at leasts was bad in 
honour in palaces apd courts. 

'Rke s e n timen t on which 4be Stuart family &ad to depend, 
from tbs first, nras ii^erely an oreMtatement of an acknow^ 
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ledged priocipk iD •ciaM^tlkDpificipk<if1ua^tsr^ 

light. It w»e tfaisMitiixkent, mi tfak alone, that now wtwrti 
tl^ clanfi of Scodaod in their cMue, and «o prejudieod Wales 
ud the northern counties of fizkglaxHl in th^ faToar. 

I will not insult, as some seem ready to do/ibe memory of 
these heroes of the Highlands {for such they were) by sup- 
posing that either plunder or power was their object; ftur 
higher and more noble were the feelings of their hearts. It 
was loyalty to the chief in the follower; it was loyalty to the 
pnnce in the chief ; it was in all the indefeasible nature, ^s 
they supposed, of hereditary right, that made the c^use of 
Charles Stuart, in their opinion, the good cause and the true, 
whatever might be its issue, however discountenanced and 
abandoned by the time-serving sycophants of the Lowlands 
and of the south. 

“ The ling shall have his own again,’' 

\Mis tlie language of the popular ballads of the time. Tlie 
same sentiment has l)een caught by the poet of Caledonia, in 
Ins Chevalier's Lament : — 

“ Ills nghi are these hills, and his right are these valleys, 

\Vhere the wild beasts find shelter, Lui I can find none/’ 

It is irapoB'^ible not to respect men who could thus devote 
themselves, from principle, to an unprolfcted adventurer like 
Charles. ^It may be useful for us to meditate upon these ex- 
amples of elevated sentiment, that we may catcli a portion for 
our own hearts of the divine flame which we a!te admiring. 
But we must be admonished, at the same time, by examples 
hke these, that heroism in the sentiment, and generouty in 
the feeling, are not alone sufficient ; that these are the ughu, 
which though lights from heaven, may lead astray that 
principles, however elevated, must be properly estimated, their 
bounds ascertained, their value compared with that of other 
principles, and, in a word, that sentiment alone must iK>t 
actuate the maUf till i4 has Jirst been shown its course and 
taught ks limits by the fcperintending power of the under- 
standing. ^ 

What spectacle was ever seeo like thatt before us? The 
childreir of poetry, gallantly^ and song— of hardiness and 
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^ iMiSnaOamii^ tat tfgtfe i n|ftu% 4t>wi the -free 
, «ll*«li4 itapUi {lleiflaMr of kio«i^riii^~t6 %lit the b&t- 
A* xrf itrbitmjr povftnr I to fate^ in iefence of 

rcpTBftentathntg of «iyil and Tcligiouf tyranny I 
to poruhf and #8t what end T— that they might deatroy the tan* 
fhhric of the oosatitatioo of England ! 

ft pleased a Higher powa*, in bia overruling mercies to 
these Idogdom?^ to order it otherwise ; to decree that they 
rfwuld 7t0t succeed. They^paid the forfSsat of their delusions 
ac^ mistakes : they lay slaughtered on the plain oWUulloden ; 
they w^re hunted down by their conquerors amid their native 
wilds; they perished, and their cause has perished with 
them. So perish tl^ memory of their faults ! Their high and 
noble qualities survive, for they have descended to their coun- 
trymen, the heroes of our own days, the heroes who carry 
terror into the legions of France, and who have at length 
found cause where the muse of history may tell their 
achievements without a blush, and record their virtues with- 
out a sigh. 

When we reflielt on the character of these inhabitants of 
the Highlands, it is not very agreeable to observe the want of 
prospective wisdom that was shown by our English cabinets. 
The exiled ftunily of the Stuarts had belonged to Scotland ; 
there had been a rebellion in their favour in 1715; and it 
was always the maAn of Sir Robert Walpole, that on the 
event of a French war another would take place. ^ 

Was no ^ort, therefore, made by the legislature to coun- 
teract this msposition of the Highlanders to insnrrection ? 
Could nothing have been attempted ? Could not their gene- 
rous active qualities have been converted to the benefit, 
as they had been to the injury, of the state ? A mechanic 
requires a fulcrum, ari’artist a rude tnaterial; be asks no 
more ; hii ingenuity and labour are to do the rest Were 
there, therefore, in the character d^the Higbland^it no oppor- 
tunities for the science of a statesman ? bo fulcnun, and no 
rude material ? ^ 

These are queetioni that should dScupy your thoughts while 
you lead flm cf^ts of th» rebeC|ock ; and befbte you consider 
wV* might have hsen d<me, I wbl mention what reaHy was 
dond; in the way of legisk th re proTistom, 
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The nighliod jpow ifill w«re |kd4 %B, ^ 

affected : &r ffoat ^lere vvtve WUg at welUat Jaoobtte 
clan& The goaarstee&t, therefore^ 4)f Ge<xge L ittaad out 
itt orders to ditann the Highlandera. This it alwaju wy 
tavonrka «teftsiire of taty and aihitrary, tad I may ado; igno- 
rant legifiktors. They teixe the arms, and leave the hearts of 
a people to be seized by others. But what was the result? 
The common one— that the well affected ga^ up their arm's 
at the time appointed, and the rest concealed them, or took 
some Bubttqnent opportunity of providing themselves afresh. 

At last Duncan Forbet* the president of the CJourt of Ses- 
sion, seeing a war with Spain approaching, and aware of the 
consoquencet, in the autumn of the y^ 1738 (more than 
twenty years after the first rebellion) proposed that govern- 
ment should raise four or five regiments in the Highlands, 
appoint an English or Scotch officer of undoubted loyalty to 
be colonel of each regiment, and name all the other officers 
from a list which be gave in, and which comprehended all the 
chiefs and chieftains of the disaffected clans. He had no 
doubt, he said, that these men would sen^well againit the 
enemy abroad, and even, in fact, belkostages for the good 
behaviour of their relations at home. 

That this at least should have been one of the expedients 
resorted to long before, is sufficiently obvious ; but what was 
the event? Sir Robert Walpole said itnvas the most sensible 
plan he fead seen, summoned a cabinet council, laid it before 
them, recommended it strongly, and then, what was the diffi- 
culty ? Why, every oth^ member of the cabinet was against 
it, becanse opposition, they said, would exclaim that Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole was raising an army of Highlanders to join the 
standiiig army and enslave tte people of England. The plan 
WES, therefore, laid a/ride, and Sir Robert, and probably the 
cab^t, with the fear of a rebellion constantly before thw 
eyes, did nothing. They htA done nothing for twenty years 
before, when any ^pedients of the kind might have been tri ed 
with a good grace and yrifh a proper chance for awcceis. 

What impohej ! we exf, and justly. But this is not a field 
in which our English stah 9 MDen,at least oar l^nglish cabt&ets, 
have saCKdi displayed their legislative Mofe than a 

thoosaod years before ths Rewplation of 16^8, the Boiuias 



Aovid ^i^wum &eir 

1iofohef9o 

^Mtawgfc VM by tlie teter eapcron of 

^xtrapfdioEry itato of the tPorM^ to Iboir 
m tuj to be modified^UMl prdp^rty sulapbed to 
jferipcwtiatea^ of any critical case ; ^ret 'oo biot eith^ of 
wadwt ot M#4m poUcj seems ever ^ have reached onr 
bjgMatora, LW Cha^mai^ who, w^tb all his faults^ had 
that devatioa in thfe cbasacter of bu mind without which no 
mmiater can ever be greats ittde it his boast (o a dl i t was an 
honest boast) that be had been tba^stto lake advantage of 
the noble qualities of the Scottish nation. ** I was the first 
minister/’ said he, who looked for merit, and found it in 
the moantains of the north. I caifed ft forth, and drew into 
your service a hardy and intrepid race of men ; men who, when 
left by your jealousy, became a prey to the artifices of your 
enemies, and hsMi gone nigh to overturn the state in the war 
before the last/’ His example stands alone. Nothing is 
ever done by cabinets in the way of conciliation or timely and 
progpective wisdO^H ; ^ey live upon aipedients, and provide 
only for the day that n going over the*. 

But, before I conclude this lecture, I would wish you to 
cast one glance more on this remarkable rebellion. I would 
wish you to consider once more the character of the High- 
ianden, and the romantic nature of this enterprise in its 
commettcemeat and progress, and then tom to the melancholy 
contrast exhibited by the people of Elng^and at this singular 
crisis. I do not say that associations were^not formed ; that 
volantaeri were not collecting; that<the nubility and gentry 
were not in alarm and in motion,^ But whft is, on the whole, 
the simple fitet, as it has been stated 'cyitfa hia usual point and 
acatmeaa by Mr, Gibbon ? That Chirles and his followers 
miwcbed into the heart of the kingdom without either being 
jomad by tiieir fiicads, or opposed^ their^Andnieto” 

Bui Imw, it may be asked, sodv a strange fact as 

this take gface ? From Mtiodht or dimfie^tioD, or 

pndluaaity ? Whence eenki it stfat ? The first noewer to this 
q n—ti oB onut ^ that the nobih|J|^ jitomanry of 

th* dwurtcy were not prepend Ah' jpa initMul of t^kuKl; the, 
hid net teagtrt hy ihair rohn to eiq^ it, nor dheeted 



to iMin 
f^TPrdan^ 

^Bttt it wS iie:i 6 plW^ <^ ibM tad 

s^taiigF cstidM ? W^ &<;>t tte country ^ cm 
zttgiv ta ^ck atiideai thit wen is insulting from tkeir 
MiubAii M tbcBT ^designs ? Four or fire tbousand . sctea 
nnKfainglgiiiiAttfae people of England ! to giro away tfieir 
crown tod deatroy their civil and religious liberties ! This 
questHXi^ after 1I4 can beet be answered by the comparison 
of the En g lish aa^ Highland ^aracter at the time. The 
Hi g hl aad characto bad remain^ the same ; but the English 
character bad been materially altered by the influence of 
commerce and ^pianufactures, tmd half a century of peace 
and prosperity. There was intelligence, literature, indiatry, 
afiluence, civilization, in England; but there was no ardour 
of sentiment as in Scotland; no visions of the imagination, 
no traditional poetry, and no national music ; no spiriti in 
the mountains, and the ghosts of no heroes in the clouds ; no 
poverty that walked erect and familiar into the castle and 
the hall; no links of genealogy that unitgd the hovel and 
the palace. Little had been heard of’tbese things in Eng- 
land during the last century, though much had been heard 
of the value of estates, of the balance of trade, and of profit 
and loss. , 

I speak not to depreciate the labours of the manufacturer, 
the value of commerce, or the progressive blessings of suc- 
cessful industry in the towns or in the country ; but I certainly 
do speak in order to represent to you that, as I have before 
observed, how naoassary is the frequent exercise of the under- 
standing to save men from the delusions of their feelings; so 
I must oqi^ observe, with no less anxiety, how necessary is 
the iaflue&er^ sentim^it, as well as reason, of the elevated 
senaibdtties, as wdl as the prudent dispositions of the mind, 
to the perfeefiaQ of th^humsn character; more particularly of 
the kaman ohsrtct^^hen^ found in any highly commercial 
and nuuiulllctsrn^ wA prospitons community ; that, without 
these saombditKiy^ wkd^ and science may be of do await 
^ to the individuafe of a gr^^^atkm ; and their opuleooe be 
wvestedfroei tt^aodteo^'an mdtement to thenterpri^ 
ofthmmvade^ iba the fomauce^of seotim^ 
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Spmw it^^fUkf wem\lefie4f armiet of 

Ft^^^ toccMtfuUj TteiMbd. Yoa^WiH d||^7 Irtce oal^ m 
4hd one hand, iht Taricmt and i.TWj^im«tyft blestii^ which 
iMult from commerce and laanahu^tnrefly^^from^Ue^iiKx^fltful 
* exertiont of industry, and the mcr^atiug and inde- 

pODdence of the inferior on|« of the ooipmanhy^ Bnt you 
will faaily see, on the other hand, t^atlhejfirt^ of, personal 
courage, and all the high qualities that h^bog not merely to 
the character of the soldier, but even of thoy^pWriot, have a 
tendency to decline in a nation as it adv|U]cefi In its commerce 
and manufactures; as it makes, progress in 

the science of affluence; that is, as Chose men every where 
multiply and spread themselvefi who are more exclusively 
occupied in the mere pursuit 

■ ^ow the sentiment may still-life kept high in the com- 
munity^ while n^ of this, I admit, very useful description 
arc everywhere increasing in theif aumberB and induence; 
how these men are themselves to be properly elevated in their 
minds, while they are so exclusively occupied with their 
InrgainA and their markets, the article they are to produce, 
and the price they are to receive ; how this can be effected, 
t may not have here any leisure to inquire ; but 1 may at least 
say this, that it cannot be done by pressing hard on the 
democratic parts of the constitatiQ^ or that it cannot be done 
by prefTenting the education of the k)w« order*. I should 
rather say that it can only be dotie by means exactly the 
reverse ; by keeping the poor man as enlightened, that is, as 
susceptible of a sense of dutylM3(^i^g^i^?6ia feehogs as the 
nature of his iiqperfect conditioii Will aQow;*and by accus- 
toming every man to intereet liiAuelf, ai^ by caHing him out 
to interest himself in the concent of ^ Gountiy : that is, to 
think 4k h^;hly of his own polttl^ imj^itaiioe as the peace of 
that oovntry, as the safety and ijpjiyrtahilhy of the execntiTe 
wm poMibly adiAt ^ ' . 

^flippoMOg ytn uMr to pM« r^rflina in 1746, 

dM peao» 9 i 7 #r tboaAii^pt adcliciotu 



Hm cifto ^MrlMSo^^^w^ 

kb Iw b it Tfeterty/^gjtarg* iHi 'timAifc 

TtM'wMr;m ^ t)be.j?c«w5*^<>ft47S3/* ' ^ ^ 

On iSb^wpb^iSA$ ij0'4^^ %an^the)ir cwMif and' A ait 
yM %iB ibid iidbrmaiion tnrbe common histoAea of 
the thn^ I bart alrsf^y in^kted (p^apa to a degree of 
tedioii9iMM).nQ tho principiee hy which queetions of this 
nature ooght fb be Judg^dy— “ Jnata belU qiiibui neoeMaruu'* 
It rentainfl bat to 'observe that the queetion of the proper 
boundaries of the Freq^h and English settlements of North 
America was not Aocuntiely determined, when it might have 
been, at the peace of Aix la Chapelle in 1748, and that the 
subsequent war wa* marked by those successes which must 
for ever attest the heroism'^of wl,uch the inhabitants of those 
islands can be made capable, and attest, at the same timi, 
the geniEis of that great minirter, the first Mr. Pitt, who was 
called by the people, ratW^than by the monarch, to draw 
forth the energies of his country. 

And now it must be further observed, tMat this was the 
very people who had suffered the Highlanders to march to 
the centre of their kingdom to give away their empire to the 
Stuarts; that afterwards without a murmur suffered a secre- 
tary of state, Mr. Henry Fox, to bring over Hessians and 
Hanoverians for their detj^ce; and that gave occasion to Dr. 
Brown, in his Estimate of the Times, to represent them as de- 
graded and lost in effeminacy and luxury. 

At the summons, however, of Mr. Pitt, they started from 
their trance, such h the importance of the government of a 
country, and they sfaatn^ the secretary who had insulted, and 
confat^ the author jvho had libelled them ; they did so by 
defeating their oiemiea in every quarter of the world. The 
truth is, tba^ miifirters h^ th^ first Mr. Fox, and writers 
like I>r. Brown, were fit, the one to call forth the powers 
of a great chiliscU nation, nor the other to estimate its 
charirttt, •' ^ \ 

TVy rwl «gW«M tV^^hixary of the times u« in &et 
deduming a^mintt the g tow i<g p r o jp er i ty of the c0a9tv]|i» 
Hie ■UMt‘'’nAiied «f raentmaj be the moet bmve— tftvyt 
giHMnlly «reW * It irM'tkit witniae ttuiftbe 



«f frW<m wb^ wbie/^ it w«^ 
Mhm u irnfl ^p KM rri thorn i^fe fom e^myinTivW^ LuvHes 
mm oot frttd to a bmi «a t^^po oBe^i oQ of them 

•uppooet a large maM d^be community employee^ m fhrmah* 
ing them by their induit^, i. e^emplOyod m the pxnrsuit of 
gtixif aod therefore exposed to great, debasement in theif 
natural sentiments, and the loss of their military spirit. But 
if this debasement be counteracted by such expedients as I 
have mentioned, by ditf using, as ^rkldly as possible, the 
benefits of education, and by keeping the oonstitution of the 
countrjLas free as the security of society wtU allow, that is, 
by giving every man some interest in his own character, some 
feeling of personal duty, and soa:^ sense of political conse- 
quence and right, then assuredly it will follow that never 
will there be wanting to that oopununity men of high senti- 
ments and military spirit, those who are to lead, and those 
who are to follow, not merely to the defence of their native 
Ignd, but to eve^ enterprise that can be pointed out to them 
of honourable danger. 

These are, however, subjects which may not be entirely 
without their difficulty either in theory or in practice ; but of 
their importance it is needless to speak. 1 have at least pre- 
sented them to your curiosity, and offered my own view of 
them, and I proceed to other malters. You will find some 
sensible observations respecting them in the fourth volume of 
Millar ^ and finally, the defence of our island by the resident 
natives of it, its industrious and commercial p< 9 >ulation, has 
much occupied the parliamentary (leb^tes of our own times. 

Having thus noticed the natiotpU fan before and during 
the administratioQ of Mr. Pitt, 1 must limve yon to read the 
events m the regular histories. The diffiw^'t hopes and fears, 
and the various emotions 6f mortification or triumph by which 
the pablic were agitated, will behest saen m the magazines of 
the time ; and the events and iQa<yBg particulaci from the year 
17 & 8 , in the Axmaal ^aguier*^ 1 4k> not detain you 
with aUunons to enterprises and sacoesus whisht can never 
Mse to be mtanstmg to th^ vsfsnn^Ufi as vaU as 

natacal curiosity, of eveiy.Bn^E^ 

Such al^tlrniiwreobvkms topics to which the history of this 
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«n win lead you, HIb of oq 

&Q of Sir Robert, and a te w axJa ; the iiriieffioh of i?46; the 
two great wtn ;* the pea« in ttui the in 17®. 

We hare Coxe, Dodington, Lord Waldegrare ; we bare the 
common toagaztnee and the'histo^ to refer to; from the 
year 175#, the Amiaal Regieter. But I hare already intimated 
that wbmi we look for parliamentary debates, oar mortification 
ia extreme. No names §o great as those of Lord Hardwicke, 
Lord Talbot, Lord Mansfield, Mr. Pitt, The latter com- 
manded by bis eloquence the attention of the House of 
Commons, the affections of his countrymen ; and at last that 
eloquence enabled him (according to the phrase then current) 
to take the cabinet by storm. Yet it is. not till all these 
wonders had been accomplished, and till the breaking out of 
the disputes with America, that the debates afford us any 
adequate specimens to enable us to comprehend his extra- 
ordinary powers. Of the silver-tongued Murray there is still 
1^; but in the course of the four volumes of Debrett’s 
Debates, from the year 1743 to 1768, a few speeches and 
imperfect debates appear, which should be tead not only ^ 
account of the spe^ers, but the subjects. The debate on 
Lord Hardwicke's clause to be added to the Treason Bill in 
1745; the corresponding debate in the commons, more par- 
ticularly a debate in the commons on a motion for annual 
parliaments, in January 1745, which was only lost by a 
majority of thirty-two (m. one hundred and forty-five to 
one hundred and thirteen); Lord Hardwicke’i speech on his 
Bill for abolishing the hereditable Jurisdictions in Scotland; 
debates on the Mutiny Bills ; the reasons that were urged for 
the Bill to natnralite foreign Protestants ; the discntsions that 
arose on the subject of a national militia ; on the Marriage 
Act; the debate on the Jew Bill, and on its repeal; the 
debate, or rather Mr. Pitt's speeduon the peace of 1763 ; the 
proceedings in the case of Wilkes^the nmtion and debate on 
general warrants. 

These are ports of Debrett's four volumes that will more 
particulaiiy fomish you with general, principles and matmab 
fbr reflection. 

The kgkhmrs, on the whole, seems to have been g tow fa ig 
more liberal and totenmt as the eentury advanoed; the|»dbKe 
to have been fer behind them. . 
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2&S 

Of' ^tohiittiytkiii Jm 4^ imr. jbe iaorwn than 

cs^61db^'beica«pect^ The be«t fcowW of 

Tiem JE^ be coUecied from Smollett, who wa$ at least a 
cpxrtempOfBiy historian and a matt of talents;- 

WHH seme sKgbt exertions; they alsrays showed them- 
selves friendly to the principles of mild government. They 
watt tolerant, peacefW, prudent; they had the merit of 
respecting public opinion ; and though they were not fitted 
to advance the prosperity of tl^ir country by any ejcertions of 
political genius, they were not blind to such opportunities as 
fairly presented themselves. They were quietists, but meant 
well ; they were disinterested, did good service to the House 
of Hanover, and their administration is honourably remem- 
bered ; but Mr. Pelham unfortunately died in 1754, and the 
duke, his brother, was deprived of his assistance when it was 
more than ever indispensable to him. The scene was be- 
coming stormy, and great difficulties were to be encountered ; 
the duke, therefore, and his adherents gave way to Mr. Pitt, 
and vary properly assisted with their votes the minister who 
(Updain^ their counsels. 

The administration of this minister of the people, the first 
Mr. Pitt, is now known only by the conquests which be 
either achieved or planned. What passed in the houses of 
parliament has not come down to us ; it was probably of 
little importanoe. Opposition was silenced not only by a 
sort of union of parties, but by the popularity of Mr. Pitt and 
the successes of the war. The secretary, as it has been said, 
with one hand wielded the democracy of England, and with 
the other smote the House of Bourbof . The monarch himself, 
Greorge II., seems at last to havf|i Hheome a convert to his 
merits, and to have joined, however late, in the applausea of 
the public. The monarch, however, George IL, died; and 
this great minister, on th^^cession of bis present majesty, 
George III., to the thronifsoon felt the ground, as he said, 
tottering under him. On the first opportunity be was dis- 
placed, and Europe, that had only seen two suooesafiil war 
miniitm during the century, Marlbrnoogh and Mr. PHt, alike 
in their frune, aud alike in their frdl, most have thought that 
m our eatraordinary island the surest method of 4c«ag office 
was to display the taleuti that d eaer r e it ; and that to ftH 
James’s with murmurs and dtssatts&cikm, it was only 
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DeceflW^ to tho wcrld Tetoimd with th# p^majiu of 
ouTvrrek. 

The lectare that yoft hare jiiat hoard was written more tKan 
twenty years ago, with *uch assistance as was then within 
my reach ; hnt I <9hi now refer the student to moi^ ample 
informatioii, which has lately appeared, chiefly derired from 
the indefatigable labours of the late Archdeacon Core, to 
Inborn all readers of history are so deeply indebted. In the 
year 1829 were published his Memoirs of the Pelham Admi* 
niatration, a posthumous work, drawn up under circumstances 
which add a sentiment of melancholy tenderness to the 
respectful gratitude with which this most raluable writer must 
ever be regarded. 

Such sentiments will be confirmed by a very sensible article 
in the Quarterly Review for October, 1833, where the merit# 
of the author and the man are properly stated, neither of 
which, as it had always struck me while I have been a reader 
of history, were sufficiently estimated by the public. 

I have now then only to refer the student to the work I 
have just mentioned, and to request that he will depend 0a 
this regular and authentic account of an important period in 
our annals, not only while he wishes to know the transactions 
that belong to it, but the characters of the ministers and 
parliamentary leaders by which it was distinguished. In no 
other way can be derive a proper idea of the merits of Mr. 
Pelham, Lord Hardwicke, and above all, of the Duke of 
Newcastle, whose vanity, and some defects of character ex- 
posed him to the ridicule of wits and satirists, and have hitherto 
obscured (but need no ^ger obscure) his real merits both as 
a statesman and a maJr 'He was neither without his talents 
nor his virtues, as the public at present suppose. 

I must guard you against the historical publicatioDB of the 
celebrated Horace Walpole. Lool^ for entertainment in them, 
if you please, and you will not be disappointed ; but give him 
not your confidence r indeed you will soon sec iftm his h'vely 
and epigrammatic style of invectire that he cannot deserve h- 

Finally, I must mention to you that a very full and enter- 
tainio^acconnt of the RebeUion in 1745 was drawn up by 
Mr. Qiftmbcrs of Edinburgh, and now makes two very in- 
tatatitsg Tohunes in Constable's Misoellany. 





NOTES. 


I. 

Eighlaaim, 

Tit TOti of Mm. Onot might, with greiit idnntage, b« c o apwt d toto 
fatlf hi pram nxe. What ii told u not told in a maaner nfllci^y miple, 
* nor U there enoogfa told. Mn. Grant ponn oat the MirtiiBeiita and images 
of ■ warm heart and ardent mjnd, till they overpower the reader and lose 
their effect Too feTonrable an idea of the work, though a work of merit, 
would be formed from the Edinbnrgh Review. 

* The pointi to be obeerred in the character of the Highlinden seem to be, 
acmding to this account by Mta. Grant, their national ipint, laognage, 
habitj, poetry, Lradilioni, genealogies, their attachment to their chief, and 
their lupervUtioru. 

That they are warlike, musical, poetical, tender, melancholy, enthusiastic, 
laperstitioui, religioua ; that they are patriotic, secluded IhemielTcs and ex- 
cluding othen, connecting and anociating themielTes fomiliarly with death, 
and with the immaterial world, teeing tbo*e they bred id the clouds, in 
dreams and in viiioni, skilled in the art of cooTersation from the necessity of 
living with each other, unfit for manufactures, highly morel, careful not to 
make imprudent mamages, courteous, and, m a word, exhibiting all the 
virtuei that result from hvmg m the presence of each other. 


n. 


Ot^ober, 1839. 

1 MAT reoommeod to others, what I bare jut had lo anch pleasure in 
reading mytd^ the Hutoiy lately publobed tn Lord Mahon. Mthitoeed 
now be known of the era, to which we bare Bpi advertii^ from the peace 
of Utrecht to that of Aix-la-Cbapelle, will be nm found. It is on ere^ 
account to be hoped, that his tordsbip will cootioua bis Ustosioal Ubours. 




LECTURE XXIX. 

PRUSSIA AND MARIA THERESA. 

W E haTe teen now long occupied with the English 
history. I did not wish to break through the different 
links by which the different parts are connected together ; but 
in the mean time we have entirely turned away from the 
continent, and even from France. To the French history I 
will advert immediately; but in the mean time I will call 
your attention to the continent While reading the works 
of Mr. Coxe, you will have been continually summoned away 
in this manner, and I can no longer forbear adopting the 
same course. • 

The truth is, that our progress has long since brought us 
within the view of a personage so celebrated during the last 
half centory, that for the present I must leave the histories 
both of France and of England, and I must endeavour to 
furnish you with proper materials for the appreciation of the 
striking events with which he was connected, and of his own 
very extraordinary talents and character. I allude to the 
King of Prussia. 

I mmt in the first place observe, that as France and Eng- 
land were surely engaged in hostilities with each other, as 
they took a part in tHfe politics of Europe, and were con- 
nected with the great in which the King of Prussia was 
engaged; some general view must be obtained of those 
ho^htiea and of those politics, that their relation to the 
measures of this military sovereign may be understood. As 
a preparative, therefore, to tins subject of Prussia, 1 most 
propose some short general history; and I therefore mentioD, 
u adequate to this particular purpose, the Histofy of BeL 
sbam-phis leigD of Qeorge 11. 

With respect to the King of Prussia, the great featorea of 
hk life are,— 


m 


MUSffnms tm. 

.Jjft, ycnmg (pim^ 

«p‘&e dMIli'isf Ifae %mpmr^ Imt friher. 

Shdlf, 1W f 0 vm yem' war. 

Srdfy, Hie partition of Ppland. 

It is to the two foriMr thaf 1 shall at pm e BJl t anode, as the 
latter belongs to times of a more recent <hte than I shall be 
able, u yet, to approach. * 

In coiaidcrmg the smbjects of history, I bare ahrayi made 
H my bosmess, drat, to inquire for works i^our own lan- 
guage ; those being the most likely to be placed within yt>ur 
reach. 

I hare therefore to mention, that a view of the reign of 
Frederic has been published by Dr. GHUies, ^another by Dr. 
Towers. A short account is given of Frederic, by Dr, John- 
son ; and we have Memoirs of the Court of Berlin, by 
WraxalL Of each in their order. 

The work of Dr. Gillies 1 can in no respect Wmire. There 
appear some good observations about the king's military 
genius, and there are some inciden# mentioned of a general 
nature, which 1 do not observe in other English works. On 
the whole, 1 can only recommend it to the student, when he 
wishes to learn what can be said in the praise or defence of 
Frederic. Gillies appears to me |ply a warm panegyrist, and 
on this occasion, aeither an historian nor a philosopher. 

Before | proceed to other English or any foreign works 
on this subject, I must observe, that the following appear to 
me the points to which the student must most particularly 
attend, in considering the merits of Frederic: — 1st, The 
justice, or injustice, of his original attack on Silesta. This 
very valuable fmmnce he wrested from the House of Austria, 
taking advantage of the unprepared ^situation of the young 
qween, Maria Theresa, on her first accession to the throne. 
This was an injury and an outrage which could never be 
forgiven by her; aiKl if this was an act of ambition, and if to 
this all his subsequent contests with Austria may be traced, 
it is he who is respotiaible fsr all the calamitieB that ensued. 
2Ddly, FreSeric endeavoured, by the interference of^bk per- 
sonal vig&inoe and wbdom, to nourish Hie prosperity and 
advance the happiness of his subjects. Hk measures and 
hk nccass fbna, therefore, the next dmsmi of the subject 
Sfdly, Pndm was a man of wit and bteratoe; and we can 
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pfcUBSIA AVJ> 1I4I(U.^KELESA, 

oera-, A co n gid mi ig of tUi forget 

hb pecBOoal ip i a ljtiM Wfaat^IbcMbre, vai Fred«rk to hn 
scbolarB and men of odeiice, wbom be called aj^nd hkn ? 
and what to h» generals and coxapanioia in armi 7 This u 
tbe third dimion of the sabject;^ and tnch are the points 
which most be always kept in mind by those who read the 
history of Frederic. He was one of the soraeigns of Europe, 
and a great military hero ; he endeavoured to be the father 
of his people.^ Lastly, he was a man of talents, fond of 
society, and disposed to be% patron of the wits and philo- 
sophers of his Etge. 

All these points, and the character and merits of Frederic 
in every respect, appear to me to be well understood and 
represented by Dr. Towers ; a writer who has, like Gillies, 
undertaken to give the English public an account of the life 
and reign of this renowned monarch. He has fulfilled the 
promise which he gives in his preface, and he- has not been 
induced, by the splendour which surrounded his hero, to vin- 
dicate his actions when*they were repugnant to justice and 
humanity. He has given references to authorities, which 
Gillies has very improperly omitted ; and it will be found 
that every topic of importance connected with this extraordi- 
nary character, is touched |ipon. Proper diligence has4>een 
exerted, and reasonable obs^ations are made; so that the 
work may be recommended as giving a correct general idea 
of all that there is to be known, and as pointing out to the 
reader the proper sources of more minute inquiry. Tbe 
book may not be written with any peculiar strength or 
ability, but it is unaffected arkd sensible, sufficiently concise, 
and adequate, I coSceive, to all its purposes. The great 
events are detailed ; the campaigns described ; anecdotes 
given of tbe king, and the great mihtary characters that sur- 
rounded him ; and the reader is dismmed with an impression 
very fiivourable to tbe talents, at least, of Frederic, as a 
oommaikler of annies, and as a prince placed at the bead 
of an arbitrary monarch, but not favourable to him in oUmt 
respects. 

To this imprygiop, as far as it is fovourable, little will, I 
think, be add^ by farther inquiries into otl^ books. 

It was with king as with the image in Netmchad- 
aenar’s vision, to borrow the oompliment of Voltaire to 



^ lAcsima xxtKi 

<< (te M in»ef 

cllfm pwt;^ a Ttty inferior ^oaCtyi” SaniiM^{^4kcre^bl>e^ 
nif^ bo, BBfatractBd tnm tbe genattl^ a i n pr m ioa left bjr 
Towiaa, We b»j Inra that ti» king’i pobcj mf not always 
oil^bteacd, and that his takats, esainent as ^ejr were, did 
MYe bim frosa the mutekee of the tkoee in which he tiTodL 
B«t it it impoteibte ftom Towffli^ or from wjy book or treatite, 
to letm how to regard Frederic with any seotiments of kind* 
nett. Ha it often greats but never amiable ; perhaps with the 
tingle exception of hit behavioi# to hit firtend and fayowrite 
pbilofiopher, Jourdan. ^ 

There it a abort account of Frederic by Dr. Johnson, 
which was firgt printed in the Literary Magazine, in tbe y ea *' 
1766, and ia therefore only a fragment. It should be read, 
because whatever Dr, Johnson writes must necessarily enter- 
tain and instruct. It is written with the usual decision and 
vigour of his biographical compositions ; but it was never 
continued, and was probably not a work of much deliberation 
or labour, 

Coie^s House of Austria must be diligently read, to under- 
stand the politics of Frederic’s opponents ; but of this work I 
shall speak more hereafter, 

other books, Cnglish and foreign, have been rend, 
tbe two Tolnmes otf Wraxall may be looked at — the Memoirs 
of tbe Oourt of Berlin. They will be fbnnd very entertaining, 
and they will sometimes ampbfy, and sometimes revire, the 
Tiewf and opinions re^>ecting Frederic and subjects connected 
with him, which the student may have collected from prior 
reading. 

Such are, I think, our English author^ I must now advert 
to the writings of the continent I shall Vnifioe nyaelf to 
three anthors*— Thiebanlt, the King of Prussia himself and 
Mirabeau. 

And first, with respect to the five octavo rohunea <rf 
Tbiebanlt You will see an account of the week in tbe E^n- 
boigh Review for Octobw, 1806. Thiehanlt was a man 6£ 
ktten, aeat to Frederic from Paris, at his dedre. Having 
nad tbs work myseU; and first pot down my «wn ob^ 
vatioBS, I afterwards firand most of th— aomhamd by the 
Review, and vary few that had not bsea tfanua 
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OccmAft Urtwiftrfi^ to tm dife r aiii aai n di , tbeif to« 
taJrty ih6 ttoit mtroUy ag^ oirt rf^irf rtj b j gjt 

i»iidigitt iMiiMge orilvo, to wlwii IIm r pytow e fy wbo it 
ahnyt too^ ct esit wlm im it terere, tfipe^rt to me to have 
iodiL^godiut ftortKotor geniot a little too tor. For ii»tanot ; 
ttosra to m need of snppoting that Frederic did not fed meet 
tensiUjy in the common import of the wends, the execntkm of 
his friend De Cott. Bot on the whole, I tabteribe sufficiwitly 
to the sentimeott and opinions which the reriewer has deli- 
vered reipccting Frederic, and recomraoid them to jroor 
attention. I must even depend on your reading this Edin- 
burgh Review for October, 1^5; my lecture will otherwise 
want one of its component pans. 

It is very natural to wish to see the interior of the life and 
character of any of those personages who are distinguished 
in history. It is on this account that Thiebaolt’s volumea 
should be consulted. A very fair portion of this sort of 
information is given by Dr. Towers ; but those who wish for 
more, must read Thiebault, His Recollectkms, indeed, as be 
calls them, seldom rise to the dignity of history ; but they ar^ 
always agreeable, often instructive, occasionally very inter- 
esting. 

In the first volume we have a good representation/ not 
only of the ting, his talents, his opinions on every subject, 
his conduct to those around him, but of Thiebault himself. 
A general estimate of the merits of Frederic concludes the 
volume, which is on the whole the best of the five (the first). 
It should by all means be read ; it will be read with great 
pleasure- On the whole, therefore, the first volume, and 
sevearal parts of e^i succeeding volume, will cither occupy or 
instruct the readsr very agreeably. 

Frederic is, however, himself an author, and the student 
will scarcely be excused if he does not read those parts of hw 
works that are of an historic nature. 

most curious point to observe in these productkms of 
the king, is the deceitfulAess of the human heart. The kii^ 
talks of the rage for conquest, the folly of ambition, the 
waste offaiOBan as if he bad not been himself one of the 
most stiflctog spec im ens of Udi sort of atroekms character 
tlnU appeam to Itotory. 



^ IXIX. 

^ Aat eidi^M^Q^Bbodd be lookwf )at 

foflBlLtl,H1*t30Ptiitey rtikhig, rapid; tbe 
#6rt^1ks>feil of tn stoteMttn and of a niatt of lettm, a* of an 
•triwnp l ii be d wanior; therefore deaermg, in different 
jisrts ^ tettention, not only of military men, but of all who 
hope fb di^tingniffa themselves on the theatu^ of the world. I 
had made large references to them, but omit them fpom want 
of time, 

I notv proceed to another view of his character. 

Frederic having tried the powers of his genius, in laying 
waste the labours of man, and in diminishing the population 
of hie provinces, was next se^ to undertake a ta^ more 
difficult, one in which the leaders of armies and cabinets have 
not hitherto been equally successful ; the task of nourishing 
the industry, increasing the numbers, and raising up the prosr 
perity and happiness of those they govern. 

In this enterprise, however, as fh the other, the king seems 
to have exerted himself with his usual energy and activity ; and 
we are bound to consider, as far as fre are able, the movements 
3^f his mind, as we before did of his armies ; the wisdom of 
bis counsels, when his ambition had taken the right direction, 
and was occupied in labouring to create, not destroy. 

To many, this part of the general subject may not be so 
entertaining as those I have hitherto mentioned ; but students 
• must endeavour to instruct themselves as well as search for 
their amusement; and by those who would deserve the high 
character of statesmen or men of refldctioii, such portions of 
reading must be sought for rather than avoided. 

It happens that a work was compos!^ and entirely dedi- 
cated to this division of our subject by B^abeau, the cele- 
brated Mirabeau of the French Revolutiom As he was the 
son of the marquis who is so distingnttbed amongst the 
Frcaich economists, it was natural for him, while resident at 
Bw^lin, to turn attention to the sHnatioii of Prasria, and 
to the efforts which the king had made for the re-ettablkh- 
ment and farthemaoe of the prosperity of hk domintons. The 
Moarch had in feet laboured to Ibis effbet, bat ratha* after 
Ws own particolar mann^, as one used io thrsatea and com- 
iBaad| as a aaonaroh rathor than as a philoaepharf and tberw^ 

the work of Miribean, which k dmwir up aaxadng to the 
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principteB of Ae qK)4e|K ecoxMDf^ m g«M- 

iiaSy oocapied m fiiwBg &alt ' Bat it i« mtercitutg «oed 
▼iJaable^ eren from k» wy oatore^ aren from tbe cmmm- 
gtanc« of itg being^ a critique, by ^ disciple of tbe new «cbo<^ 
of potitk^ economy, on the laboors of a statewiaii of tbe 
Tery highest natoral talents, proceeding upon tbe principles 
of tbe old. It may be said, icMleed, that we c&nnot now 
follow the author of this work through all the laborious in- 
yestjgatioDB which he exhibits. This may be admitted ; but 
when proper allowance has been made for this consideration, 
abundant matter will remain to which no such objection can 
be offered, and quite sufficient to satisfy the reader even in 
.those particulars in which the representations of Mirabeau 
canuot now be examined. When tbe results at which he 
^rrives are such as might, on general grounds, be expected, 
it sfeems unnecessary to hesitate about their propriety, or to 
deny him his conclusions, • 

The work of Mirabeau (Mirabeau on the Prussian Mo- 
narchy) embraces every topic that can excite your curiosity or 
need occupy your reflection with respect to Prussia or its mo- 
nstrch, its agriculture, its commerce, its military system, the 
efforts of the king on these subjects, and on its laws, its sys- 
tems of education, and many others. Mirabeau, while criti- 
cising the labours of Frederic, naturally throws out his own 
opinions on all the important concerns that can interest a 
statesman ; and as a study for a statesman and a political 
philosopher, 1 recommend it to your attention. You cannot 
expect to acce« to the views of a ma n of licentious, daring 
mi^ like this, but A* may consider his work as a study, as 
a lesson in political science. Many observations are made 
in these volumes ^espect^pg the nature and strength of the 
Prussian and Austr^ monarchies, that might have taught 
sonie most useful lessoos to our own minist^ and to those 
of our allies at a subsequent period, during the late great 
revolQtkkiiary wars with France. 

The first 4>ook of Mirabeau's work may at least be read, 
and tha goDeral ooaclosion or summary of the whole. Tbs 
gesienJ trnpnaiinn fixim these two wdU be> llkat tbe work is 
dm work of a statssman, and deserves the study of a states- 
loan, bad the s tadeat may then detemuDe whetiier be witt-or 



^ i kv^dnni^Qp 

\p|liHM||itMAii «roriL of it w^\i 

nwtmriHmrf io cfihm^ Tbej^book 
mftj, kow6t«r, be coomttad. ^ 

. to fiAm ft proper estiiiuite of tbe ^larftdter of Frederic 
of^ period of hktorj^ it i« necemiy tbftt ibe ato- 
deist ibobkl ftajaaint himaetf with the shafttioQ end meaeit^ 
of hit gMtt pohticftl opponent, Maria Thereea. It ie in tbia 
tmaatma only that the real odkmmeM of Frederic can be 
ftt ftQ underttood; and a more diflgustmg picture of what 
ift called the ambition of princei cannot be easily pointed 
out than was exhibited in the conduct of this cetebrated 
Bscmarch; at a moment, too, when he had just begim to^ 
reign himself; 'when he was himself only about the 
thirty, and when the queen was young, in the fall posseajm 
of erery female attraction, and summoned, amidst all 
inexperience of three-and-twent^, without a counsellor of 
abilky near her, to undertake the administration of the domi- 
nions of the house of Austria. 

A very sufficient idea may be formed of this very interesting 
''part of the general subject by a reference to the work of Mr, 
Core. The subject may be considered as opening in the 
sixtaenth chapter, about the close of tbe life of the emperor 
Charles VI., the father of Maria Theresa. An account is 
gircn of the situatioa of the European powers; and in the 
serenteenth, of the young King of Prussia, and of his father, 
Frederic William, with the death of the emperor. In the 
eighteenth chapiter, Maria Theresa ascends t£e throne of her 
incestors; powetsed, it seems, of a OTnmandiog figure (I 
quote the words of Mr. Coxe from difierent paragraphs), great 
beauty, animation, and sweetness qf countenance, a pleasing 
tone of voice, fascinating manners, and iirriting every feminine 
grace wkh a streogth of understanding and an intr^adity 
above her sex. But her treasury contained only one hundipj • 
t hou aa iwi florina, and these claimed by the e mprca a dowager; 
her aitny, exclusive of tbe troops in Italy and tbg Low Cbun^ 
*tria% did not anKmnt to thirty thousand ef fec ti ve men ; a 
aoareky of pa^rbaons and great dtsconteat fa the 

aaytel f mmanra were circulated that tiia gofenmait afai 
dfanipafi, that ffia Elector of Bnmswkdt ate 
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of i ■muhnniiiMW 

waft^^ortftioed^ prbri^ that tbft H«a^ 

riui^ fVpportad^t^t'oFki, aigfai miro tbe doctm 
narcky ; diffmat chirMiitii oc iha Aoitmii succefltion wm 
expe(Aed lo ame ; besidM^ tlie Elector of Bavaria, tbe Elector 
of UtiiofDtj and tbe Elector Palati^ wen endeutly hostile ; 
the nmisters th^nflelvea, while the queen wu herself' without 
experience or knowledge of business, were timorous, de- 
sponding, irresolute, or worn out with age. To these minia- 
teri, says Mr. Robinson, in bis despatches to the Engbah 
court, the Turks seemed already in Hungary, the Hungarians 
in arms, the Saxons to be in Bohemia, the Bavartans at the 
j^ates of Vienna, and France was considered as the soul of 
whole. The Elector of Bavaria, indeed, did not conceal 
claims to t^e kingdom of Bohemia and the Austrian 
*<i»^nions ; and, finally, while the queen had scarcely taken 
possession of her throne, a new claimant appeared in the 
person of Frederic of Prussia, who acted with such consum- 
mate address and secrecy (as it is called by tbe historian), 
i. e. with such unprincipled hypocrisy and cunning, that his 
designs were scarcely even suspected, when his troops entered 
the Austrian dominions. 

Silesia was the province which he resolved, in the present 
helpless situation of the young queen, to wrest from the 
house of Austria. He revived some antiquated claims on 
parts of dial duchy. Tbe subject is discussed in difierent 
writers, and in the notes of Coxe. The ancestors of Maria 
Theresa had hot behaved handsomely to^e ancestors of 
Frederic, and the y^ng queen was now to become a lesscm 
to all princes and states of the real wisdom that always 
baloDgs to th|^ honourable and scrupulous perfosmance of 
all public engagements. Little or nothing, however, can be 
in favour of Frederic. Prescription most be allowed at 
to justify possession in cases not reiy flagrant The 
s^grld cannot be perpetually disturbed by tbe squabbles and 
' dbSauns of ita rulers ; and tbe justice of his cause was in- 
deed. ss is evident from all the circumstances of the cue, end 
his own writings, tbe last and tbe least of all the many fittile 
wpijni whiidi be alleged for tbe i a r asi oB of tbe pniinesiiins 
of Matia TheMM. the heiress of tbe Aostrisa dsooioos. 





li n il Hit i iu i liit i ftj, nrrim ^ fcd S pdnii^ lHit nexpencBced «h| tm- 

i^l^oofavtooiqUberlMiOQietiiBmtbi^Mca^ o(m$fd;Jfmor 
Utu, m 4 diooideriy ccpmkry^ mftjr pHage, tod* wli^ reagtod^ 
ifQidar j 4)ttt'the ensues of aAnxioaa ta tbaac^ «fe 

atlnit to m coQ^inurted space^aod their oogapyuspof 
OtoKl not beyond a limited period. It was not bo wi^ 
Frederic. The outrages of his ambition wctc to be iblkmed 
ip by an immediate war. He could nerer suppose that^ even 
if he succeeded in getting possesriou of Silesia, the house of 
Austria could ever forget the insult and the injury thai. had 
thus been received ; he^uld never suppose, though Maria 
Theresa might have no protection from his cruelty and in- 
justice, that this illustrions house would never again have tint 
power, in some way or ’other, to avenge their wrongs. 0» 
war, therefore, even if successful, was not to be the only^O^ 
sequence ; succeeding wars were to be expected ; long and 
inveterate jealousy and hatred were to follow ; and he and 
his subjects were, for a long suo^ssion of years, to be put to 
the necessity of defending, by unnatural exertions, what had 
•been acquired (if acquired) by his own unprincipled ferocity. 
Such were the consequences that were fairly to be ex]f>ected : 
—what, in fact, took place ! 

The seizure of this province of Silesia was first supported 
by a war, then by a revival of it, then by the dreadful seven 
yean' war. Near a million of men perished on the one eide 
and on the other. ' 

^ Every meagur|gand movement of the king’s administration 
^wed as a direct consequence from this original aggresaioa ; 
bis military system, the necessity of retidering his kingdom 
one of th#^£iat-fate powers of Europe, and ^ abort aU the 
long train of his &ults, his tyranniet, and hk ^ 

We will cast a momentary glance on the opening moea of 
this contest between the two bouses. ^ 

As a preparatmy step to hu invasion of Silesia, the fcmg 
sent a sfiaiage to tbe Austrian court. ^ I am come,’* sail ^ 
tba Pn iwis n oivoy to the husband of liana Therew, " with’ 
Mfcty fcr Uw booM of Aiutri* is 

OTHra fiar joorraykl bigliBeMin theodker. Tbe o^oopo wd 
OMXMf nuMter u« «t tbc ■arTice<rf‘tke qaoaa, and cu^ 
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D0t4lA liemg 

both; wben the cu only d«pMiC w ik> cottskieftLbl^ 
tti -file Kfaig of PftlMii^ ud Ui tbe marHktae powera 

Slid Roaauu At the my t&SBier, from the Bttaathm of 
hit dominioot, will be^acpoeed to gtMt deng^ from this 
alliftiice with the Qoeen of Hungary^ k it hoped that, at an 
mden^ficatioD, the queen will not offer him let# than the 
whole duchy of Silesia-” 

" Nobody,” he added, is more firm in bin resohitioiia than 
the^tingof Pmasia; he most and will enter Sileaia; once 
entered, he must and will proceed ; and if not secured by the 
immediate cession of that province, his troops and money will 
^ offered to the electors of Saxony and Bavaria.” 

\Such were the king’*? notifications to Maria Theresa, 

, J^ pon after, in a letter to the same' Duke of Lorrain, the 
nuromd of Maria Theresa, “ My heart,” says- Frederic (for 
he wrote as if he conceived he had one), ** My heart,” says 
Frederic, has no share in the mischief which my hand is 
doing to your court.” 

The feelings of the young queen may be easily imagined, 
powerful in the qualities of her understanding, with all the 
high sensibilities, which are often united to a commanding 
mind, and educated in all the lofty notions which have so 
uniformly characterized her illustrious house. She resisted ; 
but her arms proved in the event unsuccessful. She was 
not prepared, and even if she had been, the combination was 
too wide and powerful against her. According to the plan of 
her enemies, more particularly of France (her greatest enemy), 
Bohemia and Upper Austria, spite of all her efforts, wore^ t 
likely to be assigned tS the Elector of Bavaria ; Moravia and 
Upper Silesia to the Elector of Saxony ; Lower Silesia and 
the coon^ of Glatz to the King of Prussia ; Austria and 
Lombard to Spiin ; and some compensation to be allotted 
io the of Sardinia. 

was, therefore, at last necessary to detach the King of 
Prteia fix>m the general combination by some important 
sacrifice. The saifTerings, the agonies of the poor queen were 
ettreme. Lord Hyudfort, on the part of England ^ a 
ntt^tiBg poi^nr, prevailed 6n the helpless Maria Theresa to 
abate aometbing of her lofty spirit, and make soma ofos to 
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xxBL 

At At w«r;r Vr^Omt, 

ki^ not 

l»^r; AiiB. I agui gm ^ AactisaM httOt^ and dme 
rfwi, Awe ffleM I Yo« wffl tbetv mo I ihaS have bojttcr 
y ptyw a ti . At pt^eanai I will bave ^^kar and not one* 

Po not, my lord/' saidtbe king, " talk to me of aiagramtmity ; 
a prince onght firat to conaolt hu own inie tt tt d , I am not 
aterac to peace, but I expect to have fiwr duchies, and will 
have tbenL^’ 

4t a subaequent period the same acene was to be renewed, 
and Mr. Robinson, the Englistf ambasaador, who was very 
naturally captivated with the attractions and spirit of Maria 
Theresa, endeavoured to rouse her to a sense of her danger J 
** Not only for pohtical reasons," replied the queen, “hv^ 
from conscience and honour, I will not consent to part 
much in Silesia. No sooner is one enemy satisfied *tS1k?r^ 
another starts up ; another and then another must be con- 
tented, and aD at my expense." 

You must yield to the hard necessity of the times," said 
Mr. Robinson, 

** What would I not give, except in Silesia !" replied the 
impatient queen. ^ Let him take all we have in Guekler- 
hiid : if he is not gained by that sacrifice, others may be. 
Let the king your master speak to the Elector of Bavaria. 
Oh ! the king your master ! Let him only march ! Let him 
march only !" 

But England could not be prevailed upon to declare war. 
The dangers of Maria Theresa became more and more 
^ imminent, and a consent to farther oSm was extdhed from 
her. ** 1 am afraid," said Mr. RoUlpon, some of these 
proposals will be'r^ected by the king," I wish be may 
reject them," said the queen. Save Ltmborgh poosiblej^ 
w er e it only for the quiet of my conscience, * God knows how ^ 
I sbaH answer for cession, having sworn totbe states oCjf 
Brabant nerrer to alienate any part of this country.^ 

Mr. Bobkison, who was an eutbusbst in the oaase of 
qaoei^ is understood to have soade some idle eaperiment of 
hisapraeloqueDoe on ^ King of Pmasia ; to him pleided 
iMrouksem thefr next intemew; to haire spoken^ not. he 

whs aAh^ming aooldJieerted^ bad so if speid^^ 



I«IT^ W KUCU^THERSJL 

Urn ^ GdMmoiitirf €0te^,ift4fai««Mb% 

of ft frA|w f f fc^ yirtrgBftc r^ ^ tMr fedkij^ 
BMftiiif^oiMN^ inljMir The kiftg, in all tbe mtUg- 

Bioi of trioMpliftjit power, m all the compoaed 

coBacioMtatoai of great wtellec^al tabnU, affected to r^um 
him eloqaeoce for eloqaeace; iiaid hie ancestor! woald rise 
oot of their tombi to reproach him if he abcuidoDed'tbe rights 
that had been traonnitted to that he conU not lire 

with reputation if he lightly abandoned an entcrpriBC which 
had been the first act of his reign ; that he would loonejr be 
crushed with his whole army, &c. See, And then, descending 
from his oratorical eleration, declared that he would nom not 

t have four duchks, but all lower Silesia, with the town of 
au. If the queen does not satisfy m6 in sir weeks, I will 
four duchies more- They who want peace will gire me 
I want. I am sick of ultimatums ; I will hear no^ore 
of them. Sly part is taken ; 1 will have all Lower Silesia, 
This is my final answer, I will give no other. He then 
abruptly broke off the conference, and left Mr. Robinson to 
his own reflections. 

The situation of the young queen now became truly deplor- 
able. The King of Prussia was making himself the entire 
master of Silesia; two French armies poured over the coun- 
tries of Germany ; the Elector of Bavaria, joined by one of 
them, had pushed a body of troops within eight miles of 
Vienna, and the capital had been summoned to surrender. 
The King of Sardinia threatened hostilities ; so did the 
Spanish ^my. The Electors of Saxony, Cologne, and Pala- 
tme, joinlB the grand confederacy ; and abandoned by all her 
allies but Great Britain, without treasure, without an army, 
and without minifters, she appealed, or radier fled, for refuge 
jmd composstOQ to ber subjects in Hungary. 

L Tbeae Bufajecta Ae had at her accession conciliated by 
piakmg the oath which had been abolished by her ancestor 
the ooefirmatiaa of their just rights, priviloges, 
approred^'enstoms. She had taken thk oath at ber 
fteoeHMo, and she was now to reap the ben^t of that sense 
qf jftafee and real uguftaimity which she had diajdayed, and 
ft Mi^ tMj 1m proQoanoed, •ofweigm aod goveni- 
ttut/bk «31 ft ftMir iatemt, u well u dieft duty, 






cooetiMMd^ lt» it has 
tlkd ttgeir^ io adotowledg^ with grati- 
^ ^ondeia^^ ^ kings and 

^ttie jlightttt ttarks of att^iitum aad beneyoleoce in 
are alufl^(iow' by their birth ar^ekTiled by their 

When Maria Theresa had first }>rDpof6d to repair to these 
subjects, a suitor for their protection, Ae gray-headed poli- 
ticians of her court had, it seems, assured her that she could 
not ^X)s«ibly succeed ; that the^ungarians, whea the Prag- 
mat^ Sanction had been peoposed to them by her father, 
had declared that they were accustomed to be governed only 
by men, and that they would seize the opportunity of with^ 
drawing from her rule, and from their allegiance to the Hou/^ 
of Austria. |Sl^ 

M^ria Theresa, young 5ind generous and high spirited^^M®’ 
self, had confidence in human virtue. She repaired to Hun- 
gary ; she summoned the states of the diet ; she entered the 
hall, clad in deep mourning ; habited herself in the Hun- 
gariaii dress j placed the crown of St. Stephen on her head, 
the scimitar at her side ; showed her subjects that she could 
herself cherish and venerate whatever was dear and venerable 


in their sight ; separated not herself in her sympathies and 
opinion from those whose sympathiee and opinions she was 
to awaken and direct; traversed the apartment with a slow 
and majestic step; ascended the tribune from whence the 
sovereigns had been accustomed to harangue the states, 
committed ta her chancellor the detail of her distressed 
situation, and then herself, addressed them in thd^langoage 
which was familiar to them, the immortal language of Rome ; . 
which was not udtr for the first time to be employed against 
the enterprises of injustice, and the wrongs of the oppresspr^ 
** Agitur de regno Hungariaa,*' said the queen, ** de perBOD^ii 
nostrft, prolibus nostris et coronk; ab onuaibna der^oti, pnii^ 
ad inclytomm itataum fidehtatem, annj^ eifiiiagaraii^ pru^ 
cam vutntan, ocmfugimus*/’ 


• "TV boMMs baAtfS you,'^ nid tb« qoMo, ^ tiftste liw binydcna sf, 

Honfvy, ov Toysl persoo, oar tnue, sod por.cmn ; Ssstrtai oa sU site,* 
it li tbs Sliatrioiu smcbmeot of gtstas, to dfs arfos sq^ the twy trM 
Tilofu of the Hsfigsrisu that we DOW fly Ibr asastkatp^ 
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To ^ eoU «Uli6ioa of |hni«to> ^ Wntnoib 

wti^ liB«rt‘‘hi^, 1 » lri &^ ^ ^-^tfi^''kn'-'^p^ twl 

fwen onde m 'ink ^ to iihe fir^bbrn wknjiprB^ wbb 
aaw no poi ^ii h^ oi te b^cotetod Bke the conselbiiB 6njoy- 
. malt of bottb^fife^nd' giohfifcmi feelings; no fkme^ bo 
like the chW«to of the protectors of the helpless, and the 
eTerij|^|«rof^ the inboeenL Yonth, beanty, and distress ob- 
tatnedxndt tThtniph which, for the hononr of the one sex, it is 
td be h(:ij)ei| will berer be denied io the merits and afflictions 
’If Che othSf. A thonsand ^ords leaped from their scab- 
'hiitlsj- and attested the on bought generosity and courage of 
tl%tut«red nature* Morianlur pro rege nostro, Mari& The- 
was the voice that resounded through the hall — 
^jjpiFriamnr pro rege nosfro, Marii TheresA,*' The queen, 
hitherto preserved a calm and dignihed deportoent, 
DurSinto tears (I tell but the facts of history). Tears sfhrted 
tO' the eyes of Maria Theresa when standing before her 
heroic defenders; those tears which no misfortunes, no suffer- 
ing would have drawn from her in the presence of her 
enemies and oppressors. Moriaraur pro rege nostro, Marift 
Tberesfi/’ was again and again heard. The voice, the shout, 
the acclamation that reechoed around her, and enthusiasm 
and frenzy in her cau^ was the necessary effect of this^union 
of every dignified sensibility, which t#e heart can cicknowledge 
and the understanding honour. 

It is not always that in history we can pursue the train of 
events, and find our moral feelings gratified as we proceed ; 
but in general we may. Philip II. overpowered not the Low 
Countries, nor Louis, HoUand ; and even on this occasion, of 
the distress and danger of Maria Theresa, we may find an 
important, though not a perfect and complete triumph. ’The 
of the Hungarian Diet were supported by the 
Croats, Pandours, Sclavonians, flocked to the royal 
■buhdard, and they struck terror int# the disciplined armies 
■MSemany and FraaCe. The genius of the great Oeneral 
[Eevenbuller was called into actk)n by the queen ; Vienna 
pot into a state of defence; divisions began to arise 
apkong the queen’s enemies ; a sacrifloe was at last made to 
Fraderic, be was bought off by the cession of Lower SQeria 
and Brealau ; ^ipd <1)^ ber generals, thus obtaining 



MtegMs^ 

b<wto-«if {dmadekm ^ kkfl taiuAStlim.-'" 9niodii 
pw4dy Mid^trocftykaid nmUms^ 
Hiftriwt^ng poww ti the dfitntetkm fl#1b«4Idite rf Angtria, 
Id th^mdment of the hetplemm wd inec]»erieHce of tite 
nxm 0Orrertign, France waa at leatt, if Fr^erio yras not, 
defeated, disappointed, and disgraced. 

The remainhig pages of CJore, to Ae «d of his vohune, 
are not less worAy of pemsal. The administration of Maria 
Tlieresa oocapies the greeter part of it ; atid mt«e«t that 
belongs A a character tike ken, of strong feelings and g)*eat 
abilities, never leaves the narrative of w hich she », ra fac^ 
Ae heroine. Tlw student cannot Apect that be should alv 
approve the conduct or Ae sentbaaents Aat but too natu 
flowed from qualities like Aese, when found in a princcBs \lke 
Maria Theresa, a princess placed in siAations so fitted to 
betray her mA violenoe and even rancouf ; a princess who 
had been a first-rate sovereign <rf Europe at four and twenty, 
and who had never been admitted to that moral discipline to 
which ordinary mortals, who act in Ae presence of Aeir 
equals, are so happily subjected. 

That Ae loss of Silesia should neier be forgotten; the 
King of Prussia never "^^rgiven ; Aat his total destruction 
would have been Ae^high^t gratificatioB to her, can be no 
object of surprise. 

The mixed character of human nature seidom affords, when 
all its propensities are drawn out by ciroumstances, any 
proper theme for Ae entire and nnqv&Kflfd praises of a 
mortdist; but every thing is pardon^ to Maria Theresa 
'wh^ she if compared, as she most cOBstontly be, wiA her 
great rival Frederic. Errors and facdls we dm overlook 
when Aey ara those of onr common mAoe ; intr ap t aMity A 
impedDosity, lofty prids^uper^itioD, fm big ott y i 
tieiice of wrotigs, frtfkms and itoplsn^ ^ tk» 
of Mwn 'Unraa, miiy be forgiren, a»j tt faB-j nlaaf 
■tood. Bat Frederic had no merits, sere ' 

tlwM>- greet es they ere, oenoot MeodoBe oe '« >ihfefiift< 
Whidt «e cen here BO syotMUiy I 
titog, ’flu ■mle, toil ^ eB^t 
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Ih^ Bflt 40^ o^iiapEmv witk tether 
HMU lha<^ ^Aefei^^ccapte tl^piagw>of hia^^ fim 
hateresting ai>d fBpttvatmg the nhla and still attno- 

tire' quaen ; the respected and reneraUe 'matron ; grown 
pnwhffit. by long fiuniliarity with the uncertainty of fortone, 
and sinking into decline. as^ the praises and blesaings of her 
sulgects. From the books and memoirs which I have mcn- 
tioiied^ every particular may be drawn whixih can be neceeaary 
to enable yon to form your own estimate. Indeed all the rele- 
vant and important obeervatioos connected with her history 
Md her character will be furnished you either by Coie or by 
ko^ra, or lastly, by the King of Prassia himself. 

Hk must DOW say a word, and but a word, on the wars of 
TOf? particular era. Mr. Coie, who prides himself on the 
'military part of his history, may be consulted with respect to 
the Seven Years’ ^var. Of all others this war has b^n the 
,moet celebrated fix)m the variety of its events, the military 
science displayed, and above all, the extraordinary efforts of 
military genius exhibited by the King of Prussia. They who 
wish to pursue the subject further than I can conceive neces- 
sary to any but professional men, may refer to the book 
of General Loyd, a work of character, and dedicated to the 
consideration of this part of the subject Archenholr you will 
see quoted by Coxe, and it is, I understand, a work of great 
authority on the continent. 

I have not adverted to a most important part of the history 
of Frederic — the partition of Poland ; for I funnot yet con- 
Tttiiently approach times so near our own. But I may moi- 
tiofi that my hearers will hereafter be referred by me chteffy 
^ the Annual Register for 1771, 1772, 1773. The acooont 
tlmagivo is B|iipposed to be drawn up by Burke. After all, the 
jAuktipa ef Polai^ was such as almost to afford an exceptiofi 
single e^ption), in ^ kiatofy of mankind, to 
.ilipecMNBrtl jo«tice that an ao eatential thegmU 

'CBMipintj of natioaa. 

t)M wi^ heaitation ; and yon moat consider 
l^.jpont ymmdTea. I do not profen to bare tboroogUy 
iftSipMfrod Then hw lately i^>pAed pat of*6ir 





'4ilipv^ B<nrtte&it]ODdl«ll tbe bd&kfii comim wrrmntf 
fo» 7 i^iA£mmltiKi. llrare I doikot tfani. 


tmMmj, but whkb you may be M t* oMietdt^ from tbetr 


oonnexioa whb Fral^ie. I diode more particolftriy to parti 
of btt own worki; his oorresponioM^^witfa the witl ^«nd 
ph&»o^lerB of tbe day, more especially with Vdmire, whoue 
fwceptioft, adventwee, and final escape front the conrt of 
PrtiMia become almost a seriooa part of the history of the 
monarch. 


They who wish to know the nature of the specidatwifl ags 
tdigions opinions of Frederic, and the restieswese 6( 
■pint of prosdytism, may find matter enough for either 
amusement or instruction in the Memoirs of Thiebeult, They 
will, at the same time, be not a little enWKained by observ- 
ing the invincible patience, the sevenfold shield of prudence 
and riM*ve, under which the attacks of the monarch were sus- 


tained by Thiebault, the most wary of dependants, and the 
most calm of observers. But witfc respect to the king's corres- 
pondence with Voltaire, as I am thus obliged to allude to it, as 
well as to the works of Frederic himself, I cannot bat recom- 


mend it to the student to hesitate and pause before he ever 
premrae to wander over the writings of these celebrated men, 
or indeed visit at all the unhealthy regions of French literature. 
Of coarse I do not speak of the great dramas, or of the grave 
or of the important works to be found in it What 1 now say 
'must be interprrted reasonably : 1 speak of the lighter wotks 
and of those that profess chiefly to oitertain ; and ^^eaking 
of such parts of the French litmtore^ I wotild reoommeiid it 
to English student to prepare himself for the duMUamid 


oompany he vrill there meet, by first wxpiamtiag hitnsdf^ hnd ' 
tW most thoroughly^ the excellent antfanslfoa^digmfy, 
Ijbe fifonttpre of our ownmonntry. iofansoil and 
and Batter, fawnedEtely ooour as the graai 


iae Up hy<ieal,aiMl rehgkmiipstraotion— Loek^^ 
ttpttb, mM the geska of good sense. Ckhinr 

^^ftigiitbs mienflfciri, if this were the propsr place 4ci edMie^^or 


I if this were the propsr place 40 edm^^or 



pftpaaiA ^ 

ttA|fio(a^«(»ipp<Miaa|t. 

mchri— ^inw iiiiMiM ic<>aft^>i»pMiition i$ i^ntm 

mrji, Aff of j my AJ i iolwt i lB mdmg (tim 

]^iwch M watered op^ Gromd nn^beiocared 

vfKHi vlucb Inflmriu of the vndeietudmg t&d the 

ke^ most be!&vt erected and their fbundaticHis deeply hud. 
Already /and ere we hare yet descended to the still more 
modem parts of history^ we have been brought into contact 
with Vohaire smI Frederic, and the wits and philosoplws of 
their school. Whatever may be the merit, and what^er may 
^ the praise — the praise of genras undoubtedly, whum cannot 
be d^bied to manywf the popular writers of the French nation, 

\$ not, I think, too much to say that the general effect of 
Jfa^ Wrks is always to withdraw the mind from that sound 
MJ^vfetuous state in which our own writers have left it In 
uW conversation and correspondence of Frederic, the stndent 
will find much of what is well fitted to give him intellectual 
pleasure, and much also, I fear, that can have no tendency 
but ultimately to destroy all intellectual pleasure whatever. 
He will find, for instance, elegant literature ; liveliness aod 
good taste ; wit ; sententiousness ; knowledge ofhuman nature 
and of the world; interesting allusions to men who have 
mode a figure in it ; but he will also find impudent ridicule, 
gross ribaldry, systematic irreligion, and a sort of unceasing, 
in?eterate hostility exercised on subjects and names that 
the student himself has always been accustomed (and very 
properly) to consider with sentiments of seriousness and 
reverence. 

These are but mixed and opposite ingredients to be presented 
to a rea(kr in the same work. How are we to hope that the 
mind, that the youthful mind, is to be only improved by the 
{[Ood, and not injured by the evil ? 

It, is therefore with no little satisfaction that I can assure 
ptfty hmer that he need not approach these volumes as % 

^ rpader of history. There is in them little or nothing of an 
faistorieal naturs. The correepondaDce Voltaire, which 
k thjs SUM tikaly to sttract your notice, begins with the time 
lAes Ftedutk mta unduf the dii^>kasmre of his CUher, and^ 
finding refrige -from hii tyranny in the pleasures of 
aod ths^- rnfisrfcssnnii of his own imprcnrii^ talents aod 



fH ' 

CTw^Oy 

jppil^ rn y wing ^wt iw»t|^ wig*^ '^«*7 

liltijf ^ ia liini tb«^)dol. o( ,tlie pnu^ 

tbU m» fate Pc Vag ed b&wim Ae tiro Qpnm^io^ 
dkgDil the modest and mrauhfe tampomme&t 
itf fn JSoglish read^, and they nerer ocase more or to 
diigwti the first opeoLog to the last page of the oorre^ 
spoq^leDoe, In one shape or another these compUments 000- 
sdtate fUaigo portion of the whole ; obserrations on literature^ 
and rajmgs against superstition^ the remainder ; ^ and by 
aoperstition is ^ways meant i^e Ch^ielian rehgion. Tbe 
meritorious part of Voltaire's letters consi 
tionatbat he does not fail to make against 
that are not at all relished by the king, 
himself tp general declamations against 
folly of mankind ; observations that come with no very good 
grace ftxan a man who never turned their stupidity and folly 
to any purposes but those of bloodshed and destruction, for 
the sake of his own personal aggrandizement The talents 
of tbe king are no doubt very clearly seen in these letters, and 
he seems at last to write to Voltaire with all the freedom and 
decision of one who was his equal in intellectual powers, not 
bis pupil. But it is in no other way tbai» as an exhibition of 
literary talents that these letters can be of use to any reader. 
Politics are never mentioned but in a slight and superficial 
manner. The historian, even the speculator 00 human nature 
on the larger scale, can glean but little ; ^nothing of any con- 
sequence about the first invasion of Silesia ; little about the 
seven years’ war ^ little but this, that the king was evidently 
pressed to tbe utmost, and that he became at lurt quite sallen 
aod fierce, as tbe dangers of his sitoalion gathecad morhaod. 
n^ere gloomy around him. Even qf bis qpasak^itb 

^olta^ the symptoms only appear, not tb^ pcrtieuhMBS^;^jah^ 
that bqt in two lettm. The correspcrndmia aftcrvAvds 
<Di||tnuea, alaoat as if no quarrel Imd happeai^; thsLtTO 
wits from tbA* taknU and a minritkmrn nf itsntimmit on 
nmlahi important pont^ quite neoeaaary 
4 ^ a watd, from, the whole of the 
heiwaw 4hase fdi^ral^ men, 1 know BtU a W aa adi^^ 


sts in the protesta- 
wars — protestatiotfi 
The king cohfifi^ 
tbe stupidity 



PEtSSlA Jam MtilifA TSBUtBSA. iUf 

iK^'ttejr ^ tho^ <!»ignttiwg in the 
i«gtthi; petdomaiMrit a:^ kwhed tabiils^ ir«i atiU of ton 
ealm y fcg itot a hMtart to be p ropo r T y aecnrod from tincertamt j 
*ad 6^etpp(mimeot ‘Now ibh is m ftaelf edifying, for this 
I- c^oaoiive wfll always ^ the case. Priendshit^ between 
men, when rt deeerves the name, is the slow ^owtfa of 
mutual reepect, it of a nature caltari and simple, pfrifragr w 
rH>thing aud exacts nothing' is, abore aD, earo^ to be 
considerate in its ezpectatioiis, and to keep at a distinct 
Smtanee ^otn the maantie, the visionary, and the impossible* 
Fhe torrid xone, with its heats and its tempests, is left to the 
h^pOTence of youth, or to Ae love that exists between the 
the temperate, with its sunshine and its zephyrs, 
jEfterfid noon and qalm evening, is the proper and the only 
region of manly friendship. 

9ut if Acre be nothing to edify in the correspondence of 
Ae king, nor even m those parts of Thiebault, which exhibit 
bis speculative and religious opinions, there is much in his 
Example that is of a most injurious nature. Frederic will be 
jeen in the common course of Aese historical narratives living^ 
% life of activity and duty, at least of exertion and useAhiega, 
as he believed, to Ms people, and dying at a very advanced 
age tranquil and unmoved, not indeed wiA the hope and 
bumble confidence and pious anticipations, but certainly wiA 
all ihe composare, of a religious man. In all Ais Aere is 
nothing to edify, there is much to mislead the mind. The 
aky gaiety and careleAness of scepticism is never wiAout its 
attraetioii to Ae^^light-beartedneas of youA. Fearlessneas, 
and cokPage, and tranquillity, m scenes the most appalHog, ihe 
Md or ^Ae bed of deaA, extort from us oor mvotqjv- 

whatever be Ae person or Ae cause* The 
ttmdQfde'bf Pfcderic may tbereforo be well fitted to have its 
ird1alsM,ifi, axid Aat influence one of a very unfortunate and 
Whktfidbofy ki^ ; it may appear to recommend to car 
dha ftifsaftffinii and privile^ of scepticism. 

•-Boi adeptiMB, H mast be femmnbered, is one of those 
Ipitits that eh aa gy Atfir guise as we advance Ihsir 

Mnapany; TUs htW^frond ^ that expects kis evetthq^ptey/^ 



9|tf 

>wn jiliFi Ch« «yes 

*h i* u i**> M -til-te w ; loo^UbHo- 
in ^k^fkioB of ^ moet ^ 
dtogiTt my b« to ^ hit, and net^ 

iiirt cospotfm^ aod*fi>rtitada which hare ir> onifertidj 
life elantad them abote the^feml of {hek felfew- 
arOatnrq^ Their reward » of thii worlds iind they obtain tt 
BbI w 1»F^ this to the reel of mankind ? what h H tb us 
common mortab? what t#to na the example of Frederic ? His 
example is nothing, and his opinions are nothing, and his 
dealb-bed U nothing. 

placed aiwe are, not on thrones and at the of armies, 
and to be gaxed at by mankind, now and in future ag^, but^ 
in the irfidst of our own unnoticed rounds of amusements 
of ]}iisioess, of pleasures and of pains; amid temptations 
duties of an ordinary nature ; growing to maturity for 
short season; flourishing for another ; fading, decaying, visibly 
dying itway for a third ; while, in the mean time, we at least 
are well aware that somewhere or other resides s<?me stupen- 
dous Intelligence, in whose presence we thus revolve through 
the appointed vicissitudeB of our being, and whose Almighty 
Vfll is then once more to be exercised upon our fate in some 
unknown manner, in some new ^ situation, that is as yet 
impenetrably removed, beyond what is therefore to us the 
aflfecting, the anxious, the awful moment of our dissolution ; 

* — >^wbat is to us the example of Frederic? His example is 
nothing, and his opinions are nothing, and his death-bed is 
nothing ; they are nothing, they are worse than nothing. 

I have made these observationfl on French literature, and 
on tbd scepticid writings of distinguished men, but nothing 
tHat I have now said must be interpreted in any manner 
^onfevourable to the great interests of troth, or the r^hta'of 
feao inquiry. Still leas most it be sappoaed that toen kfe to 
ml in judgment on the religioiis opinions of each Otbiff/and 
. decide on the salvation of particular men, of Fr^eric fot 
iqptl^rTr^ or VoHaire. To his own master must «adi indm^ 
^dal or fell, and to him alone ba respcaiiil:^ fer ths 
Arne of tboae fecaltka and opport&mtiea with^whi^ he has 
beaiE^ entrosted. Men nmst alu be all^iSodthtfpiAGc^ 
lOwr ofiMuons, if Urn ba dote with itkmtj anil strkmsnMs, 




PRUBSU ^ 

foe Ae Wiidd M 

pcMMKMi ,|(f jhk tnktt 

erery grmw bw call bii^ opmKHia^ be they w^ibey 
tb^Qgfa not ^ tba Bgaltitoidft ft lesai to gtvre men like 
Sttcb are the priocipm which 1 oonceire to be^ 
fiindameataMy neoeflsary to the proper coUiTation of reh^ocni 
tmthji and of fll t^th« I must not be supposed for ^ moment . 
to eatertain the slimiest wish to disturb <xr tioI^ them t 
but when all tl^ has been admitted, distinctioiia may stitl be 
made between different descriptions of literature, diffiuont sys- 
tems of opinion, and different modes of religious inquiry. 
And when we are made thus casually to approach, in lii^ 
course of our historical reading, a very particular department 
of modem literature, and in reality the most awftil^ubjeciB 
can be presented to our thoughts, it may be compete 
ftie, it may be necessary, to compare and contrast, at least 
in the passing manner I have now done;, the great body of the 
more entertaining, popular, and modem French writers with 
our own, and to require that the one should be well examined 
and digested, and that before the other be even at all looked 
at, the more so because the human mind, when ftdverting to 
serious, to moral, and religious subjects, is unhappily affected, 
particularly in early life, by many other considerations 
besides the just and salutary impressions of reason and of 
truth. 

Such are the books and memoirs to which I would wiih 
to refer the studwit, while he is^endeavouring to appreciate 
one of the most dktinguisbed characters of history, and the 
events with which that character is cdbnected. The mass of 
reading I have mentioned is very consideraWe— GftUiet, 
Tfewera, l^hiebanlt, Freddie’s own account of bis polttical 
l^sytifins, Mirabeau, and Coxe; and to these I have added 
a.fiSQ^ wcH-k by Wrazatl — his MeKK>irs of the Court 

,c^BerE^ 

; jPut fhe general reader may, I think, be satisfied with 
Tofr^ ami Coxe; though mm^ of Thiebault, <fftbe accobt 
^mnd eff Mirabeaa,H>ught, I think, to be added by i 
themselves far the high character of tdolf 
dai^nigfsioeaadof slitesmerL ^ ^ ^ . 

Bat I most ebo menrion, that, by the genml 
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ii Ik |ik M poiikpi <><« *° ^^ ^ 

yUy, kM j« mj eii!^™ |«|*iy 

‘ tin itllwr 1mM£ Fib tltti8WuoiiiIdoMtMwito|ito 
, kjlwfew jwwnj of fl* olwvitioDifliicIi W ocained 
- to neon the itbjectofPredeficpbeciiBelMhylavebiiil 
tllfll hj the EdiohBjjh rericiw. Idepeodphow- 
eieff opoo yottl reodiiiji theo id the Boeiew, otherwwe toy 
leotore will wwt a pert which I ihoold have supplied myielf, 
(uui witlwutwiiichkit fill^ 6T0D w my own ooncoptioo, mort 
in^terittly defective. I muit conftes, too, that my disfike of 
would be tbni disappointed of its gntificatioD; Tbis 
dislike w so great, that I can even bear to tbw him, without 
compnnctioD, as I now do, to the mercy of these nortfiern 
tormenton. 





NOTES. 


'ipraieett', Work on PrtatU. 

What I wlvife the itirfeot to do m to ftok through the pages of Minbeito, 
and from the mtdtt of the dettih, pick, out the geoerml remark! with which 
they are iccoopacied. These remarks are of general applmatioo, awh Q^ay 
tbeieAse be vakiabk to the student, whatever may be the sutameuti in Uhl 
mklit of which they appear. I ^lil give a short specimen of what 1 meapi. ' 

Certain details, for initance, are gone into with respect to some tnccetalhl 
effor^made ^ the king to restore the population tod prosperity of Pome- 
rania ; and then the general remtHc is the following t — But he that •> it 
may, dear away the waste land, make the air wholesome, augment the metoi 
of subsistence by a perfect freedom of all industry and commerce, and feave 
every thing eke to Nature; call in no strangers (the favourite measure of 
Frederic), your own people will increase fait enough if you allow them the 
proper means of subsistence. But if, on the contrary, you will scarcely let 
them have air to breathe in, grind them down by feudal lemces of day 
labour and slavery, clog iheir induitry, and choke and smotber their com- 
merce, your population must be kept down to the point which the weight of 
your chains detenninet ; and vain is your gold, and your mvitationi to 
itrangeri to come and colonise,” 

Now this if a remark perfectly just and applicable to every pouible cftie 
and litoatioa of society. 

Again, in another place (p. 389), the general remark is this : — It is not 
the plenty cf the circulating medium, or money, that enncliesa people : i| h 
the absence of all those systems, and all those oppressions, that can iodis- 
poee men to labour: the humanity, the policy, which prevents a state froija 
ttthng away from the people their money as soon as they hare earned it. If 
JOtt from people their gains to pay your taxes and impoeitions, direct 
^ nnlirect, bow can they have a surplos with which to make^ffsproveiDenta 
or bett«eithajr cooditloD T What must.become of your agricultttre, and the 
popnktiiin chat belonp to it ? ” 

OtsermioM of a like general nature will be found with reapect to the 
kWb ; to tbe proper drculatioo of property, its traurfar, for inrtance, from 
n|jhka/>h» mbi thenaielvef extravagince, to thoae who aoeumolate Jbr- 
tiM by their ndostry and eoooooy. So again, with reepect to the Jewiita, 
wni^dif&cohprdkkm province of Sileeta, ahwat 

4ktded betww tha Catboti|| iwl Frotestoou (the Catbotici beug 

not Qtove tbjtaibcr to (hf»eX 
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^^^fflOfTlnerki^ wittdmw fiom a ^xrntiy the cipitali that 
«nMtW 7 for iu agTicDltare. If it be indeed comended by Miraba^o t» 
/bf oatand progren of ifHaeoce is in the oootrary diroctiOD, and Aat agticiil- 
hire i* the fintand great pomt to be iecnred; tbal fiaiiufc(3lnfe« and apbm- 
did towns t« properly thi rather than fbe of pro^ty (ei will 

hereafter be seen in Atnenca, though thia has not bw^ fee cdoiae in Europe), 
no objection need be made to bia potitioni. But on (his subject the partirfni 
of the opposite systems seem each so occupied by the particulaT adraHtages 
thfiT hare in view, that they are scarcely willing to hear eac^ other, or allow 
the^ mutual benefits which the commerce of the towns and of the country, i. e. 
which manufiscture and agriculture are so fitted mutually to interchange, mul- 


tiply, and coQsolida^ 

The managenieDt of die poor comes likewise in renew ; and Frederic i 
•otions as well as Mirabeau’s may be coniWered in these voluAea. 

■ ^Tiat Frederic is wrong, there can b^ no doubt; but when Mirabeau 
^fes at bis concluding remark, it appeart to be that work ought to be 
Oflfered for all who demand iL But I fear that this is the great difficulty of 
the case. The difficulty might be encountered, might be even submitted to, 
L €. the community might think it good policy to employ people at a loss, 
rather than not have them employed at alL But the difficulty is itielfi I 
oonObive, insuperable. Ihe notions of our own legislators, tn the femoui 
statute respecting the poor in the time of Elixabcth, were the same as those of 
Mirabeau. The overseers were expected to Jind work, that is, I fear, whether 
it^ould or could not be found. 

Ibe second book (thit which is cooUined in the second vpluroe) contains, 
topardi the close, obfcrrmtions by Mirabeau of the same reajonable nature as 
before. The general coocIuskm is, that Fredenc, after all, did not increase 
Ei populatioQ of his dominions. On the whole, the second bo<dt isTcry 
well worth reading. 

The third book relates to the igiiculture and natural productioni. Here, 
as before, it is the general cbserratxons for which I slMHild wish the studtnt 
to look on L Such may occasionally be found, The book, bowever, is prin^ 
ctpally occupfod in details, and the student will not have the parience tb read 
it. The same may be said, in general, of the fourth book, on manQj^ctBtes. 
The detaOi cannot now be appreciated, biit the general obserratkms may ; 
particulariy the introducUom in which are laid down, ve^ properly, on the 
principlai of Adam Smith, caosm which impede, and llfoto whiA 
Bwte, the progress of manufecturcs — liberty ot every sort, reli^^ons, 

physical; the geatral encouragement of science and kiwwMge« On fite 
oonuary, be protests against all eadotive all ffie 

expMtof the raw material, and on tba ftwu^eto^ He pro- 

taMslUlnrt all imposts on ibveign fo mamfoc- 

tnrers kk the sray of oapitak, fcc. kc. , 
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OtOTfitknfl PK^ M tb«t6 Ik g«fl^ dH7 ^ BOt «> tlfk] J 

KMtmvi. om tt^^oifurtlk U 9M M lUbatm^ mU^ vuI May 

ijti<te gbe Vinn ii ^ lo tbttBj Hm ifth ^6tk ti Mjcttod to coAnarce, 
Bttd il op«itod Jjy wy itrikiBg retnurks. A pnjper ttotimooy ii paid <6 our 
own great writer, A- Smith, aod to Moowear MataviUon, tbe philotopher 
to whom, as 1 hare already mex^ooed, Afuabeau has in this been so 
much indebted. 

The system on which Mirabeau proceeds is the modem system — of perfect 
freedom ; and the mistake of supposing that the prosperity of a country 
depends on the fargurable balance, as it is called, of trade, &c. 

There is, bowerer, s<jme inaccuracy, I conceire, or at least looseness of 
statement, in the general piositioii which he lays down, that commerce does 
not enrich a nation as it does the individuals who carry it on. Merchants 
who carry it on are of two sorts — those who buy and sell on commutiOD for 
other people, and those who are themselves entirely interested in their sales 
and purchases. It is only the last description to which the term of merchant 
philosophically applies. Aod with ^respect to these last, the observations 
of Mirabeau do not exactly hold ; the interest of these last and of the country 
is ib^%«ame. Does the merchant^ for instance, bring from another country 
an article which he sells at home at a great price? The event shows 
how much hia own country wanted the article ’ i, e. that he could not have 
been better employed either for his own interest or the interest of the 
community. Does he, on the contrary, lose by his venture ’ This shows 
that hi8 own country did not want the article; and he could not have been 
worse employed. 

In other points Mirabeau’s, observations seem just, that every ihin^ irt 
a stale is m reabty commerce. The labourer traffics and sells hii physical 
strength or intellectual powers, the farmer his produce, the manufacturer 
his goods to the merchant, the merchant to the consumer, &c. He holds, 
however, and very properly, that the internal commerce is the great mark 
of the happiness of a community, which may be carried by that internal 
commerce to the greatest extent, and its exports and imports be comparatively 
tnfliog; i,e. its happiness, its internal health and strength may, if fortunately 
situated; but not, it roust at the same time be observed, iti external force 
or mdueoce. The case supposed is not likely to eiiit, but it is no doubt 
potrible; that is, it is not contrary to the nature of things. In this book 
wtH be found a very regular attack on the syitem of the balance of trade; 
and Mirabeau proceeds, as Smith would have done, to censure the various 
companies and monopolies which Fredenc had the impolicy to allow, 
or to establish; among others the bank royal, to which Mirabeau makes 
forcible objectioos; and he finishes, as be began, with striking and just 
remarks oo commerce, merchants, and agricumire, the relative aod absolute 
values of vfbicb, io these coocloding pages, be seems to state with proper 
dfocrinMnatkio, 

The resoh is, according to Mirabeau, that the merchant in Pirona, as wall 
as tbe laanafortMTer, bot of a tottering cxistenoe ; that he is a 

•Oft af beim spnogiDg 'ap .Ma expecutioD of some atoiftaaoe to b« 
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NOTES. 


MOftnfa^x)t4[ioU8t}jiprod^)Cdd by tbeiim 
ecofcirtegBii^ 

Tiklbcfr^Mk hlii^uBlad of ikt i€mu« voAt^- 

peaaetof P wtm. Jt open* with ttatinf wd erpJabing the rights and cbimi 
wl;ikh belo»ged to king, derirsd to him from fiettdal principles. Soere 
good obtemtioni follow oa the labject of the coin of t eoontry^ and on Uxes 
in Jfena^L On the labject of taxes, the particular noUoni of the system of 
tbo eomotDiMs appear. Mirabeau is decidedly against all indirect taxes; 
i . €. taxes drawn in the way of custom-bowe and excises, where the consumer 
pays the whole in the ultimate pnce, without being aware ofiL 

Hii arguments appear to me not rery etisfurtory. The case of England 
oocon to him ; his expteasions are remarkable. Cite not to he says, 
^ tha case of England, as you are continually doing; for not to mention the 
temWe consequeneei with which these indirect taxes threaten her prospe'nty 
and her liberties, are you not aware that the civil freedom which every man 
enjoys m that country, remedies, atones for, and bears up against every evil 
and disadvantage ? That England (thai^ks to her situation and constitution) 
u no example on tbu occasion. Can yon, will you, give your own subjects 
the immense advantages which England enjoys Such are the w(vd^ of 
Mirabean. Our civil freedom, he evidently supposes, is the vital principle 
which enables the state to bear up against all its infrrmiues and diseases. 

Fredenc’f own ideas on taxes are justly considered by Mirabeau as not very 
distinct or profound. He created monopolies — the worst of all taxes, and ihen 
used to say, towards the close of hia life, W by should any one complain ? I 
have never, through the whole of my reign, imposed a new tax.” 

Again ; a temble sort of board, consisting of F rench financiers, was formed 
for managing the excises. Every evil followed. After considenng these 
evils, “ Such,” says Mirabeau, “ have been the fruits of the admuiisiration of 
the righti and claims of Frederic; and who can survey this melancholy 
picture,^' he continuea, without being overpowered by compassion for the 
people of Prussia? without being overcome with indignation at the wnters 
who have dared to vaunt and hold up to admiration the system of Frederic? 
Let them not profane, with their unworthy incense, the tomb of an hcro-^jcie 
who was graai enough to admit of our allowing him to have been deceived 
without any dimiMtion of his glory; and who was too great not to make U 
neoefitry to unveil his faults, lest they should acquire an authoniy under ibe 
shadow of his great name.”* 

Mirabeau'i remarks on the military force and resources of Prussia were 
very striking, and might have taught us, as 1 have already mentioned, in later 
timai, ioaportant letsooi. Hiere is a sort of prophecy of the n sore ni e o t of 
Bocpfcptrti before the battle (d Aosleriiti. 



LECTURE XXX. 


GEORGE III. 

I N a late lecture, I endeavoured to conduct you through 
the history of the remaining part of the reign of George II., 
the intrigues that todk place on the fall of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, the merits of the Pelham administration, and of the 
ministry of Lord Chatham. And I more particularly pro- 
posed to you such subjects (the Rebellion of 1745 and others, 
draxW partly from the events of the time, and portly from 
Debrett’fl Debates), as I thought best fitted to supply your 
minds with proper materials of philosophic and political 
reflection. 

But before I proceed to our next subject, the Reign of his 
present Majesty, I must observe that as you read our history 
drawn from the Revoluriou to the present time, more esp^ecially 
as you read the debates in parliament, you will be repeatedly 
called upon to exercise your opinion upon reasonings and 
public measures, that relate to our mtional debt, to taxes, 
excises, Eind topics of this nature ; and it is desirable, as a 
preparation for such reading, that you should acquire some 
notion, as soon as possible, of the nature of a national debt 
and itff consequences ; in short, become acquainted with the 
"great subjects of political economy. 

I should therefore be well pleased, if I could refer you to 
‘ some book or treatise, where elementary explanations re- 
specting afich subjects might be found; but I know of no 
such bmk or treatise. The great work of A. Smith is not an 
elementary book, very far from it ; and your best chance of 
understanding it,, is to read of each chapter as much as you 
can, then go to the next chapter, and so on ; and when you 
have got to the end of the book, begin the book again ; and 
you viQ at length comprehend the whole sufficiently for any 
gWeral porposc. 
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I hare) lata^ seen a treatife by Mr^ Boileau, which I 
|)pped I might hare recommawied to you on thk occasion; 
but I do not *^hmk that it will be found either more simple, or 
more intelligible^ than A. Smith's original work^ from which 
it is avowedly borrowed- 

Since I wrote what I am now delivering, I have met with a 
book lately published— Conversations on Political Economy. 
This appeared to me the elementary book that was wanted ; 
and though there is a doubtful point or two in the more 
profound parts of the science, which is, I believe, rather 
mistaken, still the work seemed to me a work of merit, and 
fitted for your instruction. In this 4>pmion I found Mr. 
Malthus, and Mr. Pryme, our own lecturer on political 
economy, concurring, and therefore I think myself authorized 
to recommend it to you. 

I cannot detain you with observations on political economy; 

I do not lecture on political economy, and there is one of the 
members of our university who does ; and who, I am sure, 
from the purest motives of endeavouring to do good to his 
fellow-creatures, has been, for some time, soliciting your 
attention to these most important, but grave and somewhat 
repulsive subjects. Still, as the plan of my lectures is to 
assist you, if I can, in reading history for yourselves ; and as 
it is quite necessary to the proper comprehension of history 
from the time of the Involution, that you should have some 
proper notion, of at least the nature of a funded debt and of 
loam, and that immediately, I will begin this lecture by a few 
observations on the subject; and by securing your minds, as 
far as I am able, from some of those mistakes and miibppre- 
hensions, that are to be met with in conversation, and^ 
even in books and pamphlets, which undertake to instruct 
the public. I shall be well employed indeed, if I thus apprize 
you of the importance of what may be considered^ as a new^ 
science in the world, the science of political econoiny. I will 
begin with the most common misapprehension of alL 

Property in the stocks being continually bought and sold, 
and passed from one to another, a continual circalation, as it ‘ 
is eddied, of money is kept up; and by the practice of fiinding 
it is supposed that we have, in &ct, fabricated to QurBelves a 
species of factitioas wealth, which answers all the purposes, 
and pmuies to us all the advantages of to much real wealth- 
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'Rie easiest reply I can make to this popular error is, by 
shortly stating, what the nattne of the tuDds really is. The 
whole mystery is no more than this: — A minister wishes to 
borrow a million, we will say, for the equipment of an arma- 
ment; he borrows it therefore from those who have the 
money unoccupied, and he engages that the nation shall give 
them a proper interest for their money for ever. Their names 
are therefore written in public books, with the sums they 
have lent ; and these records of the traDsactions are the 
funds. The books are kept at the Bank, where the interest is 
paid by the government ; and these records give each person 
who belongs to theirr a right to receive such and such sums 
of interest from the public for ever : and these records may 
be broken into pieces, and transferred from one to another. 
But this, and nothing more is done, when stock (as it is 
caM^) is bought or sold. 

Money is brouglit out of society, if I may so speak, and 
given by the person who buys stock, to the person who holds 
it; i. e. who holds one of these rights or records; and he, 
after parting with his record, returns with the money into 
society : and so far the money has circulated — it has been 
given from one man to another ; but there is no fabrication of 
money, or of factitious wealth. The funds are not monty^ 
they only represent money — they represent money that has 
been long ago spent ; but being the records of these original 
loans, and therefore giving to their owners a claim on the 
nation to receive interest for ever, they have no doubt in 
themselves a value, and may be therefore continually bought 
and k>ld ; and this hsis given occasion to all the mystery and 
confusion that has been noticed. 

A more dangerous error is this: — It is continually affirmed 
lhat the greatest part of the money which is borrowed for a 
war is paid awa/ to our artisans, our soldiers, and sailors, 
at our dock-yafds or manufactures, head quarters, 4c, 4c. 
That it never tmvels out of the island ; that it is never lost by 
the state ; that it only passes from one hand to another: and 
that except when the mon^y is paid out of the kingdom to 
our soldiers abroad, or our allies, we are as rich as before. 
This mistake, indeed, the writers on political econofnjuaill 
enable you to avoid ; for you will tee them make a distici%on 
between prodnctiTe labourers and nonproductWes tabourers. 
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will f4 cottrt^ to cmmier* TbcFe tro oertain 
iotrodof^ JOto tlm p*rt of the lubject by a par- 
irfiool of lea^ooars ; bat the distioctioa it tn^ciestly 
t<Hipd for our proaeot purpose, and for all intelligible purpoiefi. 
) tball proceed open it. 

Sopppte we were all toldiers and tailors, i. e. nonproduc- 
tive l^M>nrerB, there would evidently be no one to feed and 
cJotbe lit* To thig preposterous state of ruin we therefore 
approach, the more soldfers and sailors we raise* The money 
that is given to them, and for them, is only the medium by 
means of which food and clothing, arms and accoutrements, 
are transferred to them from those who produce these articles. 
It is not meant to say that soldiers and saik>rs are useless, for 
they defend us ; or that they deserve not what they receive, 
for they receive but little. All that is urged is, that they can 
produce nothing themselves, and that they must neces^rily 
consume part of the produce of those who do ; and that con- 
sequently, the DQore of them we are obliged to maintain for 
any purpose, whether of offence or defence, the pooro* we 
shall be, and the less able to become rich. It is not there- 
fore true, because the money is paid away to our soldiers, 
sailors, public officers, &c., and never goes out of the island, 
that therefore we are not the poorer. And in the former case, 
that of subsidies, loans, &c., when the money obviously does 
go out of the island, then indeed it is allowed by all, that we 
are poorer. 

In these two cases, therefore, the matter is clear, and I shall 
dismiss them. 

Still some further explanation must be given of the manne 
in which we bear our extraordinary loads of taxation. Cer 
tainly there must be some truth in the popular notion, bowerei 
vague, that the money raised by taxes never goes oat of Uu 
kingdom, and that therefore we are not pocJter. 

I must, tfamfore, now propose to your thoughts a distmctioi 
which you must recollect; it is this; the nwmey originall) 
lent fnw time to time by different monied mem to government 
ts always to be carefully set a^prt in your minds fi yir a tiw 
Bsoney that is aftmwards paid e ve ry year by the as th< 

int^Mt^of it The money originally lent, which the funds m 
the fecordt of, m money that has b^ taken from the capital 
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of the ooantiy ; aU tlm is, AKrefore^ pocittre loM ; k has 
hea spent ^ tke •oldio* and his ammonitkni^ the sailor ud 
his ship of war, have at length disappeared and are annihi- 
lated. These were what the money produced ; they are gone* 
The money has been spent, thereibre ; we have it not ; and if 
it had not been so spent, we slKmld haye bad it; it would 
have been left in society to be added to our capital, and thus 
left to increase our means of production or gratification. Hero 
is, therefore, a distinct loss, continually measured and exhi- 
bited by the amount of the national debt. The only good that 
remains is the existence and affluence of those manu&cturefs 
that have been employed in famishing our soldiers and sailors 
with their food, clothing, and implements of war; all the rest 
is loss. But the same cannot be said of the interest that is 
every year paid in consequence of it. 

\hu must now consider by whom this interest is paid, and 
to whom. 

It is paid more or less by every man in the kingdom to the 
annuitants or shareholders who originally lent the principal* 
The interest, then, is paid by one part of society to another 
part of the same society. We have not here an annihilation 
and total destruction of any thing purchased, as in the former 
case. The money is not spent in soldiers and sailors, in gun- 
powder and implements of woi’, in provisions for their support 
in foreign countnes ; it is not spent on objects which imme- 
diately perish without producing any thing but our defence. 
The money is now given by society to certain annuitants, and 
this money may be said not to travel out of the island, and in 
that sense not to make us poorer. The very annuitants them- 
selves pay their full share to the taxes, i. e. they themselves 
pay a part of that money which they are afterwards thcm- 
•sislves again to receive back as their interest ; receive in their 
divideDds at the Bank. 

All thk is true, and may contribute to explain to you the 
maimer in which we pay so much every year, and yet survive 
onr expenses. 

But you are by no meaiys to suppose that the quantity of 
our taxation is a matter of little or no consequeEKre*^ You are 
not to conceive, as is generally done, that becauMT fjie 
eat does not go out of the island, that it is, therefore, of no 
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cwiequeoca bow much is drawn irom ibt pnbHe. It is jrtill 
a Gutter of im]mtance what quantity of money k 

^evBiy year levied ; for, to drop for tlm present our former 
language of productire and unproductive laboupcrs, and to 
adopt language of the most ordinary nature, — Wbat is the 
case before us ? ^The money is taken from one person and 
given to another. Now I may take the money from one 
person and give it to another, and the money may never go 
out of the island ; but it is of great consequence who is the 
person I take it from, and who is the person I give it to. The 
person I take it from may, and indeed must be, in the main, 
one who lives by his industry ; I must be, therefore, very 
careful what I take from him, though I give it to his neigh- 
bour and fellow-citizen ; for otherwise I may materially affect 
bis prosperity — that is, as he is an industrious man, the 
prosperity of the country. * • 

The quantity taken is a most material point. I may re- 
quire from him jo much, that I may injure, dispirit, distress, 
and at length ruin him ; and all this, though the money 
never goes out of the island, and is only paid from one to 
another. 

This leads me to say one word on the subject of taxes. 

The most useful observation which I can make to you is 
this: that all taxes are paid by men out of their income; and, 
therefore, whether a person be a rich man or a poor man, but 
more especially in the latter case, his situation may be made, 
by taxation, to vary downwards from cheerfulness and afflu- 
ence to uncomfortableness and privations, then to penury and 
ill-humour, and at last to wretchedness and sedition. 

A system of taxation may be prevented, by different causes, 
from visibly producing these very ruinous effects ; but it 
always /enda to produce them, and always does produce injury- 
to a certain extent Though its full operation be concealed, 
the weight is not the less in one scale because it is over- 
balanced by opposing weights in the Qther. Tlie pxwperity 
of a nation under a great system of taxation may be very 
striking and very progressive, yet that progress is not, in the 
mean tune, the restrained and retarded by the secret 
opentioo of the load which it drags after it 

But to ocmclude ; aa you read the history from the Revo- 
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Intioii, you will indeed see the national oontmuDy in* 
creasing f aad yon will obaenre, in the debates in paiimnAtt^ 
repeated prophecies that the debt moit soiu deeti^ ns, that 
the practice of borrowing cannot go on, niat the taxes are 
already intolerable, &c. &c. 

As no soch effect has taken place, yon njay be tempted to 
despise all such prophecies and their authors, and will then 
have to despise the first patriots' and statesmen which our 
country has produced, and such a writer on political economy 
as Hume, 

You will therefore observe, that, in the first place, it is the 
monied interest who lend money to a government^ — those who 
have money, for which they are satisfied to receive no more 
than the interest. This descnption of men, if I may use so 
violent a metaphor, is continually from time to time thrown 
off*' from the great circulating wheel of the national prot~ 
parity — of the national prosperity , you will observe; and, 
therefore, if the national prospenty declines, they will not be 
found. 

In the second place, you will observe that it is from the 
produce of the land and labour of the community that the 
interest is to be paid. This interest, therefore, depends also 
upon the prosperity of the country. If therefore, as before, 
that prosperity declines, the interest cannot be paid as it has 
been before ; not, without greater injury and distress. 

It happens that the prosperity of England since the Revo- 
lution has never ceased to be progressive, and this for many 
reasons which could not have been foreseen, and therefore to 
an extent which could not have been expected. Loans on 
this account have been continually made, and the interest 
continually paid. Yet neither are our statesmen nor our 
philosophers to be accused of mistaken principles. It does 
not follow, because a loan was made last year, that it can be 
made this year, nor the contrary. The whole is a qoestion of 
prosperity, and therefope not a little of mere fact and experi- 
msnt at the time when the loan is wanted, and the interest to 
be paid; whether there exist at the time those who have 
money to lend, wbetbCT they have arisen in society in cons^ 
cpience of their successful industry; and again, whether there 
exist a sofficient number of individiials in society wbo can 
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Adr vac&mtj that ts^ whether the new 
wmkMi iPiufcaJ cm be paid. 

The caaker, kpwever^ of a state is taxaticMi. We may 
reiDember, therefOTe, what Swift says to thoee who were 
continually looking for his death : — 

S 

** My good companiDQSy oerer fear^ 

For though you may mistake a year, 

Tliough your prognostics run too Cast, 

They must be venfied at last” 

And if Hume were still alive (who is always referred to as p 
false prophet), he would probably not be, induced, by an^ 
thing that has happened since he wrote, eithc in France or 
this country, to withdraw his observation, nis sally of melan- 
choly pleasantry, ** That princes and states, fighting and 
quarrelling amidst their debts, funds, and public mortga^eSj 
reminded him of nothing but a match of cudgel -playing fought 
in a china-shop.” 

At the close of the late lecture, we arrived, as I ha ' ob- 
served, at the accession of George III. to the throne, and at 
the unexpected diBraission of the great war minister, Mr, Pitt 
to make room for a nobleman at that time far less known 
either in Europe or in England, the Earl of Bute. 

The reign has been in part written by Mr. Adolphus, I am 
given to understand, upon much better sources of information 
than any other writer has yet enjoyed. No reign can be pro- 
perly written till the sovereign is no more, and it is possible 
tliat important materials for the future historian will hereafter 
be {produced ; but in the mean time the history of Adolpbun 
will naturally be received into your studies, and must be 
mentioned and even recommended by me ; and it therefore 
became my duty to direct ray own perusal to this history, 'and 
ascertain whether it wbls neceswoy to accompany my recom- 
meodatioo with any particular remarks. 

1 had not proceeded far, before I i^t with the paragraph 
which 1 shall now read to you. You will be so g ' as to 
mark well «rery word it contains. Yon will k a solcttion 
of aU the materia] phenomena relative to cabin*? , and ministen 
that bare distinguished this memorable reign. The pasMge 
in Adolphus is this 
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^ The Imst two moocrchf bring fomgAen, wiMi op p osed bj 
M. nhtm prince, wbo bad nomerom adbcrenti, m wdl 
the people aa in some of the most illQstrioq^ booses^ con6ded 
a large portion of their poww to a few diatinguished families, 
in order to secure possession of the crown. These families, 
strengthened by union and exclusive inflolnce, became not 
only independent of, but in many respects superior to, the 
throne. Swayed by a predilection for their continental domi- 
nions, the first two sovereigns of the House of Hanover in- 
cu red severe animadversions from the members of oppoahion; 
Ejid the necessity of frequent justifications rendering them 
stJI more dependent on the leaders of the ministerial party, 
reduced them almost to a state of pupilage. 

** But the new kin^: (George III.) being exempt from foreign 
partialities, ascenJiiig the throne at a period when the claims 
of tfie exiled fiuiiily were f alien into contempt, was enabled to 
emancipate hiPitelf from the restraint to which his ancestors 
had submitted. The Earl of Bute formed the plan of breaking 
the phah T »- wb' h roiistuut d and supported the ministry, 
and ini^ the ndcpendence of the crown, by a moderate 

exertion o*’ tlie cor^'^ti^:t^onal pierogativf‘. This plan in itself 
was wcil conceived and necessary, but tlie Earl of Bute was 
not a proper person to carry it into effect. He was not con- 
nected, either by blood or by familiar intercourse, with the 
leading families in England ; he was not versed in the arts of 
popularity, nor used to the struggles of parliamentary oppo- 
sition; and his manners were cold, reserved, and unconcili- 
Hting. Prejudices were easily excited against him as a native 
t*f Scotland, and he could only oppose to a popular and tri- 
umphant administration, and a long established system, such 
friends as hope or interest might supply, and the personal 
estetoi of the king, which was rendered l valuable by the 
odium attached to the name of Gvourite/' 

I must confess that it wa* wn _ soi - e pain that I first read 
this •"'^niarkable paragraph, and not without some surprise. 

T at the system here described had been really the system 
of U*. , I nad always indeed conceived ; and that it had 

beau »o itemed by Mr. Burke, so early as the yay 1770, 
I was well aware. But certainly 1 had not expecied to see 
the system avowed by any one, writing, as it tt understood^ 
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CHl Uftfi Yory be»t antbority, stiD less drfended by one who 
to himaelf the character of an historian of England. 
Yet such is the fiuH, 

I cannot auent to the propriety of the opinions and prin- 
dplea of this writer, and yet I have no other history, at least, 
this is the most tegular history that I have to offer you for 
your future study. 

The history of Belsham is a work (as I have already men- 
tioned) of more merit than would at first sight be supposed. 
But in the year 1793, after the breaking out of the French 
war, it loses the character of history, and becomes little more 
than a political jmmphlet; and through the whole of the 
reign of his present majesty, it is so written that it must be 
considered as a statement, whether just or not, but certainly 
only as a statement on one side of the question ; and* must 
therefore, at all events, be compared with the statemenl'on 
the other side, i. e, with the history of Adolphus. 

On every account, therefore, I must present to you the 
work of Adolphus, and leave it to its influence on your 
minds. 

But if this (which I have just read) be the paragraph with 
which it opens, if these be the principles on which it is 
written, and if the system just described be one which he 
conceives was reasonably recommended to the sovereign, I 
have no alternative but to state what I apprehend to he very 
serious objections to these principles and to this system ; and 
I must do BO, however disagreeable may be the discussion (aS 
it certainly is) into which I must thus be drawn. 

The leading transactions of the reign, prior to the dispute 
with the American colonies, could furnish me indeed with no 
reflections of a more pleasing nature than can this paragraph 
of Adolphus. You will read them in the history, and you 
must be left to recui them, not Aror them from’* me; they 
scarcely fall within my province. But the prindples of the 
system on which this or anj^ other reign is conducted, really 
come within the description of the more appropriate topics of 
a lecturer on history. And I shall therefore, on the whole, 
•maka the ensuing lecture a mere cpmment on the parmgrt^ 
,L bare^^lptrfL And 1 have onlyTurther to observe, that while 
you are poDi^ering such points as will neoesearily pass in 
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review before us, you will in reality be coaaidenDg the moet 
delicate, curious, and critical questions that beloQg^ to the 
English constitution. 

To return, therefore, to the paragraph I have just read. 
In the first place, I should hope that there is a certain air 
about the plan itself (as described by Adolphus), a certain 
want of proper sentiment that would, to youthful minds like 
yours, be not very congenial. I will speak of the necessity 
of it hereafter, but in limine,’^ and on the first view of it, 
what is it ? 

The two first monarchs of the Brunswick line, it seems, 
confided a large portion of their power to a “ few distinguished 
families." But why ? hi order to secure possession of the 
crown. Avery adequate reason, no doubt; and if they in 
consequence succeeded in their wishes, neither the people of 
England, nor any princes of that Brunswick line, should 
readily forget their obligation. 

Again i—swayed, it seems, by a predilection for their con- 
tinental dominions, the two first sovereigns of the House of 
Hanover incurred severe animadversion from the members of 
opposition, and the necessity of frequent justification, render- 
ing them still more dependent on the leaders of the ministerial 
party, reduced them almost to a state of pupilage ; i. e, I fear, 
the leaders of this ministenal (then the Whig) party, not only 
supported their sovereigns, but did so considerably at the 
hazard of their good name ; not only supported them as sove- 
reigns of England, but as Electors of Hanover ; indulged them 
even in their predilections for their continental dominions, and 
had such merit with their sovereigns in consequence of the 
sacrifices they thus made, that these sovereigns could not 
avoid acceding to any wishes they expressed, and any mea- 
sures they proposed. 

This may be indeed the case ; but if it be, it is no very 
good preparation for the statement which Adolphus immedi- 
ately subjoins. “ The new king," says he, being exempt 
from foreign partialities, and as<^ndiDg the throne at a jjeriod 
when the claims of the exiled family were fallen into contempt, 
was enabled to emancipate himself from the restraint to wh^ 
his ancestors had submitted. The Earl of Bate fonned the 
plan of breaking the phalanx,** Ac, kc. 
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. "Om MW kiflg be enbled by tbese cb%vmstance» 

(m therefore justified in 

&ih%isg*liiai tlras to mucipate himself? So much ktr the 
ofigUml coQo^iiioa of the plan^ which Mr. Adolji^as has 
thought well ccooeirecL Bat was, iodeed, this plan so neces- 
tttiy as he states it to hare been ? You most consider this for 
yowselrefl. 

Yon are sappoeed to be now reading that part of the h^ 
toty of England which bears npon this particalar point What 
was the papilage to which George 1. was reduced ? Did the 
Whig families presume to thwart him in his expensive treaties 
and entangled intrigues, to secure the gr^t objects of his 
policy, the possession of Bremen and Verdun; i. e. (as he 
thought) the prosperity of his electoral dominions ? Far from 
it Did not tiiey consider their acquiescence as the price of 
his favour, or rath^ as the price that was to be paid fonthe 
expulsion of the Stuarts and the Revolution of 1688 ? Did 
not the Whig ministers and their sovereigns think the power 
and prosperity of each necessary to the best interests of the 
other? Was there more of pupilage and dependence in this 
connexion, than ore always to be found in the connexion of 
men who are bound to each other by an interchajige of bene- 
fits in support of laudable objects ? 

What are we to say of Sir R. Walpole? Is not the great 
fault of Sir Robert at all times a too great anxiety for the 
personal favour of his sovereign ; a too great readiness to 
make sacrifices to obtain it ; an almost puerile terror of 
losing his place, when George II. began to reign, and had 
dismissed him with an mtention of making Sir Stephen 
Compton minister ; an un^llingness to lose it to the last 
mommit of his administration, when Pulteney became tri- 
umphant? 

George I. seems to have had no difficulty in keeping his 
favourite miniateT Lord Stanhope, in power. His courtier, 
the Eari of Sunderland, was always of far more consequence 
in the state than he deserved. Sir R. Walpole obtained not 
the apiponority which be always merited, till his rivals were 
dead, or had been dbgmced by the South Sea scheme. Sir 
Robert waa, from the mere iqq>rebeaidOD of losing his place, 
oU^ged tdlndfer hk own peramt/ esemy, and the raemy of 
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his king and country, Lord Bolingbroke, to retuiu. All the 
terms be could make with the sprereign an^ his nustresa 
were, that thia dangerous man should not appear again in 
the Houae of Lorda. What is there here of pupilage in the 
sovereign ? The influence of Sir IL Walpole arose from his 
own personaJ merit ; first, with the House of Commons ; and, 
secondly, with Queen Caroline, jwbo assisted him : not m 
managing the House of Comnaons, and thereby controlling 
the king ; but in managing the king, and therefore in appear- 
ing to that house as the man who was honoured with his 
confidence and favour 

The only two instances in which the wishes of the Bovercign 
were thwarted, were, when the Pelhams overpowered Lord 
Carteret, though the avowed favourite of his master, and 
when Mr. Pitt was admitted into office, though personally 
disljljed by the king. 

In the former of these instances, the Pelhams were more 
approved of by the country than their rival Lord Carteret ; 
they were known to be less ready than he, to go every length 
which the king might wish in the politics of the continenL 
That they afterwards made too great sacrifices to him in these 
points, particularly the Duke of Newcastle, more than they 
could well justify to themselves, only serves to show bow im- 
portant they thought the king’s favour, and how necessary to 
their continuance in office. 

In the last instance, of Mr. Pitt, was not the real objection 
to him the superiority of his merit? That he was conscioui 
of his high talents, and bad not the servility of those who- 
have nothing but servility to depend upon. Yet, in the event, 
did not even Mr. Pitt submit to German system of pwli- 
tics, when he became himself a minister ? Contrary to all his 
former opinions, repeatedly avowed with all the fervour of his 
eloquence, did he not declare that this system was a mill 
atone round his neck, with which be entered into office ? For 
what reason did he sufl^ it to remain there, but because he 
found the court too powerful ? 

You will thmfore consider, as yon read the history, bow. 
far tbe fiunilies, or ministers, did become (as Adolpbnr 
insiste) not only indqiendeDt of, hbi in many respects si^wrior 
to the throne; and, again, even admitting the fi^rt, Jkiw Acs 
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tfaftgr cootiarae to, at the acceaoon of liif preteot 

m i y ai ty , . 

The plan, bowerer, of Lord Bote for their snbjngation, as 
it would have beea called, when once conceived, was without 
much difficulty carried ipto execution. 

Mr. Pitt's power was'^foqnded on his superior abilities, and 
the high opinion of the pubtrc ; that of tfie Duke of Newcastle, 
on his family and political connexions : both were attached to 
the principles of Whiggism. 

But Mr, Pitt despised the duke, and the duke hated and 
feared Mr. Pitt. Mr. Pitt was unfortunately too conscious 
of hifl own superior talents; overbearing and unaccommo- 
dating, even to his distinguished relative, Lord Temple. It 
was no difficult matter, therefore, for tlie king, first, to drive 
Mr, PHt from office ; then the Duke of Newcastle ; then Lord 
Rockingham, who came in as a Whig minister, without Mr. 
Pitt; then Mr. Pitt, who came in as a Whig minister, without 
Lord Rockingham. And so to manage the mistakes, the 
feelings, and the virtues of all concerned, as to destroy tlic 
confidence of all parties in themselves and in each other, and 
by the aid of such men of talents as were ambitious, and of 
such men of property and connexion as were inclined to the 
court, to continue for ten or twelve years, a sort of running 
ight with the Whigs and their principles, till the ministry of 
Lord North was found sufficiently stable and accommodating 
to serve all the purposes and gratify all the wishes of the 
patrons e)f the new system. And it was not necessary to pro- 
ceed farther in the way of experimental administrations, to 
determine the least possible quantity of Whiggism by which 
the business of the coug^ could be conducted. But are 
these proceedings (the consequences of this new system) in 
reality deserving of the approbation of any intelligent historian 
of England ? 

It is not to be supposed that the new system was much 
reliabed by the nation (at that time sufficiently near the 
Bevolution and the rebellion of 1746 to be food of Whiggism), 
or at all relished, more particularly by the metropolis (always 
the moft enUghteoed part of every community). ^ Ihe young 
m o nar oh and bis co^ became su4<^enty unpopular: bis 
lereos were disturbed^by petitions, th^ talked^of the prind- 
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<kmmd f fc rt i pnl i r nibtiiiwMria on eV«ry oocujoQi tdW 
th0ir awm iSofont wdtnnmltQoaB isa&z>dt. 

I do ttot eotdr into the detail of tbeie ocofurenees, that bo 
nnbappitj 'marked the opening yean pf hit majesty's adminis- 
tratkm. But it is pfcessary to say* m a word, tiaJt dicy did 
no credit to the new syglem, or to its achriserB, 

It ifi easy to talk of sedition and fiewtion; the licentkmanesi 
of the people ; the ignorance and the brutality of the mob of 
a m^ropolia They who see a monarch, amiable and respect- 
able in hia nature, in the full exerciae of erery private and 
dcnnestic virtue, ascend his throne in the bk^m of youth, 
amid the shouts and applaules of his subjects j and then, 
without any national calamity, or rather amid the highest 
national proeperity, suddenly cease to be the object of admi- 
ratkm; find his palaces resounding with complaints, his 
courts of justice w^h prosecutions for libels, and his highways 
with uproar — they who can think that sucb general terms as 
" faction,*' ** sedition,*' licentiousness,** are a sufficient so- 
lution of such phenomena, may pride themselTes, if they 
please, on their loyalty, as they might, with equal reason, on 
their sagacity. But philosopher# and statesmen are not likely 
to acquiesce in reasons so supeifficial, and will not be quite so 
ready to suppose, that, in a time of public and exterior pro^ 
penty, every thing can be going wrong in the initrior at ^ . 
community, unleas some mistakes of a very unfortunate 
ture have been made by those, who are intrusted with the 
nianagement of its concerns. - > ^ 

But to return to the new system, and to the original 
sityau account of which it was adoftoj. One final Qluitratioii 
of thk tieeesaity may be offered in a few words. 

. " Tile Earl of Bute,” to use the words of the histonan, 

" wiy not a proper person to carry this plan into effect; not 
either by Jblood or by familiar IntercooTM, with 
thto iMSog lamiEes^ England ; not versed in the arts of po- 
imltT^aid notsuied to paiiiameotary oppotHioo ; afiatmof 
Scottand^iritfa klotbing to oppose toa popular and triumpbt^ 
iyhniniatfatkMB^ but s^ fiienda as ho|e and mtercstjBiigfcf 
supply, end penoosl esteem of tbe king.^ 

^ irords of the bistoAu: hkt what bas^bm the 

sa ^ 
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uiweceMirjr has beec this, oaw plan of ^gotarnmeot, 
his popiFItti u/ev^ fooiMl it necemrjr to nbrnit to 
the calamity a Whig ministry hot for thm short years 
^ (ftiictfy speaking not so often)^ at three different interrak, 
dming a reign of half a century. ^ 

Bat\o dwell a little longer on the necessity of the case. 

Lord Bote most supposed to have understood the records 
of the past Tcry differently from what they can now be under- 
stood. 

Had there ever appeared in these Whig families, in the 
Walpoles^ in the Townshends, and the Pelhams, any opinions 
inconsistent with the reverence' that was due to their sove- 
reign ; any improper disregard of the interests of the preroga- 
tive ; any idle ebullitions of unqualified democracy that could 
disquiet or displease a monarch of the Brunswick race? • The 
more ardent friends of the popular |>art gf the constitution 
may indeed think that, with all their merits, the Whig 
funilieB have had their faults ; that they first made, and never 
afterwards repealed or modified the Septennial Bill; that they 
sacrificed the interests of England to those of Hanover, as 
their sovereigns required ; that at all times they were quietists 
rather than reformers. These accusations may be preferred 
against them by the more ardent friends of the popular part 
4>f our constitution ; but the friends of the monarchical part 
had 'tto accuutioQ to offer, ^j^ieir only lomblaDoe of com- 
plaint was this, that the soTeraign conld not comfortably rule 
baiby means of the Whig families; that is, could not be inde- 
pradent. Lord Bute should have considered bow exaggerated 
was this sort of statement; should have reflected well on the 
nkture of a limited monarchy ; whether the existenoe of some 
rastniint was not implied in the very notkm aS it What 
itatiauit,fftbe4acU were coolly examined, conld be sap^oeed , 
less Hum that td which, through the mediam of the Whig 
Aunilies, the monarchs of the Broosioek line had been 
■xposed? What restraint more easy to the motwrch; what 
iaam oieditable to the nobit^; what restraiafloa. the monarch 
'tern tikdy to debanefa^the nunds of the people hy flUmg them 
mtthsnya nif s on a bl sn^kiostrfffiehrownhBportoDee: what 
m » i) B sds had mlsttoty to afl oooeediBdt The troth is, that 
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tfacrt, wu OB the wtKde Bio okieamtffyr CU« pin of Lot^ 
Btite— nac^ tite oentraiy ; and tfaaiv Vu a toy aahat 
preliminafj etjedim to it on the grotmdi of tentimeiit ftod 
feefing; on the whole, I see Mt how mny one who bis 
meditated on sabjecta of goremment sunney the adoption 
of thie new syatem with any other ientiments than those of 
the most disthict pain and unequivocal regret. ^ 

For it ifl always to be remembered that it is the spirit with 
wfaioh a constitution is in practice administered, that is the 
great point of consequence, far more than the letter of the 
law. It was therefore very properly specified by Gleorge II., 
in his speech at the breaking out of the Rebellion in 1746, 
that the " fitaxtms of the constitution should ever be the rule 
of bis conduct.” That sort of discretionary power, which 
must at every turn be lodged somewhere or other, becomes 
th^Afeguard or the enemy of the civil freedom of the com- 
munity, just as it is, or is not, exercised in a constitutional 
manner, in favour of the subject What then is to be the 
consequence, if every thing is to be administered in that 
spirit which would be approved of by a monarch and his 
courtiers, such as monarchs and courtiers, without the slightest 
disrespect to them, may generally be expected, on the common 
principles of our common nature, to be found, and gifted with 
whatever measure you please of natural good sense and bene- 
volence ; what is to be the consequence (as every topic that 
respects either the polity or the affairs of a nation admits at 
least of a debate) if in every question the king and his friends 
are to give the tone, and if they who differ from the court 
side of the question are to be esteemed no longer the friends 
of their king, and are to be set apart from their fellow 
subjects as those who are the last to be honoured with the 
royal favour ? i. e. according to the new system of govemmeot 
tl» hmt who are to appear in the caltinet, or-the great offices 
of sCate> or are to beco^ king’s counsel, or post captains, or 
offieeca of excise or customs, or rise in the army, or reoa i ye 
rertf sis srieal patjwoage, or have chancellor's Hvingi, or be 
rte w ated te the beach; to be the hst thqpiselves who axe to b^ 
sopfMioted; and te<kad the same system of sOent diseosw- 
tewtec rtrtendfid 'W tbsir cristidro tad dep^Mlents, fhsir 
friends and coanexieM: In the mean time, DO oooftplaiBC 
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Hia kmg biti a^bt 
b£i o#^timmt»^ "ind his awb ofitcem through 
' bfWy <tepirtxneikt of the state ; one man can dischai^ an 
offito 88 well 88 anotho' ; reasons of preference liiay teiet, bat 
oftbese the consthutkHi has left the king the sole judge. We 
may ftiat he is Hi advised ; that the men preferred are not 
the bff ; tixat they have won their situations not so much by 
their known merits as by their known servility : all tfiis we 
may say, and say truly, and the only answer returned will be, 
that we want the office for ourselves, and perhaps that we are 
factious and disloyal. 

In the mean time, while the country becomes more and 
more crvilixed, it becomes more and more difficult for every 
man to provide for a family without sinking his rank in society. 
Professions are more and more preferred for the younger 
branches. The candidates for patronage continually inciWse ; 
and if no patronage is to descend but through the medium of 
the king’s friends ; if none is to be gained but by those who 
profess and support high maxims of government on every oc- 
casion, what is to be the result? 

Perhaps a word may not be uttered all this time by the 
court, or its friends, or its partisans, apparently unfavourable 
to the constitution of the country ; certainly not a word con- 
fradictory to the letter of its laws, or the form of its institu- 
tions. (^vemment must be supported ; who can doubt it ? 
The crown must have its weight in tbe system; assuredly — if 
not by prerogative, as in former times, by influence ; by posts, 
places, ahd even sinecures. The friends of a limited monarchy 
are not very well prepared to deny this, and speak rather of 
the measure of these things than of the things themselves ; 
and thus it happens, that well meaning, independent, and 
even sensible men either adopt, or do not oppose tbe new 
system, and do imt perceive that tbe vital principle by which 
tbe constitQtkm of these kingdoms, though always mks letter 
a strong arbitrary monarchy, was heretofore in m practice 
leodtttd m benign bmtted monarchy, and to all easratial 
pnrpooes # free government ; that this vital prindpla is in 
trvft endangered to the utmost; that it must gradually 
dadbUtM the new s yi torf grows uphs strength and maturity, 
aai*the hrait u ltinute ly be the appetiranee in our own 
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goFernment of that torpor wd gmor»l fterri&y which umk 
a goTenuada^ more, or lest arbitrary Hke the old goreniment 
of France «x>d^ Looia XIV. AU this, or some recoil of a 
furioas nature diracUy the rcTene, from the inpposed peril 
and despair of the case. 

Extremes can be right on no side. The king is not to be a 
cipher in the state ; he is to select his ministers and ^bnrants 
from the public men which the country supplies ; bat it is 
the proper exercUe of this ditcretionary poser that is the 
question before us; this should become the subject of 
your reflections as you read the history of this coxintry fiopi 
the Revolution downwards ; for it is this that is the hinge (if 
I may be allowed the expression) on which the constitution 
of the country really turns ; this proper exercise of the discre- 
tionary power lodged by the constitution in the great executive 
magistrate to choose his ministers and servants; and as it 
would be one extreme to leave him no exercise of his judgment, 
or no powers of choice, on the one hand ; so is it, on the other 
hand, another extreme to lay down, and have it avowed as 
a system, that the government shall always be carried on by 
those whom he or the court think proper to denominate his 
friends. 

Times and circumstances, the nature and characters ,of 
public men, must teach their own lessons; a subject of this 
singular, delicate, and impalpable nature cannot be marked 
out by the line and the rule ; but we may say, and cannot 
say it too often, that if the only road to honours and power is 
the mere personal favour of the sovereign, then, that those 
men alone will be found from time to time possessed of 
honoors and power who are favourable to the maxims of 
prerogativB — to the principles of harsh government; who are 
.very indolgeat critics of the measures of ministers ; who are 
▼tty carelm auditors of the public expense; who are not 
made tmeaty by sinecures, jobs, and pensions ; who are 
not veryleady to try or punish public defaulters, unless they 
be miied the writers of libels ; who are, in a word, always 
nnwittiDg to assist, or rather who are always willing to impede 
in its operations the democratic part of oar mixed coisttitii- 
tioQ. Whether it be by such am and inch prindplaa ihat 
the eonstitiition of these kkigdoms has been saved (Mi to 
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of our Tii^^ tmd oorduriesV), 

bONurM JoO»M II^ Ifom Lord BoKngbloko^ from the 
J oOflW to of 1716 ODd 17^ ami aboro all, from that mkaoti 
idodcDOj to detoriorttioo whieb baloogi to erery Unog rahi* 
aUe among nmnldnd ; whether it ie to Baeh men mod snch 
prindpki that we are to ascribe the freedom of thia oOontry 
at tbi^aoment, must be left to the consideration of thoee wbo 
can their inqtiiries beyond the ibni» of things into their 
principles and essence; and who 'will soon pcrceire that 
however necessary to every civil policy most be its ranks and 
eetablfshments, its officers and magistrates, and above all, its 
great magii^trate the king as supreme ; that ail this is bat an 
inferior and even (if I may use such an expression) but a 
vulgar part of the whole, for it is what has been accomplished 
by France and Austria, and every other monarchy in Europe ; 
and that the real and rare, and above all price ineaticdable 
peculiarity of our constitution, is that democratic principle 
which can pervade and influence the whole, and yet not produce 
(its more natural fruits) confusion, disorder, and folly, but act 
in perfect consistence with the peace and best interests of the 
state; and which, whenever it becomes extinct, and can no 
longer thus influence and pervade the whole (from whatever 
cause the extinction may take place), a new system that has 
betrayed the constitution, the necessities of the timet which 
hare destroyed its maxims, either or both ; whatever be the 
catise or the system that, in a word, leaves men of talents 
and property without popular motives of aetkm, will assure 
edly, sooner or later, leave this great kingdom no longer to be 
dlitmguisbod from others that do, or have existed, on the con- 
tinent or elsewhere ; its lower orders without spirit, its middle 
ranks without opinions, its public assemblies witbout weighty 
and its kinga without a people. 

Before the Revi^atioQ, the fevourites of oar monarchs were 
ofttti driven away fifom the sorereign, fined, nnpnsoiied, or 
executed; and democratic paK of our consriAtioii, <m 
diese occasions, rushed forth (if I may be allowsd tbe expres- 
sion) to teach die monarchical part its proper duties in its 
own"^ rode and unceremonious manDcr* But these were, in 
feet, mm or less, revohitkmi in the go vur amen t. It is not 
flmi that we can wUi, in our own timm, tbe pmonal 
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dimeter of <mr torareign tcybe hombled, or tba teolte mad 
fuCags, thmt iMy bm sore or ksi imepmrmbte from miqr berm* 
ditery wtarar m erown, to be brotight before the tnbvmml, 
and YiBited by ibe dirept cmeure tbe comnumity, ^To iet 
n array demoomcy against moomxcby, and merely to lemre 
tbe one to oorrect the mistakes and punish tbe ofiiences of 
the other^ is no very refined or rational expedient for the 
management of a state.. It is erery thing the revjfte. It 
may hare been resorted to by men who were hurried on by 
the torrent of circumstances, like our ancestors in the time of 
Charles I., or the patriots of Greece and Rome? who con- 
ceived they had no other resouroe against tyranny and 
oppression; but the pohticians of a highly civilixed and 
intelligent country will always consider any open collision in 
the state as the greatest of all calamities, unless it be the 
absence of civil freedom itself ; and they will therefore look 
round very carefully to find, if possible, some expedient for 
the proper management of a community under a mixed 
monarchical system of government, the representative assem- 
bly having the power of taxation, and the king the power of 
dissolving them. 

Now to those who are meditating the subject of a good 
constitution of government in this elementary manner, an 
aristocracy would first present itself; and at length an aris* 
tocracy with popular feelings would appear, as I conceive, 
the great desideratum. From such an aristocracy men might 
be chosen who might be ministers, not favourites ; who could 
sympathize with the democratic part of the constitution, yet 
be naturally attached to the office and prerogative of the 
•ovareign, might be themselves objects of love and respect to 
the one, and of kindness and esteem to thb ot^r ; of confi- 
dence to both. 

But how is such an aristocracy — an aristocracy with 
popular feehngs, to be found ? It could not well be generated 
by men institotion ; none such has ever appeared In tbe 
wocifL A Baooarch may be easily created; the people we 
have abaady ; but where is to be found such a eemeBt of 
tbe two, as an aristocracy wifix popular feeHngs? Bet an 
order of men apart? gm them privilc^ and titW of boww; 
and you ratee a nobility ; but it will only be to leavp tihem 
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to Irit^ ^ wyw i gn ^ fO a^lP^ tbe to 

feiffllrttt Bnl imfediM . ta th^ yht 

bf the nobW of Temcei eiw t^a feudal 

Fc)ftlice, nooe^ of these we the exact 
dl^ptkm of tat^ m vn^S for. 

ffw I mtat confeu H y)pears to me, tb^ we weije fiir- 
nlshod Tery tolerably with what we could detur^ when we 
bad the arietocracy of England such as it existed -during the 
rs^ns of George I. and George II. Courider it in all ita 
fuBCtioDf, relations, opinions, feelings : a nobility who were 
graced with pririleges and honours; armed with property 
and power; who had placed the reigning family on the 
throne, but who had done this on popular principles ; who 
were thus bound to the king, but were also pledged to the 
people ; who were connected with the sovereign by the enjoy- 
ment and expectation of titles and offices, and yet united tto 
the people, first, by a common resistance to an arbitrary 
power, then by common laws, common maxims and opinions, 
religious and political, mutual respect, common interests of 
property and security; and were even allied and interwoven 
into the mass of their fellow-citbtens by mingling, through 
the medium of their dearest relations, in tlie democratic 
branch of the legislature. A more favourable situation of 
tbmgs could not well be supposed by the most sanguine 
speculator on the social union of mankind. The misfortune 
would jandoubtedly be, that even this aristocracy might not 
be sufficiently jealous of the prerogative of the crown, not 
sufficiently alive to the claims and rights of the subject But 
on the whole, a considerable approach would be made to 
secure, in a peaceful and steady manner, the in^in interest of 
all the constituent pw/ts of the community. 

Hare we nltist come to a pause. It is now that the new , 
syttwn of Lord Bute presents itself. It was the very eod and 
am of this new system to destroy this very aristocracy^ at 
least that part of this aristocracy with which we are at 
praaent concerned ; that part more particularly disringuiBbed 
for its more popular principles, rocemog coofldenoe alike 
froaa Ae fovbar of the sovereign, and the approbatioct and 
grsdCttnda Farfi^ turnmg a to the great 

poiyibam to which it miiFfat hmvA been fof -from, 
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bnoging it^lbrwsfdi to. the dochaige of Ae mod 
bttbiig ojfioo* bf wfaidb k wtts c^NiUe,^ it wi* the imtiapdiete 
of the mem to coontertct aU inch pnipoiee, to 

dimgaitl aU inch offioee, to entactam br oUm yicwn of the 
consdtntioo of England, or of the benefits to be derived from 
any coostitation of gorennneDt; to provide in a manner 
totally dt&rent| for the dignity and happnneat of the sove- 
reign, for the respectability of the aristocracy, and for the 
welfare of the people. 

Acc<Mding to the new system, the king was to be as inde- 
pendent of his aristocracy, and not as intermingled as possible 
in all their interests and sympathies ; to be rescued from the 
necessity of sharing hil' consequence With any order, or any 
individuals of that order. He was to rule by men who 
looked only to the throne, not by the Whig families who had 
sonfe* respect for themselves, as well as reverence for the 
monarch ; tmd who looked also to the people. He was to 
choose his ministers, and that entirely as his own partialities 
directed him ; that is, favourites,*' under the title of friends, 
were to be preferred as fit objects of his Q^^nfidence, to men 
who had characters and opinions of their own, and who 
therefore could operate with a salutary influence on his. But 
this was not alL Great efforts were to be made to accomplish 
this destruction of the political influence and popular feelings 
of the Whig femilies ; a miserable system of intrigue was to 
be entowl upon. The least honourable men of each knot 
and division of the aristocracy were to be brought over to the 
court party, the better to destroy all confidence and union 
among those who remained ; to divide, and therefore rule; to 
degrade, and therefore render insignificant, was the very 
scheme and essence of the plan, involved in the very anppo- 
sUioQ of iL And these new converts, these deserters and 
stragglers from their family and party attachments, from the 
notiicms their ancestors, from the popular sympathies by 
which they had hitherto been so honourably distingniabed, 
these irere the men wbo were to be associated as friends and 
&miliars to the bosom of th^ sovereign. The people ths 
HMsn thne wm to lose their former respect for men, 

whom they were now to see motoaHy ht^png a^ ummmg 
each other; and even fix the sover e ig n hnnaM^, whom they 
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INM Venice, l# tbeyi^oold i«d^ opon 

ud Mlflili pftiinoQs of 

^ T ccM&f^ tkftt H ip f em to m, a noro oafaappy expedient 
ibtfi ^ MW •yitan ocmid not well haTe been deyked, for 
pM^nTia g ifae exdnetioo of erery tlnng ram aiVd preoioviB in 
Uns^cdttttitotioo of oar goremmeot, for defttroyrng the British 
patriotum of the monarch, the Briluh spirit ot the" nobility ^ 
tile British loyalty of the people. Prerogatiye was to remain, 
and privilege was to remain, and obedience was to remain ; 
but all these necessary elements of government were to lose 
flieir former sympathies, limits, and nature : they were no 
longer to be what they were made the Revolution of 1688. 

The maxims of a cobrt are not the Venrity of a court ; ser- 
vility is not loyalty ; and attachment to civil freedom not re- 
publicanism. It may answer well to the designing on each 
side, to confoond principles and characters in themselves *dis- 
tinct But when proper allowance has been meule, and pardon 
extended to the unavoidable faults and mistakes of public men 
and private men of every description, of parties and of their 
leaders, it will alfrays be competent for any one who really 
understands the mixed and free constitution of this country, 
if he pleases, to distinguish from each other those who think 
too exclusively of the king, those who think too exclusively of 
the people ; and those who are not only virtuous, but wise 
enough to think of the best interests of both. 1 condescend 
not to speak of those, who think only of themselves, who have 
no political principle at all, who mean only to get place or 
preferment in their profession. 

Here I had been accustomed to mid the lecture, after I bad 
referred my bearers to Burke's Thoughts on the fmsent BIs- 
contfiuts, to other pamphlets of the time, and to the genial 
principles ^ Lord Bolingbroke's writings, as contrast^ with 
those of Mr. Burke ; but in the year 1823, 1 bad been struck < 
witii certain appearances that I had observed in and out of 
parfiament, and 1 from that time always ended the lecture, by 
subjeimng what I shall now read, written, ym will mDcmher, 
m the year 1923. 

lUs MW' syatMi had a tssdeacy to inersaae servility in the 
nation in the way 1 have saggested; bwt it did wot foUow, 
•l»Hh H it did »»i.d b 
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Buutttafaooldeiti^^ 

in a country See Um ipint of ftwdoai; Urn ipkit tb«t 
DatmmUy Moogs to tbo oemaarkk wd lawa&ctQring 
claMMr ** affloenoe wl impoitaoce, Bot in 

thk case it will hare, undoubtedly^ an efiect in gnring to thia 
tpirit, aa eidubited in tbeee claaaea, a more republican tone 
and feeling. The new system has gone &r to destroy the 
Whig femilfes and their inflnence. It is possible alao that 
the great eventa of modem times, that miatikes of the Whiga 
tbexnaelrea, that the fickle nature of human opinions, that all, 
or any of these, may have contributed to the same effect ; but 
aiiy change of this kind will be, to all who love the epnstitu- 
*^tion of their country, and who, I must presume to add, have 
examined and understand it, a circumstance deeply to be 
lamented. For a fearful void, an arena that may very easily 
be bdvered with tumult and bloodshed, is immediately dis- 
doeed when the monarch is set on one side, and the people 
on the other, aftd an aristocracy with popular feelings is 
withdrawn from between them. It can never have been the 
interest of the people, still less of the crown, to have any 
alteration like this in our political system. What may not be 
the fortunes of our constitution, and the experiments to which 
it may be exposed, if the ancient friends of liberty, the friends 
of liberty upon the ancient and tried model, are no longer to 
be treated with confidence and respect ? 

When Mr. Burke had to defend his country, as he con- 
ceived, from the democratic principles of France, it was to 
the Wbigs and their principles, and the Revolution of 1688, 
that he appealed. Mr. Sheridan, in like manner, with dijfectJy 
oppo^te opinions, did the same ; and it was for the people of 
England to decide between them. Nothing could be naore 
valuable to a community than to have, at any crisis like this, 
a oommon teat and standard to which they could ref^. 
Natbing be so important to a nation already poMoased of 
proaperitj freedom to so remarkable a degree; nodung 
so important, as a ready means like this, of protecting them- 
selves fixHa the heats and delusions of particuhr sea sons , as 
a ready means, at all of distinga^ing from each otfier 
the af spccalaiiofi and the man of sense. 

In a word, they who have proposed and patrtoisod the Isew 
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j tbe p«e^ if 3B«^nd; io^re or 
f w>flii^ IrM fate M tiiptdtaaeid 


by Rtmer «* the entliiiaAii, the niturtl and traaquH death, 
flf the Britifh conetittition ; or they hare preparmg a*, 
oa the other h^ for the influence of tboee who are deiircma 
to refer every thing to‘ the people, to their public meetingi, 
their reedutioQfl and addresees, their will, in short, and thdr 
wisdom, when enlightened by the press, to be produced On 
Mery occasion, and to be con^er^ as a specific f(» every 


political disease that can approach us. But such an order 
of tbingi is republicanism, under whatever name it may be 
disguised. ^ 


Such a government may be better for America : by some it 
may be thought better for England ; but it is not the consti- 
tution of England, and on this head, at least, let no mistakes 
be made. * * 

Any efiect of the kind now described, ^ght be little in 
the contemplation of Lord lute, of those who first advised 
the new system ; of those who have since, or those who, even 
now, venture to maintain it; but it is no uncommon occurs 
rence in the history of human affairs, to see men, while they 
are escaping from one uneasiness or restraint, incur evils of 
an opposite nature, far more disagreeable in themselves, end 
fiu* more destructive in their consequences. 



LECTURE XXXI, 


AMERICAN WAR. 

I HAVE in my laat lecture alluded to the opening of the 
present reign, and to the new system of government 
which was then adopted. I do not think it necessary to 
enter into the discassion of such events as took place. I 
have proposed to your consideration such observations and 
prihffiples as will enable you, I conceive, both to explain and 
judge of them. 

The narrative'and details, toipvhich you arc to apply them, 
you must yourselves study. 

I hasten to the subject which I always proposed to myself 
as the proper termination of these lectures — the American 
War. 

Prior to the French Revolution, this subject could not have 
been well presented to you ; ^br the passions that it had 
excited could scarcely have been said to have prop>erly sub- 
sided. But at the very name and sound of the French Re- 
volution, every other revolution and event loses its first, and 
even proper interest; and we now discuss the measures and 
administration of Lord North, or the conduct of the American 
congress, the claim of the right of taxation on the one part, 
and the resistance to that ckum on the other, almost with 
the tame impartiality which would be felt by the reasooers 
of after ages. Such sentiments therefore as occur to me, 
and as occur to others, I shall lay before you in the most 
unretwTcd manner ; considering the wbolo as now bepome 
entirely a portion of history, which I may fiiirly attempt to 
convert, as 1 would any other, to the proper purposes of jfour 
instruetkm. , ^ t 

The Anmetn War must immediately appear to you a 
subject of historical cariosity. By the event of that war, an 


iBcrnmfi ttxi. 

hw htfifliwr In ud 

tht ^fti>1i <rfdie w tf i w inc- l iin ^hriin the 

begiUBMj^ ha cwMriaiA M^adran- 
ti^ •• oar Ammunlties in the old world ncftr ponhwwied ; 
hi^Sinhmg timatt from the poiat, to which they ktft; but 
vritad ia the progreta of aeariy two thoasoiid yom. It is 
poMible lAat EagUod ooee wm, may hate to be 
traced oat hereafter by the {^loeopben of dbiaat ages, from 
the langoage, the cuetoms^ the mazmere, the political feetiugs 
of men' inbabitiiig tj}e banks of the Mississippi, or enjoying 
the hpiefits of society amid wbat may be now a wildemesfl, 
inhooimbWte the fbc^teps of every huDnan being. 

Sccb is the American War as a subject of historkad cariosity 
to the readers of whatever clime or nation. But to oafBclve* 
it*ii oven more attihctire and important: one half of our 
^apire has been vioteatly rant from the other. We no Icftiger, 
in case of a war, shut out that long line of harbours from the 
ships and fleets of our enem^ ; we no longer let loose the 
privateers of America upon their trade ; we no longer man 
our fleets with her strong and skilful seamen: all these 
advantages are no longer exclusively our own; they may 
even be turned against us, Ghreat Britain seems no longer to 
overshadow the globe, the west as well as the east, wirii the 
image of bar greatness. As|aredly at the peace of 1763, the 
power and empire of this country seemed to the nations, and 
might have appeared even to the philosophers of Europe, 
above all ancient, and above all modem fame. To what 
extern that power and empire might have been carried by 
tbtf interchange of the natural productions of America, with 
the manufactures of Qritain, by the proper application and 
sympathy of youthful and matured strength, it is indeed 
dift^t for us to determine ; but the subject of the possible 
gTSatneas of Great Britain did not a httk disquiet, as H 
appears, the specalations of our elkemies, whether feeling for 
posterity, or atteathre to their own advaatages^ 

How then was it, or wl^ that this promkdng appearance 
of things was, on a sadddn, to cease ? How was it that this 
gssat empirq was to be%oni asander?* Hut Fnuca, aod 
adwr po#en on iitt -nniitinwi<, bad no totigw to 

tfae naMt ctnugtli «f vat AmIc«; bot 
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could ern phktfle i WmkJ vgpy }tke TidM 4^ ytkSIf^ m 
tenor of the enomia* of Rotte^ vkh tto y <*ii cle of » 
war, and employ tbeimelTei iatonimg^be ibrce of the om to 
the deftmctioii of the other ? 

Yoh may be told, indeed, ta a word, tha^ Great Britain 
wished to tax America, and that America aoccawfally raairted. 
Bat bow, may yoa reasonably thinks ooold soch things be ? 
Could not a dispute about rewenue bi^been compoaed 
without an open rupture axKl a separatioa; without the 
shedding of blood ; without the horror^and calamitssa of a 
civil war? And again, if arms were to be resorted toy how 
could it happen that Great Britain could fail isMbe contest 7 
That the same power which had jus^ hambled the House 
of Bourbon should not be a match for her own colonies ; 
should not be able, after overpowering Che fleets and armies 
of the first nations of Europe, immediately to discomfit the 
farmerB and merchants of America? How are such events* to 
be explained ? What demon of folly got possession of our 
councils? What malignant star shed its influence on our 
arms? Where were our statesmen, and where were our 
generals ? 

I conceive, therefore, that there is now before you a very 
striking subject of historical interest, if you can but abstract 
yourselves, as you must alway^^ endeavour to do, from your 
present knowledge of the event, and set yourselves to consider 
what were the principles in action at the time, and what it 
was natural to ex|>ect would be the consequences : comparing, 
as you proceed in the history, these expected consequ^oes 
with the real events; reading, indeed, the narrative, but stop- 
ping from time to time to gather up il^ instruction which the 
facta, thus reviewed, are fitted to aflbrd you. 

. I will now, therefore, mention the booas which you may 
consult — The history of the American Revolution has not yet 
been written by any of tb» great masters of literature ; tod 
since the •]:>p)earance of the French Revolutioo, I know not 
thalany writer of this description would be properly rewarded 
by auy attention which the public would pay to Us work, 
whatever might be meriL 

Aiiod^er Karoanstaiioe b also to P >e n tiop y g haanld 
not find tbe {wecw materiab iM mig^ ex^ 




wijW' p.M i» wt ; eva^ «Dw1je 
the ^ Kf^m^-ioi och 

‘^lk^0^£lS^ ^QPi^titot^ tbtf Mili^ ^QStraothe 

lyi^tfill^ <^dw » V' ^ ^ ■■'■' 

' ^ ttne dcl»te$ in tiv 

uariMiit, whl^d^>«^^w>>ea’<«»i»d ki^^ 
fewr. feot\ lu. i I ^«b»te wa-^^jrtoidy 

,qvll|M)()hit yoy; ' .u^cuii to-0(ir 

H(j0f of <CQpino^^»t:^[1l^*^it»<l* detwo^ airi 

from ■paswge* in flis 
thenuefvelpiifljttlt^ «f •»■»• 'diffiwty. Tbo coitte- 
Diwce wai very {afleoA to the wane extent 

^km the former ffP,''iral td a degree modi to be 
Umented. Some m^Md' be fimed, from ^heee 

dSetes, of the talents of Cbl .BiirTd^Sr GL Sarille, and eren 
of Borke ; some, p^ape; thpugh a most inadequate one, of 
the power* of Fox,; on* the wholfe, a general notion of the 
tort of opposition tbif was 'made in parliament to the scheme 
of coercing Ameri^. But no idea whatever, I am satisfied, 
can be formed or the' power* nf Lord North, or even of 
Ib^ow and WedderbumeV short,. of the pleaswtry, the 
alignments, and the eloquehoS by which the ministerial system 
was recommended (an^^y p cai fidl y) to the ajqirobation of 
tJio gantry gentlemen itKlapendent members of the 

lower houM of parliament <. ' . 

' i do hoju^y that we debates left^ ^ (hat we have 

ntd^^wrUnities of instFocting oorselvea amid the reasoning 
'of onr statesmen and &gislat<»s; bnt I say that they are not 
lat all what we might pave expected ; and not at all what 
they should have been in a dviljBad nation, and under a free 
gOtaniBient like ours. ■ ‘ 

.Sfowst make, indeed, the bf our a»terials; and I 
slp^aadeavov to do so ialmed&tdy. ^dt I thought it 
r to apprise you of ^rhat I jiaWfeltam^ disagree* 
when yo^dsd 4ot‘ mftmiitkw 



Iw^d, with ra^M to the poolu you tmj nave 
to. TV «ra^gto«tWgif^ ^.iefiirmafi^ whiA 
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<iliirinh''Yimtt(iit rihit'* 

sitk!^<>49Q3Mi|||l|j^ir^^ WBiffelyaia ^ 
ehi«fiy 


wjt to» 
of theM3Mii« 

|11m. vb0le by 111 who ar? to 

imte upoo tte fAjbd: ; but aa tlteiyB;i|r 

ao indea of oo^tffjb^I 

ha?e rocottfae to :tbfi work, .wbonotiSttKr, w^jrttjpbar® woi^ 
cooiddared^ ami rnsn he has twOoweif^jyftge of wbrn^f^jj^ror^tB 
not importaikt. What he BhottlcK ^ch lo^ Jli^ 

appn^^riate iafoitnation firom ^ine|ic»^p^not hod a {wcs 
in tb^ regular hiatoriea he reada« Tku 6{it volume, containi^ 
what are called prior documents, from 1764 to 1776, should 
be eramined : though moat 6f th^ wiUhdve occurred in other 
places, there are eome th^ uTodld not readily be met with 
^Is^here. The earlier parts of a coateist are always the moat 
instructive. * ^ 

The history of Gordon, in fcrar thick oraivo volumea, will, 
in like manner, be consulted 'wilK. beat ^ect, when o^r 
accounts have been peniaed#- Jhe author appears to have 
bad access to good sourpe^ q£ ia^;>C 4 liation ; and the work is 
an imnaenae aaeemblmge of &et4 presented to the reac^ |pth 
little or no comment, and Wit^ g^at impartiality. In this 
instance, as ki the former, I would^^^d^ ^ frokn ^ 
the index aoch parts as may be important, ana you rAV 
aometimeo be.rewaided, though yoAif^iH ofloi think tbfe 
account gioeo very short and inad^ui^ to its subject. Tb< 
hrst volume ir the most cnrious, as Entering more mhnitelj 
into alt the views and roMoniogs of the American patriots , 
into all the 4p#l politk^ ^contests with the gorefoors, and 
petty but sQiiims irritatioos w^h took place in Ameoca 
prior iQ Mh% laetnmcnoetttaat of hostUftiea, The work, too, 

IS simple ami plain ststfW i Wiitjj, 

the ocmchi^iaitA vhidi wo^ drawn Aom other ud 

"of 
M 4 b<i 
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t m -i rt trtab ^ to^ttco^tet them 

1^1^ Oo lhevhoK<Jotttoci'fl 

i|^|i|itt|Vtlr ^ * MittJTy tiwt hMM hoen made «A w of, 
thiifii.H)l'ia tkct empaiAkd by the fupflrior and mft con* 

^ J efltfut l i^ i History of Virgmia ii always eecommciMicd, bat 
it'ii eaefely wfaat on^lit i)e expected from its title, and is little 
to omnipresent pmpeee. ^ 

^ iifmse^s Orography will supply yda with mformation re- 
iptastmg the partiodar states of America, their history, more 
appropriate advantages, and separate consiitatkmi. It is a 
flommon bcAA, and wfll be of use. 

Fnmklin’s works 'will be found very eirortaining and in- 
Stfocrire, particularly part of his life, written by himself, and 
eveSy thing that relates to America and the subjects of political 
ettmomy : a. g. his letters to Governor Shirley, which cdOtain 
the first predictions on the subject of American taxation, so 
early as 1764; and a remarkable paper printed in January, 
1768, where the American case is calmly and well stated, 
much upon the same principles and- in the same spirit With 
Bnrke'e celebrated spJeeches ; and a letter not less reasonable, 
of an earlier date,«d therefore more important, in January, 
1706. This letter was intended to show that the Stamp Act 
should be repealed, Ac. Ac* Franklin's very remarkable 
examination, in February, 1766, before the British parliament, 
so freditable to him, may be found also in these volumes, 
with other curious dociunents, which I have not rtow time 


ewen to eiyunerate. The^werful understanding of Franklin 

the Terj peculiar circumstances of America, made him a 
person of such conseqnance, that every thing rearing either 
[to him Of hit publication# bacOmes a subject of history. The 
•ditor of the present work intimates that writings of his have 
been prerent^ from seeing the light by the mEmagement oi 
particalaT persons in this country. Shsce %drew up these 
laotores, a quarto voloiae of hit corresp on denoe hu been 
pahhAnd ; another is expested. It was agtesaUa #o me tc 
fudlhat U onteritiniDg a^ milnetive letters, as £sr as oui 
ifkbftsA mAifact was conoemed/q^ coofimed wfaat I had 

T«* xintimti Me Uke work of CbdhMn refttre d to 



It k M imwKirr ^ to 

faiilQiy df tto difibrwt odkinim of Atosnc». : It «lto«Ui W 
coiwdtdd on aU Aocb pcmto It goet ^wn to ^ Bev<iM^P 
of 1668 ., ^olitw loqxMwible to md iL ltu» hvr^hfm^ 
ever, cboold be tamed over, for ctirk^^«rtttal«iB ofteo (Moor^ 
mod the BAtora of Hut firtt settlement wf original iMpi^ of 
each colony ihouid be knova. The kat chapter/ indeed, 
ought to be read. #f" ' 

The right to tax the colonies becaine a great point of dis- 
pute, Chalmers means to show tl»t the sorereignty of the 
British parliament existed over America, becaose the gat tlcy S f 
though emigrants, were still English snbjects, tod memBeni 
of the empire, * 

Such are the books that may be cotmlted^ as in tbemselres 
important, and connected with the general subject, 

I now proceed to propose to you such a course of , reading 
as may be gone through : first, on a larger scale ; next, on a 
smaller. 

In the first place, the debates in parliament piay be looked 
at. Many important documents are there to be met with ; 
and these, and some of the speeches of the celebrated qm^ 
on each side of the house, should be The protest, 

instance, in the lords, on the repeal of the Stamp Act, is the 
best statement I have seen of the views and reasonings of 
those who supported the system of American taxation.- 

Secondly, there is a History of the American War^ by 
Stedman. Stedman serred in the British army during the 
war. , 

Thirdly, there is a history of the American contest by Dr. 
Bamsay, who was himself a membe^ of congtois, 

Fouj^y, some of the letters of Washington to congress, 
were published* 

Fifthly, a Life of Washington, by MarshalL 
These 1 sele^ as books that contain origuud infonaatkAi, 
and should be read. 

FreoA the pamphlets that af^Mm), I select^ ta Vkt 
Pamela Cotaason Pen^^the tracts of Dean TiiqIw, 
two pamphlets by Eobe^sAi, afterwaids Lord Rokat^ ibe 
>peedMs,pctoted by Barite, a^ the pamphlet of Dr^JoShMa, 

Taxatto totfWQBy*” 







[MIwM*- wm find the inedt^iei «f bq 

?S5®!l!?*. <^S^*^*«** frr ^ 

i|^ lanuMV Kmi, the most al^ impart^ mod c^Nthcor 
tkJM»^p*y ,ffif 44' djsjmte whicli cm -be fi>wjL ■' Tw ap- 
OQO^ in^Adentoocl to bare be^ 4 ^wii up hj BqeIbp, eikI 
if'A (fliiu there U no doubt of it^ the arguBo^te on each 
dda w displayed with an impartiality it^ ia, quite ad- 
mirable. ^ 

j^stly^ from these works and from othere h^ive been drawn 
up the higtoriea of Adolphus and Belsham. These histories 
may be read by those who can read no more, but they nrust 
netthbr of them be read separately^ir without the other. They 
are drawn up on veij different ^^ples Belsham, con- 
ceivinj; that the Araericans wer^^ight in their resistance; 
Adolphus tj^nkinj^ certainly wiSmng his readers to think, 
that they were entirely ^wrong : the one written on what are 
called Whig, and the crther on Tory principles of government. 
The one is, I fonoeive, sometimes too indulgent to the con- 
gress ; the other, always so to the English ministry. Bel- 
sj^m I couflider as by fkr the most reaaoual^le of the two in 
crejYAing that down Vespectin^. the American war. 

Tbe^^jectionable .p^Wages in Adqlpbus I fr)uad so many, 
that after taking notes forJ^te^'-puTpo^fe; 1 jw^w them swell to 
such a size, that all qpmnient of thiadl^d appeared to me in 
a lecture quite hnpossibl^ and y&k must learn to comment 
upon them yourselvae, as^JdiaFo-dpnc^ by thev perusal of 
betto writ^ Therii^t /rf X 4^ be puts the 

reader veiVfrirly lir pppsfeA^ of 1h»-jyicW and arguments 


of Lord dSk tlujB aod 
ut defimnce of fimn, bi . . 

I ahoold expect, tbea, on 
4im end Adolphoe, end 
JBd§^*ter, woald et leeet be 
R«M 7 4oQkl next be 
•poanbl^ much of the 
Boripe’e afe^diee of 
tfaS-vee Yfkten 
but free 
Ael&bt 
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tfit dut #« tn^ Ibotald 

by rt^^6otfjd: * ‘ 

Aiftit ^tnre' the wbjwt, bmnng e^le^ 

to ct^Kmtjf knd] pohited out the best 

mesjM t g^ttf^iitg kl AWere too, tSat all pfroper 

kisli uctfoo' wlil be oflt^ied to ybo by the woiIls I ^ve ^ooieur 
tidoed/ the Trtt must be blx^ur aod reflection on y^tr part ; 
and you dlilt^ become wiser and better on this occasion sis 


on others sentiment this I have often expressed to yon) 
by the faithM exertion and virtuous use of the talents and 
opportunities entrusted to yoor disposal. 

I am, however, not satisfi^ without attempting to do 
more than I have yet done; without attempting to assist 
you hi shaping out this Instruction into a few distin^ and 
palpable masses. Many of you who heal* me may be destined 
to IfUVe influence hereafter ; as men df education, you can 
none of you be entirely without it; afnd neither the world nor 
our own island are in a state, as I have before intimated, 
to admit of any indolence or ignoran 9 e on political subjects 
in those who ought to be the efficient mgmbers of the 
community, , " • * r. 

I shall, therefore, ih the first place, fcomdient up^ff- the 
principles ami measures of the Buppo|t^ of the American 
war on thk side of the Atlantic; then; bn the other side of 
the Atlantic, Next,^ the Conduct of the war itself.*' In the r 


last^ place, on the people of Americ^ ^ 

Many jetems may, no dbubt, be dra^ from each ; many 
more than feste occurred to many ip<jre thanj can here 
conveniently Iicy ^fbre you : wl^t hwever &pp|p to me of 
the most hnpbMChce, f select and state Imoo. 

W <. 1 . A r* * ‘ 1 . .1. 
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tt inh^nberica the dependent state. 

the connexions of difl^^ 
J[ 4^ so in my lecture on the 


it woald^lM twy' 
occancm recall to roar 

-ftiy ^un.aad howem, of them flat, }a 

ais this Sefidra cm of a 



3^ LEOTtatXIBOU. 

tti tdiSrt iii Lttf ^MTttbft of &e two ww l9i« ro- 
tike pr6gT €O i oftfae pnwi i O i i ty irf tite dependent 
OB m tite pOiMot&nd 

bejjde^^ M to be tocceeSed by t^eog^, rt^gth 
hf 'm m t urlty f^'lnBtnrity; by iodepcndence, » in stoto and 
em dyee from eadi other^ ‘tew sentiinentB tEbd new 

dTOeB oe^ome from the ebanging situation of the parties ; 
and that it is the bosiness and the wisdom of the parent state, 
Tliore particularly, to contbrm without a murmur to those 
eternal laws which have ordained a constant progress in all 
things, and which have decreed that nations, like individuals, 
are no longer to require from youth and from manhood the 
blind and unconditional submission which is connected with 
the imbecility and inexperience of the infant and the child ; 
that by skill and forbearance this ultimate separation may be 
protracted to the befcefit of the mother country, but thal the 
separation itself must be always kept in view as an issue at 


length inevitable, and that the euthanasia of the connexion 
is an affectionate intercourse of good offices, an alliance of 
more than ordinary sympathy and sincerity, and a gradual 
transmutation of the notions of protection and submission,' of 
supremacy and allegiance, into those of interchanged regard 
and respect, into those of a sense of common interest in the 
friendship and kindness and growing prosperity of each 
other. 


Such must always be the philosophy of the case when the 
colonies caii ever, by their extent and natural fJsrtility, be 
advancecHnto any situation imitating that of the son to the 
&ther in tiw relations of social life. In the one case as in the 
other, mu^ oohappiness may be caused, much injury may 
ariie both to thd parent and to the child, by a want of good 
temper and compliance witk the ordinances of nature ; but 
wisdom which these orumanoes point out is at all times 
& same^ equally obvious and mdispentaUe. 

Now the case of Amcrloa and Boland was one precisely of 
ihki nathre. America, in etteat boondless, in natural advan- 
Uges unexampled, remove4 to a distance tbe mother 
country, bow was H possible that tbe , natural tendebey of 
thin^ in other cases, Atoa^ fat thk partiottlar case of 
Amsrke and England, cease to opeq|te? To what end, in- 



daad»<>rpQf9dfe,.#«4M'u^be8t eitW, or 

grfiU iotomlp hnmMmty wd tbe worid Wd oMomedl 
Wby ms c gmt coatiiMit, a cowtry of hkm, mto irliioh 
oar might be throfni anc^boriec^ of foreeti, which 

ought' orershadow our principuhtiee and kingdoms ; of falls 
and cataracts, Which might sweep away oar cities; and of de- 
sceoding aeas, to which oiw poblest stremus might com- 
parison be thoBght but rirulets and brooks ; why was such 
a country which the God of nature h^ clothed with ail his 
highest forms of magnihcence and grtuideur; why was such 
a country, though in the mysterious dispensation of hif pro- 
vidence it was to b^ raised into existence by an island in the 
old world ; why was it to be impeded in its career by the 
manacles that were to be thrown over its giant lio^bs by the 
selhahneas of its parent — why prevented from rushing on in 
its destined race, to become itself the new world, as Europe 
had been the old, teeming with the life and glowing with the 
business of human society, and doubling, trebling, multi- 
plying to an indefinite extent the number of sentient beings, 
to which our planet may give support ; why prevented from 
journeying on with all the accumulating resources of its 
iudependent^strength, till the same progress of things which 
had thus ripened the colony into a kingdom, and a kingdom 
into the new Europe of the western hemisphere, should have 
advanced the planet itself to its final consummation, and 
the labours and the grandeur and the happiness of man, on 
this side the grave, should be no more. 

There surely could be no reason, either on |py general 
system of benevolence or on any practical scheme of human 
policy, why these great laws of our particular portion of the 
universe should not be cheerfully acquiesced in by any intel- 
.ligent statesman, should not be patiently submitted to as a 
niatter of necessity by every prt^ctical politician in the parent 
state. What other hope, what possibk alternative, presented 
Itself ? Stay the sun in it* course, because he ha* wanned 
the n atMH i* of the Atlantic till they are no longer depeiui^, 
on OUT bounty J— arrest the principle* of increaia and cks^, 
because they uo longer appear to <^)erate to our particular 
aggrandizesMat I Vain and bopekia efforts t R at her tom 
the opportunitie* and^ndulgeoccs of nature which yrt rwn a in 




hfft a rtw l rtag aj' itdfhtUue, to be {;rat^\tl'4o the 
’ibr blenoge pei^ and to ocnne, cod, not 
lytptotfmn^ Tuueb^^d, aMl i twi itoiil am- 
fip^ttad' tt ypg gk mere H k viin to coi^tBuif aod 
perbtpft bony on, t century or two before their time, all those 
edmpa«ttive docliae and decreasing power which are 
ffni^pru\g ^yotfr imaginationj and intermpting all the 
regular concluftons of “the understanding. Protract, if yoy 
pleaae, by all the expedients of mild government, the day of 
sepmatkm ; but to endeavour to adjourn it for ever, and that 
by force, k ^iculous, for it is in the very nature of things 
impossible, ^ 

Views of* this land should certainly have presented them- 
selves fo our statesmen, soon after the middle of the last 
century. It was not necessary that they should be displayed 
in their speeches in parliament, or in their conversation in 
private society.^ Bui assuredly they should have been present 
to their minds lyhen they came to speculate in their closets, 
and still moire when they came to advise their sovereign in his 
cabinet. ^ 

Great caution, and' a moat conciliatory system of govern- 
ment from England to America, would no doubt have been 
the result ; no high esseirtjons of authority, either in theory 
or In practice I no search into dormant claims ; no statements 
and adjuatmenl^ of rights and duties, before uncertain and 
undefin^ ; no agitation of perilous questions of supremacy 
and obedience ; no axperiments of legi^ation for the ejclusive 
ben^t o£||^e pa^nt state ; in short, nothing that should 
disturb that general tendaacy which may be observed in 
Hmnkind to retain their habits of thinking and acting (all 
these would bas^ been in favour of the mother country), long 
after the reasons which they originated have ceased to. 


Had sentiments of tfak kind infloenced the councils of 
Great Britain soon after tb^ acceasioo of hk present majesty 
throne, it k impoe^h^ to say how long the two coun- 
ww ittiglttliaTe||aladTOai#-flk hi a long e^abKsbed system 
oft MMnqa soperiiK^gideBae on tbe one akb> and kabitual 
<0P W eoee utd lf«iiy thmk tbe French 

R»ofact)MijliiQ«ld aot ^tolMfipeaad^ i*>t toe Awnosn 



end bw m^^ hte^ hem irnff p ro tnot ad bj* 

aoptdo p«^ef of the knd Iliave deus^ied; nft •^oSdd pteA 
bare •▼aided tbe ibUy of uioppo^ajetam^uulof prodofiaig 
befeoc iita tone tJbe event we dreaded^ 

* Bnt we mdit now taro aside from thooe genend views and 
gnat ]aO#*iMl priodplefl of oatare, wblch sUteemai, amid 
their humbler details and more minute contrivances for the 
interest of their communities, ought never to lose sight of, 
and we moat descend all at once to the misei^Ie, montifying, 
melancholy &cts of our dispute with America. * ^ 

I will describe this dispute in a few sentences, ^ . 

We conclude a triumphant peace with the Hon^ of 
Bourbon in 1763. The French are obliged to abandon 
America, and all Europe is jealous of our present;, and appre-' 
heniive of our future prosperity; and this happy state of 
things no sooner takes place, America and ouraelm are 
no sooner in a situation to enjoy and urge to the utmost the 
prosperity of each other, than what is the consequence ? Acta 
are drawn up by the British parliament to enforce restrietiona* 
on the trade of the colonies ; to put an ehd to what was deno- 
minated their smuggling trade. The greatest irritation and 
considerable injury are thus occasioned ; the mother country 
appears no longer the protectress and nurse of their prosperity. 
This is the first specimen I have to mention of our statesman, 
and the next is this : — A resolution is actually formed* to draw 
a revenue from America by the authority of the British par- 
liament, which revenue, however small on its ^rst intro- 
duction, might afterwards, when the precedent was ondb 
et^lablisbed be increased, as it was very obvious, to any extent 
which tbe same British parliament might thisfe proper. This 
jft the Second speciinen ; the rest is in diem order. Whra this 
measure is resisted by America, as might have been expected, 
troops ora sent fhxn England to in^st npoo obedience. Tbe 
swori is octoally drawn; frima year to year the contest is 
maintoiaed ; our rivaJs and enemies at length openly join ^ 
cmiie of the Americans, and the the wlk>le is, that 

after jL Uoody and nmst peribus struggle, we are oWged to 
acknowledge ^ md||iandenoe of ,ctir osloo i e s , and b^Yery 
well satisfied that we^have beM abb to ov own 
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'jov onr^ batl oi n i^ ^oMsqpience 

wrid. . 




Bui whi^ a drama, what a tragedy, what a loogjapectack 
rf ^UpoKcy; is thoB in a few word* detcribed. What idution 
we to prodage for Buch miserable infatuation in ^e most 
Bohghten^' nation on earth, at the close of the dghteenth 
century ? 

“ The whole of your political conduct,” said Lord Chatham 


when addresfling the minieters of the country in February, 
1776, ** has been one continued series of weakness, temerity, 
deapotism, ignorance, futility, negligence, blundering, and the 
most notOripos servility, incapacity, and corruption/' 

These ministers," said his son, the late Mr. Pitt,, at a 
subsequent period^ “ will destroy the empire they were called 
upon to save, before the indignation of a great and suflFeriiig 
people can mil upon their heads, in the punishment which 
they deserve, I aJBhm the war to have been a most accursed, 
wicked, barbarous, cruel, unnatural, unjust, and diabolical 
vrar/’ 


Yet were these ministers, the advisers and supporters of this 
war, as individuals, men of education and ability. Lord 
North was the delight of every private society which he 
honoured with his presence, and in the senate appeared in 
every respect fitted for his situation as far as natural talents 
were concerned ; second to none in the powers of conducting 
a debate, unrivalled in the possession of a most inexhaustible 
fund of elegant pleasantry, and of a temper that was always 
the last to be ruffled, and the first to be appeased. In both 
Ifouses they who rasisted the impolitic system of American 
coercion were for several years left on every occasion in the 
most insignificant minoritiefl, and the war was supported by a 
clew: and ardent majority of every division of the community^ 
with perhaps the exception for some time of a part of the 
mmmfacturers and merchants, those who found their trade 
intOTupted, and we^ ^ra^ of losing what they had lent to 
the Axnerkan merchants. 

Npw, this on the whole appears to me a case well fitted to 
exche your mquiriea. What are the causes that ca» be men- 
tiooed as having pcoduoad such nnhanpy tStds on this side 
of th« Aih&tic ? 
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I win id HmSi w hk^ft o o o M » dJ W 

me. I wiH mention first tiiose thai were m^anl snd n<^ 
discredHtble to ns> tlken those tiiat mtre discrodttable. 

Of the first Idnd, then, was a general potion in the English 
people that their cause was just. The sovereignty was sup- 
pos«i to be in the parent stati ; in the rights of Bovereignty 
were included the rights of taxation : England, too, was con- 
sidered as having protected the AmericailB from the French 
in the war that had been lately concluded. The Americans 
therefore, when they resisted the mother country, in her 
attempt to tax them, were considered on the first account as 
rebellious, and on the second as ungratefuL 

The sentiment, then, of the contest, as far as it was honour- 
able to the inhabitants of this country, "originated 'in the 
considerations jilst mentioned. But this sentiment woukl 
have produced no such effect as the American war, had it not 
been excited and exasperated by other considerations which 
I shall nl5w lay before you, and which were not creditable 
to us. 

These I shall endeavour to illustrate in the ensuing lectures, 
because they were such as I think you may be exposed to 
the influence of yourselv^ hereafter, and their operation can 
never be favourable to the interests of your country., Of the 
first which I have mentioned, the supposed right of taxation, 
I shall now say no more, but shall allude finally to it before I 
advert to the conduct of the war. The ministers and people of 
England might neither mean to be, nor the tyrants and 
oppressors which they were thought by the people of America, 
but whether they were as reasonable and prudent, or even 
as well justified in their measures of taxation, much less of 
coercion, as they supposed, is quite another question. 

• It is this last part of the general subject, that whicb is 
discreditable to us, that I shall for some time more particufariy 
place in your view. I may thus appear some only an advo- 
cate for the American cause. I am not so ; but I am anxioua 
to show you the unpardonable mistakes (hat were made by the 
statesmen and people of Great Britain, that you may be the 
better able to avoid such mistakes yourselves. 

Tunung then, at jwasent, from the eaus^ flrsti mmjtkmed, 
an opinioa in the pec^le of England that the Americau were 



tKdniRE XXXI. 

fljWlUt laM «tia ^SOmg t6 t^e c*tiM tli«t 

iAi )M|;iKHuniakUe m sentiinent, and 1ih&t «<^diiere> 
lilMbIti <6'^- and tbit operated e6 fittally to tbe i^seSoi and 
jDBUqiwifidi of die^Amaican cobtest, the first ynM, I think, 
4,difdotatde igtior^nce or inattAition to the gre^l leading 
jrilbdipleB 6f political economy^ 

ThA rwik'of this ignorance or inattention was an mdisfxK 
iHm to Utten to the arguments of those who laid down from 
time ti? Xnne, and explained the proper manner in which 
Cotooi^ might * become sources of revenue to the mother 
country, jtoi by means of taxes and taxgatherers, bat by 
the mtercbange oF their appropriate products, and by the 
exertioiis of the real revenue officers of every country, the 
mercblufts, farmers, and manufacturers. This was one of 
what I consider as, the discreditable causes Of the war on our 
pvt. 

Secondly, A very blind and indeed disgraceful selfishness, 
in the mere matter of money and payment of taxes^ this was 
another. 

IlVas hence that the country gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, and the landed interest of England, bad actually 
the egregious folly to support ministers in their scheme of 
coercing .^Vmerica, from an Apectation that their own burdens, 
thei/ Und-tax, for instance, might be made lighter, or at 
least prevented from becoming heavier. 

Thirdly, An overweening national pride, not operating in 
its more honourable direction to beat off invaders, or repel 
the approach of insult or injustice, but in making os despise 
oor enemy, vilify, the American character, and suppose that 
nothing could stud opposed to our own good pleasure, or 
resist the valour of our fleets and armies. 

Fourthly, Very high principles of government; a dispo^ 
sitftm to push too far the rights of authority ; to insist too 
sternly on the exp^i^ncy of control; to expect the duty 
of sobmtisioii to laws without much inquiry into the exact 
rot i d na b laaesi of their .^lactments, TlUse high prindples 
of govenuneot operated very fatally, when the question was, 
whstbv Orest Britain could not only bat acttially 

uxunfae, ^(|^ereigti^ w«r iSbe colonies of Aiharica; whether 
the people of America coold be OenstitatioiuBT tend bribe 



ptrikst^t of Qroat parBMi^ 

PiAJi^r ^.cpriabst mlgarity of tlmilang m poIttic«l iaV 
ject&; pmow, gnd whftt will comifioiily be fboad popukt 
^ot^onf in natianal concerns. In these lafet few words I 
might perhaps at once compreheiKl all tbe^ciuses I bate 
mentioned. It was thos that men like Mr. Borke, 
who diew their reasonings from philosophic principles^ of a 
general nature, were not comprehended or were disre|^anied^ 
while the most comatonplace deciaimer was applanded^ and 
deckled the different fesnes of the dispute. 

Such were, I think, the causes (discreditable to us) which, 
without entering into any metaptwsical niceties, may bo said 
in a general manner to have lecTto the destruction of the 
British empire in America, as far as the le^^lators and people 
of Eagland were concemad- I will recapitulate them, because 
I mean to illustrate them in the ensuiug lectures, on accoqpt 
of what I Ancy to be their importance, and I shall illus^T®^ 
them not by selecting and endeavouring to discuss and docido 
upon the different arguments and events that this contest 
produced (this you must do yourselves), but by reading 
passages from speeches and pamphlets, bo as to give Jdu, if 
possible, in a very short compass, the spirit of the whole ; but 
you must have the causes I have mentioned ivell infixed in 
your memory, that you may continually see the aj^plication 
of what I am reading, for I cannot stay to point it out. The 
causes, than, that I have mentioned, were (those that were 
dUcrediiabU to us, I mean) an ignorance of political economy ; 
a Doere Mhid, disgraceful money selfishness ; an overweening 
national pride ; high principles of government; and a certain 
^^dgarity of thinking on political subjects. 

. Before I proceed. I most stop to observe that it would now 
be very conv^uent to me if I could consider you as a lrea dy 
acqaasQted with the &Lcis of this Amycyn dispate, but as I 
know not that I can ^exactly presuma^pon this, you will be 
pfes^ed to remamber the following points, which I meotioa to 
'^nder aiore mfoUigibte the iUostratfone I am going to give of 
^ pnairions I have laid down. 

Fnt thao, Mr. O. GresviUe pnapoaed to ta^x Ammem m 

HaceWl764^a«iA£eUa^ ia vtmmm ^ 



Act . A gm^ aenfitioa ym 
pp4|«te boUn J765i HT i^ ©WjnrSlft 

amt Rockioghw iMftarBMHmt^ ^o^uae in. 
flfey rgMij|ad the ^smp .Act eaxiy in the jw ; bnt 
yanaij «t the came time a dedaratory bill, to awert the 
of Great BHtam to bind the colpniee in all oatea what- 


"'Qere the dilute might to all appearance haTe teeminated^ 
bat this minis^ being a Whig minktry, was, aa Gharles 
Townih^nd observed, but a lutestring adjaainistration, and 
destined only to last through the spring. In Jaly, 1766, as 
be had predicted, they were dismissed. He came himself into 
c&cey and on soi^e account or other revived the idea of the 
tajpition of America, 

During the iJlnfess and inefficiency of Lord Chatham, who 
was the apparent head of the adnuoistration, certain duties 
were laid upon tea, among other articles : this happened in 
the^ear 1767, The Duke of Grafton and others then in the 
cabinet were guilty, not of advising these measures, but, whet 
is the same thing on very important pccasions, were guilty of 
not throwing up their places, when their opinions were over- 
ruled. America was again greatly eigitated. In 1770, Lord 
iJorth brought in his bill to repeal these duties ; but he 
retained the duty on tea, that he might thus practically assert 
the right which Great Britain unfortunately continued to 
claim, the right of taxing America. 

Disturbances folkjwed ffi the province of Massachusetts — 
Tudent distnrbanoes ; and Glenerai Gage, with a strong mili- 
tary force, was stationed at Boston, where the resi^ance had 
been the most outrageous : at length Boston was shat up as 
a port. This happened in 1774. The Americans hovered 
round General Gagf ; the note of preparation, of war, as be 
thought, sounded in bis ears. He senf^ dertachmexrt into 
^ interior, to seise or de^poy some tniJitary stores, and the 
ftrst blood was shed^^i the affiur at Lexlogtoo, in April, 

m6. 

Ifi June, 1775, the American intrenchmeat on Bonkor’s or 
Breed's HiU was fbreed, but not till half the detachment aent 
jop the wriop lay killed, or wounded on thi fiehi Boetoo 
"vpa afteniwds evacuated, lu 1776, GePlM J^»we 4oek 
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poilpewioa ^ biie ^llie AnMriotfB 

Geoehi Wt«kia^^ »9om^ wemnstij «U« toiMmtia6 IMbn 
him the it]:ip«AhLDc« of a Tegular army. But iia the a n to y 
of 1777, Gctieral Burgoyne aud a royal army wore totulj 
captured, Bfid thia erent induced the Fren^ to join the 
AmericanB early in 1778, Another royal army und^ Lord 
Cornwallis, was in consequence cjq>lured also, in October, 
1781, All idea <Jf conquering Amei?ca was then, in. fact, 
abandoned, the ministry wels at length changed) the peace 
was made, and the American states were acknowledged inde- 
pendent in 1783. 

On the part of the Americans, you will obeerve that the 
first meeting of congress was in fieptember, 1774. They 
issued declarations ; drew up addresses to the king, the people 
of Great Britain, and the people of Canada ; then adjourned, 
andwigain met in May, 1775, In July, 1776’, they declared 
themselves independent. 

Such are a few of the leading facts of this memorable 
contest. 

I will now endeavourio exemplify what I have been laying 
down. I turn first to the debates of parliament. 

It is remarkable enough that the first mention of the 
Americans ^which occurs after the accession of his majesty 
appears in a message from the king, recommending a proper * 
compensation to be made to them, for their expenses during 
the great war of 1756 ; expenses which must therefore have 
been thought more than proportionate to their natural ability; 
a mesftage highly creditable both to the parent state and to 
the colonies. A few pages intervene, and then appear among 
the ways and means of the session, the unfortunate resola- 
tKWis of Mr. G. G^renville, in March, 1764, which laid the 
Aandatkm for the subsequent civil war. In a few words 
was contained the fatal resolve that^bre asunder the edbpire 
of (ireat Britain. ' 

"That towmfds further defiayipg* th€ said expenses, it' 
niaj be proper to charge certain stamp duties on the said 
<x>lo<nc« and jdantatkms.'’ Memoreble words ! This wm in 
1764; and in a year after, in the spring of 1766, this rosolo- 
tion itras f oreaed faito a law, which was called the 8tda^> 

In htt majesty^s speech at the end of the s a me year, 6i 1765, 



vmtitpot 
U» oohmievli 
trf iipportm^ oq M6A ^ Amki* bad 

tte origitial momr ^of th^ tUfttioA rf Aut^ 
fiiiL mM DC^ no loagier in power ; but hia cpeedi in defh&ee 
ofw fbeafiire, and of lq| atill remains; tbat 

first Mr. Pitt, in oppoeition to both. I sbtB quote 
livgrijr from tkese .two ; ' fdf they contain all the important 
aripKOMots, andf may serre as gpecimene of the whole subject, 
certainly of the leaaoamgt ^at were then urged on the 
an e wid e and on the other. The success of Mr. OreUnlle^B 
resaonings illnstrates, a^I conceive, the positions 1 hare laid 
down. It had been contended (you will obsenre) that taxes 
might belaid eiterqally*by Great Britmn to regulate trade — 
dtdias, for instance, on imports and exports; but not tMemetlly^ 
to raise rerenue. 

I cannot understand," said Mr. Grenville, the differ- 
enoa between external and internal taxes : this kingdom has 


the ^sovereign, the supreme legislatife power over America ; 
this is granted; it cannot be denied: taxation is a pert of 
that sovereign power, is one branch of the legislative ; it is, 
it has been, exercised over those who are nqt, and who 


never were represented : the Indian company; the merchants 
of London; the proprietors of stock, and men of great manu- 
factaring towns; t^ palatinate of Chester; the bishopric of 
Durham, before they ever sent any representatives to parlia- 
ment Great Britain protects America ; America is 

bouqd to yield obedience ; if not, tell me when the Americans 

wur e emancipated The nation has nm stsidf into 

kn tmmenae debt to give them protection ; and now, wbeu 
caUed upon to cootri^te to the public expense, an expense 
arisftg from themselve% they renounce your authority, inauU 

yowr offioM, and almost break out into opm rebellion 

seditious spirit of the colonies owes its birth to the fac- 
ttbns ba thii bouse. Oentlemen are caFeless rrf* the do us e 


qhsMMi of what they tay, provided it answen the p ur poe ss 

^ oppoeitioii 1 have been abased ms an en^ny to the 

Jr^ofi^Wiioa; 1 Aseoutaged no trade butadwt vaa^&St: 
was pj^dbailed by act of parbameiit/* 


cbargodjT' u{d Pitt, ^ of biith lo ixfi tiw ia 

A^wica ; aarry I an to bear tbe liberty ipeecb ia tiM 
houee impoted ai a crime ; but it k a liberty 1 maao to 
ei er ei o a; it is a liberty by which tbe gentlemaa who calom^ 
Djgtae it npgbt haFe profited ; be might to have profited ; be 

ought to have deakted from his Dfoi|ct 

'* ^ America,’ he says, ‘ is alm^ in open rebellion I 
rc^ice that America has resisted; three millions of people so 
dead to all the feelings of liberty as Toluntarily to coi^ent to 
be slavesi would have been fit in^troments to make slares 
of all the rest. Why did the gentleman confine himself to 
Chester and Durham ? He might have taken a higher ex- 
ample in Wales ; Wales, <haf was never taxed by parliament 
till it was incorporat^. The India company, merchants, 
stockholders, manufacturers, these are represented in other 
capacities, as owners of land, or freemen of boroughs. It is 
a misfortune that more are not actually represented ; but 
they have connexions with those that elect, they have influ- 
ence over them, they are all inhabitants of this kingdom, they 
are virtually represented. ' 

** The gentleman boasts of his bounties to America ; are 
not those bounties intended finally for the benefit of this 
kmgdom ? 

^ If the gentleman does not understand the difference 
between internal an4 external taxes, I cannot help it; but 
there is a plain distinctioQ between the taxes levied for the 
purpose of raising a revenue, and duties imposed for the. 
i^guladoQ of trade, though some revenue might incidentally 
arise from the latter. • 

** The gentleman asks, When were^be coloniei emanci- 
pated ? I desire to know whei^ they were made shtres ? Tie 
profits to Great Britain fiom the trade of her coJoafes, 
through all its branches, is two millions a year. This is tbe 
price that Aoserica pays you for your p rotection ; and shall a 
QusmUe flaaocier come with a boa^ that be can fetch a 
pepperoora into the exeJtifver to the loss of millioiia to the 

* Tbe whole oommerdal system of America may be fkared 
to advantage^ You have but two natioaa to trade wift m 

s B B 
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M^wwrtjr.t JU •at w Saglidt «»» 

^ JbeoMU > coMana booia officer for Sp*i% or any foretgB 

gpood caoM, on a tound bottonii tbe fnree of thu 
country can cmah America atoms ; 1 know tbe tnloor of 
ypor troopCf tbe akill of your officers ; bat on tli^ grotiDd, 
on the St^p Act^ wher^so many here will think it a crying 
iiyttftice; 1 am one who wll lift my band against it ; in such 
% canae yonr success will be hazardous. America^ if she 
w, would fall like the sftong man ; she would embrace the 
pillars of the state, and pull down the constitution along 
with her. 

** The Americans have not acted in all things with pru- 
dence and temper. They have been wronged ; they have 
been driven to madness by injustice. Will you punish them 
for the madness which you have occasioned ? Rather let 
prodence and temper come from this side : 

* Be to their faulu a Uule blind, 

Be 10 their virtues very kind.* 

** My opinion is, that the Stamp Act be repealed, abso 
lotely, totally, and immediately ; that the reason be assigned, 
because it was founded* on an erroneous principle. Let the 
aovereign authority of this country be asserted^' we may bind 
their trade, confine their manufactures^ and exercise every 
power whatsoever, except that of taking their money out of 
their pockets without their consent” 

Such is 1 ^ slight outline of what the greatest of our orators 
is understood to have delivered on this critical occasion. 

tbe sentiments^ that were popular, and the opinions 
that were thought wise, were not those of Mr. Pitt, but of 
Mf. OrenviUe: and it ia on thu account that 1 have thought 
it fiacessary tp endeavour to explain tbe small views, and 
iperceoazy, upworthy, aod uncoostitutiofial fi&oli&gs of the 
people and their statesmen at this parti^bu' time ; 
Ibem up as a warning to oursehrei^ ftom a very 
stvot^ suspickm which, 1 must confess, I eatortain, that on 
ijyitar occattoo tmr own vipwi ai^ fwlings wwukl be 
in, true philosophy^ apd iw proper fgrmpatby 
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Hhffty. 

'nie powtioQft I hare bud down am itiU further iUmtoUad^ 
becauae it mii be obeerro^ tint the miniatera and people of 
England had mflhaeot mrannatiocii and sofiLcieat warnmg 
from a few of the more enligfatez^ members of both bomea, 
and firm othtt- sources, , 

** When the resolution/’ says Mr. Pitt, so early aa Docem- 
^> 2 r, 1765, was taken in this bouse to tax America, I was ill 
iii bed ; if I could hare endured to have been carried in my 
so great was the agitation of my mind for the ccmse- 
c^'jences, I would have solicited some kind hand to have 
me down on this floor, to have borne my testimony 
against it” 

This \raa said by Loed Chatham, I must repeat, so early as 
December, 1765, not 1775, when the troubles had broken 
out: and so early as February, 1766, ten years before the 
declaration of independence, Dr. Franklin was examined at 
the bar of the house, and he declared (I quote from his 
answers) ** that the authority of parliament was allowed to 
be vaUd in all laws, except such as should lay internal taxes : 
that it was never disputed in laying duties to regulate com- 
merce: that the Amencajis would n6|pr submit to the Stamp 
Act, or to any other tax on the same principle : that North 
America woul^ contribute to the support of Great Britain, if 
engaged in a war in Europe.” 

The whole of this examination is worth reading. The 
doctor seems to have judged accurately, and to have given 
the hdhse very seasonable advice on all the crittcal points 
which could th en have divided the opinions of his hearers^ 
but the advice was vain, and this, 1 conoeiTe, from the causes 
which I have enumerated. * 

In 1766, the Stamp Act waa repealed by ftie Rockingham 
xhaiinetretioa, the Whig administration ; and the dispnte in 
truth pot an end to; they were therefijre dinnissed; and 
when the idea of taxing America was revirad by Obarlee 
Townshflod, n early as May, 1767, Oorernor Poanall 
■Iflblared, " tlm ft was a fact which the boose ongfat to he 
•nwned of in all its extent, that the people of Aaeike 
mintaaUy, aekadly, sad nnahenblj, tnte naolreil aot to 
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them, by anyiegisUrtom' 
hare not a sh^ by repro^itatirea of their 

aipfpi^cftv^ 

*I^oe» w mmifitry/' sa^ be^^mean to iinpoae taxes on 
aod fi?rc© into eiectroon the coUactioo of them ? 
THe whole ^ system of the state government and interwoven 
interest of the colonies is gone too far for thttt to be prac- 
ticable. We must reestablish our system on its old basis,'' 
Qovqfnor PownaJb it must be observed, had been a governor 
in America, and always spoke from personal knowledge, 

" J prophesied/' said Colonel Barr^, “ on passing the 
Stairip Act, in 1766, what would happen thereon ; and I now, 
in March, 1769, I now fear I can prophesy further troubles; 
that if the whole people are mside desperate^ finding no 
remedy from piarliament, the whole continent will be in arms 
immediately, and perhaps these provinces lost to England for 
ever/* This was in March, 1769, and certainly a very re- 
markable prediction, 

“ Fn February, 1769, the Americans/' said Governor Pow- 
nall, do universally, unitedly, and unalterably declare, as I 
have before told the house, that they ought not to submit to 
taxation without representatives. The slightest circumstance,"' 
he continued, “ will i^w (February, 1769), in a moment, 
throw every thing into confusion and bloodshed : and if some 
mode of policy does not interpose to remove tj^s exertion of 
military power, the union between Great Britain and N<j|th 
America is broken for ever ; unless, what is worse, both are 
united in a common ruin. No military force can assess or 
collect; it may raise a contribution by military contribution, 
but this it not government, it is war." And again, “ If you 
attempt to force taxes against the spirit of the people there, 
you will find, w^ it is peAaps too late, that they are of a 
spint which wilT resist ail force, which will grow stronger by 
hwg forced, will prove superior to all force, and whkh ever 
baa been unconqu^bk. That spirit which led their ances- 
ton to hfeak off from every thing which is near and dear^ 
the human heart, has but a slight and triflj^ sacrifice to 
sake atihk thae : they have not to quit theirnative oountiy, 
bnt to defend it ; not to forsake tb^ ftkiKls and rplatioo^ 
but to quite with and stand by them in one comiyKH t unions 
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ihcj wdl a> fliej ikm lore you. In 

one word, ttpu^t of &natic»ixi riiould ooce at^ il:|ion 

the idea of pcrflecutkm, Uieae people, whom Great Britain 
hath to ibis hour drawn aa it were with a thready and whom 
it haa governed with a little paper and packthread, yon will 
not for the future be able to govern with k rod of iron ; and 
any benefit which thia country has derived fi^m that country 
will be stopped at every source. If it be not the humour of 
the house to believe this at present, I only beg they will 
remember that it has been said, and that they are forewarned 
of it" 

The house was impatient, it seems (what are we to say of 
the folly of such impatience?) while this member of their 
body, with the wisdopi of a statesman, and the Spirit of a 
prophet, proceeded to warn them, of their mistakes, and 
represent to them the conduct which they were bound in 
justice and in policy to pursue. It was in vain that he 
concluded with these memorable words : “ Resume th^ spirit 
of your own policy; do nothing which may bring into 
discussion questions of right ; go into no innovations of 
practice, and suffer no encnAchraents on government; ex- 
tend not the power which you have of imposing taxes to the 
laying internal taxes on the colonies ; continue to exercise 
the power which you have already exercised, of laying sub- 
sidies, imjx)stl, and duties, but exercise this as you have 
hitherto done, with prudence and moderation, and directed 
by the spirit of commercial wisdom : exert the spirit of 
policy, that you may not ruin yourselves and the colonie^by 
exerting forcef* 

Mr. Pitt spoke to the same effect, and denied the right gf 
the mother country to tax America. 

** There is no medium," said G. Grenville (this was in 
March, 1769), “ we must resolve to exert strictly our revenue 
laws, or give up our right" " There k a medium," said 
Mr. Burl^ ** we have a right to tax them, but the expe- 
<4ency of putting the right into execution should be very 
trident befora^any thing of that sort be passed." 

In May, 1709, Govotot Pownall most wisely moved to 
^^peal the peveaoe acts in North Am^i^ He insist^ on 
^ wisdom of the old system, the folly the experimdlit of 
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Aftd wid 

to m cr^,iAidSA^&uf 

inii> IftitSSi MimelapM^wkbpariitittfiitdo^ 
.uiCiTichii n^5uri^if31 parhtpe bo ijnptmctictble kf ever/' 
TW# ifriM in Mftjr, 17W. 

** Yon i;^ govern on oDwiBnig people; they will 
(dMitract and pervert every effort of your policy ; thoff obedi- 
ence is now at this crisis, at the very low«t point that it will 
ever be. On the other hand, your power is now at its height 
If yon endeavour to push them down but a hair's breadth 
lower, like a spring they will fly all to pieces, and they will 
never be brought to the same point again." 

He argued in vain— for though the house seemed afiected 
by his rai!k>nings, the ministers talked the late time of the 
session, and the govemor^s motion was put off. 

In 1770, LfOrd North moved the repeal of several offensive 
duties ; but retained the tea tax, to evidence the right. 

It was in vain that Governor Pownall and others renioD- 
strated that this would leave the merchants of America still 
in a state af hostility with us, resorting to their non-importa- 
tion aisociationg ; that the riglR of taxation, not the quanbty 
of the tax, was the point of interest to them. ** The mer- 
chant^" he said, ** in America and England are the links of 
tbe^chain that binds both countries together. Whatever we 
may think of the operation and effect of our sovereign govem- 
ment,' commerce and intercommunion of our mutual wants 
and supplies is the real power and spirit of attraction which 
us united. The operation of this has been, and is at 
present, suspended. The repeal of the whole nf the act will 
alone take off the suspension, and cement again oar union by 
the best and surest principle ; will lead ooce more again to 
that happy spirit of government, under which the pe^le knew 

a bounds to their' confldence, and under which govemmeot 
the pai^le almost by enchantment" 

Boa in whatever point of view this subject oould be placed, 
and on every difforent ooctsioD, the eflSsct was the same. R 
was detemmed to insist on the taxatioii of America^ 

In April, 1774, ** 1 know " said Oolonri Barr^ " the vast 
su periority of your ^disciplined troqw over the prcwipc M s; 
blit faetme ho^ you supply the place of bfdespe- 
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ration. AA tbc^ mid n • mum^v tnd tliay 

wiH gm U to llie nltiW0t qf tiuOT they Mm yet 

refoftad it, wham |»opcrly required. What nradnew k it tW 
pronpts yoa to att e mp t by force what you may more oertainly 
procure by requieitioD ? They may be flattered into any 
thing ; but wte too much like youraelYes to be drmn* Haye 
some indulgence for your own likeness ; respect their sturdy 
English virtue; retract your odious exertions of authority. 
The first step towards making them contribute to your wants^ 
is to reconcile them to your government.’* 

Mr. Fox, then a young man, observed, ^ that if the tax 
was persisted in, the country would be forced into open 
rebellion.” Lord North, on the contrary, " that we bad only 
to be firm and resolv^, and obedience would be |he result.” 
The tea duty was therefore iusisted upon by one hundred 
and 'eighty-two to forty-nine. It was insisted upon for the 
purposes of sovereignty and revenue — and both sovereignty 
and revenue were from that moment gone for ever. 

Injustice produces resistance, and one coercive measure is 
sure to be followed by another; the usual progress of harsh 
government The province of MeLssachusetts had resisted, 
and therefore, in the April of 1774, Lord North brought in 
his bill for taking away the charter, and introducing a less 
jwpular form of government. The Americans,” rfaid he, 
have plundered your merchants, burnt your ^hlps, denied 
all obedience to your laws and authority ; yet so clement and 
long forbearing has our conduct been, that it is incumbent 
on us now to take a different course.” But on the contrary, 
said Gfovemor Pownall in reply (observe how propketic 
was this reply), ” 1 told this house, it is now four ye4ra 
past, that people of America would resist the tax which 
lay then upo« tbein ; that they would not oppose power to 
your power, but that they would becommmpracticable ; hgve 
they not b^ so from that, time to this very hour ? 
yam ikaw, that they will resist the measures bow ptinnad in a 
non rigorous way. The committees of ccnrespoodenoe are * 
h) ootaataat oonoeikm ; they will next hold coafereocea, tod 
to wkat conutthtees, thus met in coogress, will grow 

wiU notsay. Bhoold matters era- come to anni, yoa 
wiB hew of other officers tlmi thow appoeated by yoor 
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j^«C4U%<ca>«^^ Wba ww the tggttMOft. 

Ihff Rirmat, eo tp act, to take wch aeaMM^ that w aoch 
xnitfixtiinea mty ooB^ m &e emtt v 
^ My locda^'’ 4akl Lord Cbathaoi> in 1774, ^ tha corntry 
if little oUiged to the fiaaoeri and npporlen of the tea tax. 
The AmericauB bad almoat forgot io their excess of giutitode 
for the repeal of the Stamp Act, any inter^ bat that of the 
mother country. Thifl temper wonW have contimied, if not 
interrupted by your froitless endeavours to tax them without 
their consent. I am an old man, and would advise the noble 
lords in office to adopt a more gentle method of governing 
America; ^proceedings Jike these will never meet with the 
wished for succese. Instead of these, pass an amnesty on 
all their youthful errors ; clasp them once more to your ¥ond 
and affectionate arms, and 1 will venture to affirm you will 
find them children worthy of their sire. If otherwise, I will 
be among the foremost to move for such measures as will 
make them feel what it is to provoke a fond and forgiving 
parent A parent, my lords, whose welfiu’e has ever been my 
greatest and most pleasing consideration. The period is not 
far distant when she will want the assistance of her most 
distant friends ; but my prayers shall ever be for her welfare.^ 
Length of days be in her right hand, and in her left riches 
and honour. May her ways be ways of pleasantness, and all 
her paths be peace 

But neither could ministers listen in one house to the 
etoellcnt sense and local information of Governor Pownall, 
nor be moved in the other by these afiecting appeals of Lord 
Chatham — by these efifuaions of a generous and magnanimous 
spirit, the tnm and only source of all eloqu^ioe, commanding 
as his. # 

made many other extracts to the same pmrpctfi as 
thoae DOW given, but I cmiit them, for my lecture is already 
too long. 

You win look at the examination of Mr. Penn, at the 
e p eadioe of Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Fuller, and oihm, and at the 
vapeecb of Seijeant Adair, in O^oba*, 1776. 1 can only now 
refcr you to them; the notices 1 have already taken of the 
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thoit«i»niiitedtbi meunreof eoetioa aikd tixitkm, so 
loDi tod «0 anfatppiiy perteTwed io from the unfortroato 
disffiisnoa of tbe Itod^huB admioiitntiot^ 

And wby^tbeM jFopbecies were stieed in THm, and why 
this system wts either (^naHy adopted, or afterwards pur- 
gued, with the general countenance of the people of this 
country, can only^ think, be thoroughly explained, first by 
a reference to the sentiment which I alhided to, an 
OpimoB that our cause was just, that the Americans were 
rebelBoos and ungrateful ; and, secondly, very discreditably 
(to as), by a. reference to such causes as I have enumerated,, 
ignorance of political economy, blind selfishnest, national 
pride, high principles of government, and on the whole a 
certiin vulgarity of thinking on political subjects, which if I 
could prepare your minds hereafter to avoid, I confess, I 
should consider as one of the greatest objects which these 
lectures could accomplish. 
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« 

AMERICAN WAIL 

I TT the lecture of yeetcrday, I endetfroored to state to yon^ 
in the first ptaoe, interest that belongs to the subject 
oftbe Americsn War. I next reminded you of the general 
prindples that belong to the subject of nations connected 
with each other; a parent state and colonies for instance; 
such general prindples as I had submitted to your con- 
sideration when I treated of the Union with Scotland. I tben 
enumerated to you the ofiginal works which I thought you 
might consult; then those which you might read; then 
thosci lastly, which muiT be read, which are entirely indis- 
pensable. 

I then proceeded to state to you what had been the causes 
that, as ftu' as the ministers and people of England were con- 
cerned^ had led to this important contest. 

The first of these causes I stated to be one not in its senti- 
ment discreditable to us, a general notion in the English 
nation that their cause was just ; that the sovereignty was in 
the parent state ; that in this right was included the right of 
taxation ; and that as we had protec|sd the Americans fri>m 
France, tiwy were ungrateful as wcff as rebelliotts. But I 
tbeoi proceeded to state that this sentiment would nerrar have 
produced the American War, if not excited and exasperated 
by other conaidmtkms. 

These other remaining causes of the American War I eon- 
■kisred M veiy dboreditable to ns ; and I %rst stated them, 
and aodeaTocn^ lo iUnstrate them by qnotattom from the 
difirant speeches of remarkable men at tbeioM iathede- 
Jiales of tb two booses, 

V^^o4ay I mean to ilfai^rale them by a j a fe r en oa to a few 
of tibe best pamphkta that a[q)etred. Bat you wiB obsenre, 
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to point out the application of what I am reading to dm 
caoaea whoie operatkai I am anjtioiii to ilinatrate. Ilk yoa 
must do yonnelveir I think it therefore best on many ac- 
counts; more particularly for the acyommodatioa of those who 
mi^t be absent yesterday; and at me hazard of appearing 
temous to many of those who were piSent; once more to 
state what those ^anses were. Those canset; 1 must repeat 
it again and again; were highly disoreditable to the ministers 
and people of tbk 4x>untry. 

1 am eompelled to believe; that if similar questions were 
to oMe be£»% us to-morroW; we should be not much better 
or wiser than those who went before ub- Now when we read 
history, we do nothing unless we convert it to some purposes 
of fdbral discipline. It seems eternally forgotten; that men; 
in their collective capacity as nations, may be, and ofta arC; 
guilty of the same follies, faults, and crimes, that they can 
commit as individuals in the common relations of social life ; 
that they nfuiy be just as ill-humoured, or reientfal, or unrea- 
sonable, or ferocious, or wicked; that their good or bad 
passions enter with them into cabinets, and senates, and 
public meetings, just as they do into drawing-rooms, or 
studies, or their family dining-rooms. He is not likely to 
speak a language very agreeable, who either in the one case 
or the other assumes the office of a censor ; but it is the pro- 
^ office not unfrequently of a lecturer on history, for it is the 
great office of history itself ; and therefore I shall now once 
more state (that you nuiy in this and the succeeding lecturea 
Aee tb^ appbcatioQ of 4h%i I read) the causes, which I yester- 
day mentioned m operating so fatally and so disgracefully to 
the people of Great Britain on this memorable occasion; 
»t*ted in as Saw words as possible, they were these 
llBe firrt eauae was an ignorance of, or inattenfion to, the 
giwt teadiag pAdples of political economy. 

SMoodlj; bigfa orerweeniog national pride. 

mean and unworthy money selfiahnesa. 

Fourthly, high pctodples of government 
RftUy, a certain vulgarity 0 thinking on pohlical 
Mcta 
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io iM of thd ptapht^ that nfpkvt^ imri^ 
tlik toittppj oQBtort. 

of nuMt celchrmted political writert of the time 
the Dean of Gloticeeter. H#:om6B not entirelj 
within the description J have given of the majority of fte 
statoimen and peo|Ie ot England, for he was for superior to 
roost of hk contemPirarie* in the science of political cconod^. 
He was a xealous advocate for the system of free trade, and 
boldly adubed that the Americans should be left to them- 
selves, saying very wisely (very foolishly as it was then 
thought), that we should have the benefit of their commerce, 
whether they were our colonies or not ; for our skill, our in- 
dustry, and our capital, he insisted, would always give us a 
preference in every market, and that these were the secrets of 
our commercial prosperity, not the bounties and drawblicks 
of th? Custom House or the monopolies of colonisation ; that 
the Americans would be our customers, whether independent 
or not 

Here, however, the superior and the memorable wisdom of 
Tucker seems to me to have ceased. By one of those strange 
inconsistencies of which the human mind is capable, the 
same man, who was penetrating and liberal where the riches 
of a community were concerned, was narrow and harsh, with- 
out elevation and without refinement, where the still dearer 
riches of a community, the free principles of its government, 
were brought inW question. He would have set free thj 
American states on the geniune principles of the free system 
of trade, which he had adopted ; but on the genuine principles 
of arbitrary rule, which he had aho adopt^, be would have 
Ijound their leaders in chains, and their patriots in links of 
iroQ. Of hk tra^, which are £n worth reading, the fourth 
was meant to show the wisdom of parting with the colonies 
OQtitely^ and then making leagues of friendsh^ iprith them as 
with sp many indq^oident states : a bold idJKo be conceived 
so eariy ti 1706, arid very happily contrasted, tor the credrtof 
the dean, the paltry notions on govennoert with which 
his wofki abounds 

^ the t^ whkdb of the iKitioiu I have 
upon me to oeosore, I will' bow endeavour to give you a 
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sp^ctmee, as^oon bpi#diallj «o (Mn^ltnawt porpoMr *04 •* 
dcflciiptiv^ I hcTQ df the msoiu^ of MHt «f ^ 

people of &igl«iid ct that time. , ‘ 

•• Wlpkt ia it yon, mean/’ said the dean, wdroseing a sop- 
poeed nephew in ^merica, ** by repeating to me so often 
spirit of tile coDsthation ? According to this spirit, joa say 
that an American ought not to be taxad without his own con- 
sent given either by himself or by represeaiUti^e in parliament 
chosen by hhnself. Why ought he not? Does the consti- 
tution say, in so many words, that hfi ought notq|tf doth it 
say that every man either hath, or ought to have, or was 
intended to have, a vote for a member of parliament ? No, 
by DO moans ; the constitution says no such thing. But the 
spirit of it doth. But observe, Magna Charta is the basis of 
the English constitution. But by the spirit of Magna Charta 
all taxes laid on by parliament ai^ constitutional and legal 
taxes. Now the late tax on stamps was laid by parliament, 
and therefore, &c. &c. is a constitutional and legal tax, 

** Let us from the spirit of the constitution come to the 
constitution itself. The first emigrants who settled in Ame- 
rica were certainly English subjects, subject to the laws and 
jurisdiction of parliament, and consequently to parliamentary 
taxes, before, their emigration ; and therefore subject after- 
wards, unless some legal constituGonal exemption can be 
produced. If you have it, why do you not produce it? The 
king, you say, granted charters. Could he legally grant such 
a carter? Did he ever attempt to do it ?^ What have you 
next to oflfer ? Oh I the unreasonableness, the injustice, and 
the crudty of taxing a free people, without permitting them 
to have representatives of their own to answer for them, and 
to mamtain their fnndamental rights and privileges! 

** Strange, that though th^^ritish parliamant has been fixA 
the b^innmg thus unjust a^ cruel towards you, by levying 
taxes ontwards and inwards — strange you did not discorer 
these bad before ! What a pitj that you hsrre been 

•laves ,for so many generations, and not know that you have 
been slaves^ until now ! 

** Bat what oonstitational rights and hberties are refused 
you? You ctanot have the face to kasert that^ on an election 
day, any Terence was put be^Woen the vote of a BUtn Ixnn 
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to bcwB 1^ 

idll il^iil oomrtri^ wfaaiii tfait to twT 
* Bot w{q^Qt# fto cokmies artiuil^6pre«Bttted in Urn Britirii 
ftlrikmotit^ *0 nre «ut nUlkm nt lenst of the mlmtbtanti 
of Great Britain Yet we raiae nO comnidtiois^ boi^ eabmi 
to be taxed wHboat being represented, and taxed toO, let me 
teU fda, % yoar uktB^ &ippose, bowerer, an aagmentation 
to tAe pBoe; onr two millions re pr ese nted hare firebundred 
and fifty-eight memberi, and tbAefore our six millkmS uo- 
repmented mast hare one thousand six huniABd and serenty- 
fbnr^and 3 roar two raHTiona, fire hundred and fifty-^ght also ; in 
all, two thousand seven hundred and ninety : a goodly number 
tmljrt O the decency and order ofiroch an assembly ! • 

, Bat the complaint itself of being onrepresent^ is en- 
tirely fidae and gmodless. We mbe all represented. Every 
member of parlkment represents yon and me in onr pobKc 
interests^ in all essential points, just as much as if we had 
voted for him. Bat you will say, he will regard that most 
which will l^st promote his own interest. It may be so. 
What system can there be devised but may be attended with 
lAceDveniences and imperfectionB fn some respect or other ? 

*“ Bat the inexpediency, you say, and exceasiveaesg of such 
a tax. Exca ss i veness fi^>end8 upon the relative poverty of 
ihoae who are to pay it. But the &ct is, that when we raise 
aboot eight minions of money on eight miUioils of persons, 
we expect you to contribute one hundred thousand on two 
mHlion s ; tW is, we pay twenty idiUlings a head, and you One * 
shilling I Bbsfa, bhtsh fm* Bhaae^"* Ac. Ac. 

Upon the wMsi therefore, the canse of sncfa an 

amsiiig outcry T Mot the Stamp Act; this sham and a 
p rrtmm s Yoa are exasperated against this motbereonntry 
M a oeo tm i of the revival of certain restrietkma^ ytmr trade. 
An AoMficah^wiU cohiplaift and smuggle, ax^ smug gte abd 
oaapiiim, dQ all rsstrklHms are removisd. Any dimg ahoH 
of is abadgaoOHyaveryimn osaipaaioo ob ti i hitol dghti 
■fid HbasSim-of w free p6dDia.and 1 know mat how wia i UmA 
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that . JOB. oiupt pay yw Britta(t-d«bte mitk «b Anancati 

Amii i Uitf<^b ) b grwTO^ kc.4cc. ^ 

** Ycmr tluAi^giiff^Mot ^ the ie^vereigoty of Gt«^ Britoia. 
You want to be independalit, 4 kx Ac; In short, the «word » 
the only obok^ whicb you will permit os to make. 

1 do not think we have any cauae to the event A 
British anny will hardly fly an American mob. Yet I 
am aoft for having reconrse to military operatioai. 

“ In short, if we oblige you to pay your debts^and then 
have no farther connexion with you as dependent states, 
under the presaurea and calainities that would ensue, your 
deluded ooontrjfeaen would certainly open their eyes at last, 
would wish and petitiou to be again united to the mother 
country," Ac. Ac. . ^ 

were the reasoniwgs of the Deau of Gloucester. I 
will now turn to a pamphlet of another descriptioD, written by 
Robinson, of which the expostulations and arguments were, 
I conclude, thought at the time as idle and unreasonable, by 
the generality of men, as the dean’s were thought judkioua 
and conyinciDg. 

The author writes in May, 1774, just at the tiro^ when Lord 
North had carried bis Boston Port Bill, Ac, Ac. 

“ These disturbances," says he, “ on the one hand, anS vio- 
lent laws on the other, all proceed from our having taxed the 
colonieg without their consent. The right of this measure is 
m question, as well as the expedi«icy of it. 

“ The inhabitants of the colonies have, by many and rari^ 
ous ways, ot^ained many and various sorts of prc^jerty. They 
# have a right to freedom in their governments, and to security 
in tbeirpmons and properties; nons are warranted to de- 
prive or di^ostess them oC these things. . These pruMoplea 
art with ns common and public, they were the principles 
^ ov aACpitorB, and stb priocipla which soch men as 
Mr, Loehe, Wd MoUswortb, and Mr^Trencbard mamtsined 
with their pens, Mr. Himpden and Lord Bassell with tfask 
Sidney with both ' They are likewise the real 
principlea of oui: present government, ai|l those on whieh-tee 
^tifafcid tha throM of the Jdag and the settlemsat of Urn 
Ulastf^m finnily dost feigning over na. 



"^wKWiV poflkjet. aiM-tewd^ 

y^p^^|&^^iil^ i ) ^'^ l r^Lrf4 1l^l to tad 

thii l af e m ij beioog? 

- 4f {tt ^ tl» Amaricau, it it add tint tfae 

Bon^ raids OD be ea^>io^ tothdroim benefit, 

kt tbw dril tenice, militaiy defi|^oe, kc. Let me aak, tbea, 
are to deternnae wbetber any ntoney it waotad fiw soch 
paipot^ tbey wfio pay, or tbey who taka it? — the qoantity 
Granted, bow oftao it it wanted, whether properly faid oat? 
Sti4.they bbo take it. 

** la tbit, then, on the one band, a reatonaUe ground 
wbereon to throw the mother ^^ountry and her'eoloiuea into 
the moat deadly feuda ? la it not, on the ofter hand, t pro- 
{XMitioii ixMXHUiktent with the (n-ineiples whereon tmr fore- 
fathers defended their own rights and properties ? 

** Oar cobnies are. content thatAre should at our ptea/nire 
regulate their trade, but deny that we should tax them- ' Why 
ottbnot we content ourselves with the line thus drawn ? 

** But may they not in time extend their objections to this 
also ? All the whole of our colonies must no doubt one day 
fall off from the parent state. But why should we shake the 
fruit unripe from the tree, because it will of conra^ drop off, 
wheiyt shalt have bfcome in due season fit and ripe for the 
puipose? 

** There are, no doubt, in all govenunanta, many most 
important points unseUled and ondetenninad* it is the part 
of every pniden| ruler to avoid bringing any such criticd 
ctrcumst^nces into debate. 

^ “This present accursed questkwr^ kow hmg wa^ it un- 
known or unthought of? Who heard of it a vay'ftw* 
y ws ago ? It is now setting at#ork ofir, 'fleets and anoies,*^ 
Icc. fcc. 

** The claim of the Americans re^ on the present const}- 
totioQ of Gmt Britain ; the great^bitpciples of iriuch is, that 
F d| W By tati 0 B •bould go alo^ wito toxation. 
thiit jAt Ameriouit ire XFbuUy itpie M ated. Bow that 
iboBkl be I know ugnioMiti ««' fitter 4a nwe 

ecrap^ imnng i t ^i ^ t l TM t home, then to iitii^ tfca 
ijaku ebroad. i 

ji-Am mny'toednta! Ifjist wei|^4paffii|ifeRa' 



GnB«*BriftuA «ad fate 

oahifaiMrr.ft 

'«afat4<^iwMd'tfate ote Ml teii^hewyittd ote 
i teO »ujte fat too ntoiy te||lB eed; th«tii« {»•»« ^eetauid 
f ftcttfaii grett d« eretyifhtee b«r ha^ apoa 

the iilti^ Ae ^PflDg <» the %eak. I anewer, jho caimot 

fbcce tbaoL^^ .1 j. 

Whmt ftxpecttftioa can there be of senditig frottt 

to ooiiquer so gwt a force of meni deeding 
and ^defeodef by aoeh a a^'nent ? But are tb<*y rarittd 
amo^g tbrnfloIA ? In the caose of not being taxed by ni, ft 
ia wall undentood bofw ranch they aie so. How can we ex- 
pect otbewiSQ ? Th^arc not onacquainted with the history ofr/ 
the iftothar country. But%hat if one oa more of the greatest 
powm of Europe declare war agamst us ? Hare France and 
Spam forgotten the loss of Canada and Georgia ? Were the 
c^hmets ofVerBailkw and Madrid united^ in council against 
us, what iweaiur^ would they push us upon before the veiy 
we are now madly runnkg so upon ? Instead of taxing, 
^ them greater liberty and latitude of trade, both to IrcUi^ 
and to America, including our West ihdia islands. ||fn>e 
ricbes and the treasnres of the more distant and depend^t 
P*rti of ottf empire cannot fail to flow upon us. We hare 
to db wkh' little jeaJousies about this trade or that 
™mjtrfectd#hf’ fieedbaK^f tijule is our foundation. This will 
enrich the Gsntre of empire, and cannot therefore likewise 
iWf«fliie/ ,The stopjflng up of the of 
girea MaBsacbusetA Bajr, will be 
decBuution of war, and depend upon 
^ i»te ; it mu^ be by force and conquest If they 
' Itif not t month or a year wiB finally 

d«*WiMjbe^^aflair. Tfefcthors of these meteiufas acpet^ 
tbBB'bnn^ those people oq fbt^ kDe(||r^b9 
*^1^ 1' ^hJ iHpinildres mochm^^en in the ereat. 'ooBia^ 
WWl< aftfSfarHifptMition in Araoica i^ginated at bdkh^ ; 

ftofim of £bgkitd WSlS^atdies 




fwtfU «hi» p wt>W «riit»^4fr;Aya, 

IffSfiktjmAM Havmdber.tof tii Boiaa.y^iff •» wa« 

liAnL f “tSm^ v4 <na?»; tt*e MiMi ^ » 


IS* fow on to Mtaribe tbi of nis 

)|M|l|iecW^te oae«rat;t tlw'UiigQi^ 

the'^raot, Mtd to reconiB)^ that tay poppsttoes t^t 


■gitJ|^ eoma from oon g re w might be made groivul of a 
fhtBg^aettbment He obeefved, that Chariaa jL gnaled ten 
tinea mon at laat than would have na ti afi wT at fifet, and 


be predicted that Fnn«i$ and Spain would fiaterfare agltin^ 
when we were, he aakl, like a flah m a net, oatangled 
bejrond a.power of getting free. 

Tbeae reeaoningt were addreaaed to the public in Tain* 

. I will now gin one repreeentalaon more (in addition to 
Dean Tucker’e) of argumente on the other aide, avdi as 
iren probably in mouth of every man. Hie oelebrated 
Dr. JolmaoD, a writer to whom the thoughtful and. Tirtuous 
part of erery community are so deeply indebted, ^one into 
wbbee pagea no man ever looked for a aingle moment without 
iee)||g Bomathing eiAber to strike or unprore him— ’Hf. Jofan- 
len condeaoeoded to write a pamphlet, aa otben had done 
(Taxation no Tyranny), and his pnyluctioti exempStiea, as 
I oonceire, wery poaition which I hare laid down. He was 
not indeed ignorant of political e^nomy, but on thia occaaioii 
be diarogarded all ita principles ; and baring been originally a 
a aort of Xaoobim, and long habitMted to down m a boia- 
taroua manner miat are called Tory iMindpro in oharclf and 


fltate, the pnaeat was an oooaaihn thaf ooald not fiul to call 
fartlrafl thoae partinolar opimona whlbh ao anhappily ofaecBie^ 
and betrayed the great mimlW thid ;boet reapaotefakdcd^^ 
|ft.twy<Kbir oeoaaioa of the bedlhi^tereata of ■ai)ii|d ' 
^^IMipaaipUeiwaa pobhahed m 177h. AJteraMamfpelktory 
rtitwffi, ;tlia docfepr aaMM at the mata pfifait hr iWapat* 
aval thoae^ho^ra ua that to <ri}a«ie»'ai 

iMimlim ■iiilVIii ii ii. aa iiiiamna iif iitiimal liirirical 
te||u aTiit“a.>i4i^ oTthoae f abtdp taai it kk Mipparrtha 





of ttt iMdIflh, it'O'tt toM faftlMlef d»t thb ftT'itttnnl of 

Mutate b iM 

Ihfi^ ihem ^waj end beneSaiil 

to tl» Mtf p irt .' toA itwajs,^* wlw? .cacD^ 

thk power of^ialdfe)ci from tbe geaend domioien t>f pertift^ 
tU^ exdeptidQ^ eays be (wbioh by a hetd not 
fiiUy anpt^gacted #ith pofitice, w not eesity ocnBprebended)^^ 
it is afle^ad^ uiin tmansweimble roaBon, that the coIobm* 
send DO r^mentathree to the Hcmse of CommcMis/ To this 
hif aj^wer Si, “ that the proro too much ; that (be 


right of making ariiypther laws^ dvil or crimmal, might bP 
equally denied ; that ffijs last power was nerer disputed ; and 
that Ihe reception of any law draws after it the necessity of 
fubmittittg alM to taxation. That a free mfc is governed by 
hupself, he continues, is a position of mighty Bound, hot every ' 
man that uttem it fiielfii it to be ialse. The business of the 
public must be done by d^egation ; the choice of delegates is 
made by a select number. Those who are not electors stand 
helpless spectators. We are tU bom consenting to some sys* 
tem of government or other; other conseift than this the%)n- 
dition of civil Hfc does not allow ; it is the delirious dream of 
republicanism sukI frmaDcism. 

“ He who goes voluntarily to America cannot complain of 
lodng what be leaves in Europe ; he is represented u he 
|dniself designed in the general representation. By abandon- 
mg tl»ir part in Me legislature, they have not obtained the 
poww of eoiu^ttdfhg another. It is urged,*' sap the do<^, 
the Americans have not the same security, and that w 
legiiilrtare may want scnne of thew property ; bat the 
p*f hsiiwsC1 <ti the same mCerest in attending m lo 

•ny otbor fait af the mtioc. We are onrsrivea as jmoorc 
bitetifiomt deprivatidim of goremsHOt m hMiM 
ii|iiiii (liMifi nii(j tfiii ilnurfifiMM 

Ucme cofapwrfoinrty^ti^ q« AM 

hi iomiad ^na to WModSjiA 

^ eeMiAt oih i flu i , wm ftulr >> 



'Ofokwr their 

lijiyilUmy^ 4wn*er Uteraks^ n^^aed^ijrf^ilJtaeiJmjn 
{NlCiHAftblii, Bod that tile new law ^Amoi Ibea -oidy'the o^ode 
af eocaetition. 

fraoda in tltt iiapo^ tre trM without m 501^ thiqr are 
|ried io hm^ if they are condetafied tmikard, H i* becaose 
4 lkem k DO need of a trial; trial » the invci^igi^on of 
aOfnething doobtftil. That the same Tengeance im>lra the 
inoocent and the guilty is an evil to be lattented ; hot haman 
eautkm ^nnot prevent it. To bring miaeiy on thoae who 
haVe not deaerved it is part of the aggravated guilt of 

** When subordinate conpnittees op^Bee the decrees of the 
general legislature wkh defiance thus audacious and mahgnity 
tboB acrimoniodt, nothing remains but to conqu^ or yield : 
to allow their independence, or reduce them by force ; jet 
there have risen up in the face of the public, men who, by 
whatever comiptions or by whatev^ inftrtuatkm, have under- 
taken to defend the Americans,* endeavour to shelter them 
from resentment, and propose reconciliation without submis- 
siow. 

" Tile Dean of Gloucester has proposed, apd seems to pro- 
pose it seriously, that we should ^lare them musters of 
themselv^, and whistle them down the wind, , 

^ It is, however, a little hard, that having so lately fought 
mud conquered for their safoty, we should govern than no 
longer. One wild proposal is l^t answer^ % another. Let 
us restore to the French whsi we have tmKi from them; we 
iAtsIl she OUT ookmists at our feet 


** It seetns determined by the tegislature tfiatfiim ahail be < 
tried. I vrifcld wish that the rebels may be sobdtt^ by terror 
mtber4^lba]:i by violence; that sifoh a force be tried 
W teight take away not ocdy the powiT^bat' thd bope of 
re ri h tinc e; Tbeir tnay^^erfaya be miofflM by 

tbe to <piarter^ fotlfedAf day pe^w w al 

propbM ^ a i r lfc wj > A a nM ^ 

|ka<e<^ kwi» * 

piwatnis ler wtat afwue, uiaewai tor 



mf' 

they a^ hoiieft tbtoi tMruutttM ^ 

^ Sibee 0m >Amm0imm9^ hv^nUKle it necoMary to iubdoe 
thetti^ jttiy ttey he^mMmA miA least ntjury pfiwifci to 
tbair ponow poisAions. 

We are told that the subjection of Ammca may tend to 
the di etiae tioft of em own lib^tiesi an erent which Done bat 
T&y petapMckia^olitxaans axe able\o ibresaia ^ If slsFerj 
be thus &taQy coatagims, how cotnee it that we bear the 
kHKjteat yelp^or l&erty among the drhrcrs of oegDoes V* 

These few«tracts from this celebrated pamphlet may give 
you acme idea of the oompfebensiveneas of^be doctor's mind 
on meh a subject as this ; of his notions of government in 
general, and more ein^ially of the constitution of England; 
and when authority was lo be enforced, of hU humanity and 
of hi^wiL He seems ready to wppose that people were to be 
mollified iry having soldiers living at free^ quarters among 
them, ana to be brought to reason by seeing slaves let loose 
upon them ! « 

Yet who can doubt that Johnson was a man of vigorous 
nudcTstanding; that he was a friend to his coimtry ; that be 
was ft wellwisber to the best interests of the human race ; that > 
he was ft«man of humanity and benevolence ? Is not he the 
great moralist our country ? He who has rivalled own 
beautiful praise of Add-on — “ has taught virtue not to be 
a^amed, and even turned many to righteousness yet such 
is his pamphlet ; so coarse in sentiment^ so unkind in spirit, 
to defective in wisdom. , 

To those who are capable of meditating upon the nature of 
human ^feelingt ukI human faculties, 1 know of no greater 
lo ta on than this production affords, of the iiQ|prtance of <nr 
pohticsll notions ; of the necessity there is that they ibouU be 
^brayt wy de to refer, at least that they sboold never lose 
iigl^ the psp«2or [mnciples of the Engli^ constitution; i 
sboatd btr^ell Jaid down and bottomed, not only in respect 
for ihdiRivWho govam, bat in tendo^ess for those wbsatie to 
hs gtf^ortted, jvaa. Aep smse of that equal justice which is to 
hwom benign 

patfence and xeipw w^ wfaA aft^A^ 
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illprMHb'idf «Mi- 

J* ; t ^ ‘ 


{hjttm^iiith Dr.Xijlmimi^ fiidbd lAr. |k^; ***» the 
o^lbe ^<p*jeai twdri^ 
tW ^ <itttB^ 

Ihfijtig ftW m the dbid of the OM IM df tl^ 

totivfty, hrditiefle, npi£ty» the aoWmeTiaaeg^Mr 

endi^B 4he e ^jj iAe aeie of eloqQeooi^^ ik> igoQ^Uoe in 
Mr. Burke any nxire than in Dr. Johnson of the toceliaty of 
obedience, of order, and of respect for rahL tt4 ^tftcrity; 
but the one ptt^>erly impressed at the same tim^ by wfaa^ersr 
means, which ih90&vit was not, with a sense of the peraoncmBt 
ralne of all tbcM fundamental principles which ^DUi} the 
ptotecti<m ot the liberties of England. 

What were then the riews and rSuonings of Mr. Burke 1 
You will see them in the wortts that are pabttsbed, tbod^h of 
many of his most brilliant speeches in the House o^jpom m oais 
no iaca can now be formed. Those that are pobbshed must 
b§ your study, and they cannot be tpo much your study if you 
eitlier to uudentfind or to muntain agaimt rta variouB 
anainies, open aad concealed, deeigning and mistaken, the 
singular constitution of this fortunate island. As &r as the 
•object of America is concerned, yoy should meditate wdl the 
fast tlUrd of his pamphlet, entitl^ * Obsar^pos <hi the late 
dtste of the Naiion then I think his letter m the sherUb of 


Bristol ; lastly, his two cekbrat^ speeches, and particiil%^y 
the documents on tie proposed secessioo ; thenddiese to the 
king, Ac. now first regally pnbH^y*! m the roluines that 
have lately af^Mared of his woriu. 

But H is to his two speeches that 3 roa w^ natonHy tam ; 
they were rerjiiustly admired at the time, and they are fitted 
fcr ever to remain the proper moonments of the wMooi as 
sreAnaeloqaenceofthisextraonlinarymaB. foeai^ias' April, 
^1774, Mr^ Bwke made evaiy efini which «nU be IHnde by 
a Ataoemii^Uattiot and an hitenatiag ocatar, to attract the 
atUttWbttf^ bouse to,i^ histoty cfihe A i oei fcia l i^ wit s . 
j^ 4e elawLitroy, if paadble, tlat aaoat hiihrtaaalb lb on 

Tt*^ ^ *^*****^. 

iliijfaaajfffAe BtitWh 

ody »adtra, aaA 11^ 




>“ '*Wi, •« lie rifA a 
iTM fhtnight j^eoeiMiKf ^ op do low thin twtafy vew 
reghmoo^.vift ihe bopw ^hat were mt to the 

Kj ^IkfirW TowDrftcnd, of a rerei^ to be niiea 
from AmorioL C^ro begao, wyi ha, to flwt 

gfimmmflg^ rf this ae* coloQy systoP'^ «PP*«d “«>«» 
dktmcUy afterwards* With the b^ intentions in the world, 
Mr. 0. OreiiTille brought this fatal^soheme into form, and 
established it by act of parUament* ^ l|fr. OrenTiIle was bred 
to ^ taw ; ’^a science, says Mr. Burke, which quiekeim ah<^ 
iof^orates the understanding, but does not open and libwaHie 
thf wymd aMc^Jy ID the flame po^jortion. He afterwards 
pheog^ into busmesfl, the business of office ; men, he adds, 
too much conversant in office are rarely mindi of remarkable 
enlargement This observation of Mr. Burke, as well as the 
former, is most just j and if men of rank and fortune send 
their sons into public offices, as they seem disposed to <ta, to 
become as it were apprentices to their trade, adieu to the 
race of statesmen^ and our great empire will have to be 
governed not, by those who are capable ol^ rule, but by those 
who ought rather to be tbeir clerks and law agents. 

I must be Indulged here with one mom^t of digression. 
Men who thus begin with the routine of office, and who thus 
early imbibe all the notiocifl of office, nev^ afterwards get 
beyond thenn They become familian xed with cormj^io^ 
accustened to petty tricks, and paltry expedients. Their 
ondemtandings are narrowed; their feelings blunted; their 
mind^ renderal coarse and vulgar; the natural seitae of 
beoevolencc and honour, is weaketied and 
debMid; *hwj tBteir craft for sagacity, thAio<ttta^ 

arms mow prpfbundwiscTO s^ittaswic^, 

too suitt to jpwf that tfwy becom e , through the remdioSer 
^fs r tiuWhi the secret or svowed frieods of iorvi^, tbea 
spirit, the of sft 





fty iK^jHpaij^ jM^iMtag* tQ t)Kwr«il9^Mo^ 

fef j p ^tfo «pd qpmya^ , ,. ,t‘<:-r \ ■ 

'f retom. Mr. Burke tijea jmrsuea tbd the 

GreanUeU Siamf Act; the wj^of 
fho^Viug hSmiktratioa of Zioryl Itochuighu^ the 
chttTttoten of Lord Cbutbutn uod Churies Townsheod* 


jyffi ga# in ht« ipeecha^ well known« and I aaed aot jfWtber 
ailode to ihtm, ** ']|h^ distinctioQ,'/ be goo^ on to jMiy, 
^ between external and internal taxee was ongmally w>Ted 
by the Aipericana tbemeelves ; and I think/’ saya be, ^ Aey 
will acquiesce in it, if (i^ftey are not posh^ wkb too much 
logic and too little aense in the consequenoes. ReooTsr 
yofflf old grc^d, and your old tranquillity. Try it^. the 
Americans will compromise withfoo. 

^ Agajn and again revert to your old principles ; seek- peace 
and^pnsue it ; leave America, if she has taxable matter in her, 
to^tax herself. I am not here going into the distinctioDs of 
rights, nor attemp^ng to mark their bodbdaries. I do not 
ent^ into these metaphysical distinctions ; I hate the very 
sound of them. Leave the Americans as they anciently 
stood, and these distinctions, born of our unhappy contest, 
will die along with iL They and we, and their and our ances- 
tors, liave been happy under that system. Let the memory of 
all actions, in contradiction to that good old mode, on both 
sides, be extinguished for ever. Be content to bind America 


by laws of trade j you have always done it. Let this be vour 
reaaoD for bouling tbeir trade* Do not burden them by ; 
yoti were n^ used to do so from the begionaag^. Let this be 
your reafen for not tajnng. T%e*e lAe the argumeito of states 
«adju|pgd<Mi^; r«i« to the leboolf^ lor'tbeis enly 

be diicuM9d with Hfety. » - ^ 

nteaiperetely, OAwiedj.^itelly. ye*. |li[iliinii ele 
powce of gorenmmtj hf uagaif[.ifiJltA 
oditw to^tboM^yow gmm , 


Ni '•va i&mtabW jfii^vre eleMpninii't - jm 
b I^bmyoa dhiw biia 



be ^rgmifA &iliV lie iltj Sit, tet tbe ge n t le men oq the otiinr 
^ «iffi ftrtii ftt^hetfr Ability $ lei ibe best td them get np 
and me ivImI one diaracter of Hbmrty the Amencmns have, 
aid lAirt Ott^ brAad^ dafery they mite free from, if they are 
boand in ibdr pvtopeity and industry by aU die re^^raiilts yon 
can nhatba^ en -comioefce, and at the efane time are made 


padt4iorM of every tu yon choose to impose, without the 
issst Aare in granting them. When they bear the burthcnB of 
nnliidted monopoly, will you bring Ama to bear the bnrthona 
of oniiniited rcvenoe too ? The Englishmen in America will 
feel that this is shivery ; that it is legal slavery ifill be no 
oompensation either to his feelings or his understanding. A 
nd% lord (Lord CJarmarthen), who spoke some ^me ago, is 
fall of the fire of mgenuous youth, emd when he has moo^led 
the ideas of a lively imagination by further experience, he 
will be an onuunent to his country m either bouse. He has 
said that the Americans are our children, and how can they! 
revolt against tbeif parent ? He says that if they are not free 
in their present Aate, England is not free, because Man- 
chester and other considerable places are not represented. 
So then, because some towns in England are not represented, 
America is to have no representative at alL They are our 
children 3" bat when children ask for bread, we are not to 


give them a stone. Is it because the natural resistance 
of thmgs,! and the various mutdtions of time, hinder our 
government, or any scheme of government, from being any 
more than a sort of approximation to the right, is it th^^ore 
thtfCbe colonies are to recede from it infinitely? Are we to 


give ^tbam our weakness for their strength ; our opprobrium 
^oribeir flhwy, and the slough%)f siavety, which wo sre net 
able ie to aurve them for tbeur freedom ? is 

the aek yourselves this question,-^ Will they be cdntent 
aimc^h%atB<»f slavery? H not, h>ok to the conseqneni^ 
asAeut ianr jo» are to goran a people, lAo they 

to bet free, and think tbeytare not' Ycm itih u A a 
yj^asbrevtmie: it^yiedds sdthinjf 1(>t 
And mcb is Ae stsU of 

wsiijng to TOUT ayes in blood, you ooiild cdyjend-j|Hd 
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' 4v i|>i ' ^n b iwi ^* i ii ii> .-Ike tlMitt 'inn. n|«Kk;<,3^,pi)0ciTitj 
'4|wi>^ba*i i wi* wfylp w * ;',^ ao w w n ^ yi^ -WMiwpted) 
mkm m i fi*, m Mer^k, 1775, |iK JB|i|dc4tf eude 
diMHbMv-«»d«nn iB«(« aM8Mii;4^ -aSwt ia tfaer.jii^es of 
d fl^wffitl i ofc. T<m^ we it m bu woi^; yqa niUgi^ tbe 
■Ort of awtter, bat yoa o>ppot,aritboiit;pBniwl wd-«»iflfct»n 
ofiV >Biage to yoanelves the be»aty, the feoprietyi the 
prafimod wutbm of the wntiawoti end oftiniope it oontehM.* 
** I eoafiiae,’' wyi be, " ea much moie in bteoar of joj^dent 
maaegemsnt ti^ of force, eeniideriiig force oot only •* «d 
odious, «s e feeble instrameat for preMcring e . peo{de 
so noiPeraii^ so ectiTe, so growing, so minted ea Aie, in 
n pmAtablO' ind sabordinate oonnexM^gprith ns. Force is in 
its meets bat teo|porary; yoa hare to exert it egaia and 
again ; it is uncertain ; yon impair yonr object ; the thing 
yoa fooght for is not tbe thing yoa reooTer. I do not choose 
4h> consqme the streagtH of America with oar own, nor to be 
eai^ht by a foreign enemy et the end ef this exhausting 
conflict : still less in the midst of it. Nor do I choose wholly 
to break the American spirit, because it is the spirit which 
has made the country. ^Consider toojthe temper and fh ^iy/^r 
of the Americans ; a lore of freedom is the predomiBating 
fe a tu re ; the people of these colonies ere the descendants 
Eogltahmen; th^ ars deroted to liberty, bat according to 
Bi^lbsh ideas, ai^ -Rh^iah principles. Now, the great 
deatests for freedom in this country woe, from the Wliest 
tones, chiefly on the qaestkm of taxing. 

l^oolooies tew from yoa, as wifri their life blood, 4lese 
ideqesmd prinQ^kaflx](}d and, a t ta c h e d in tint speriflr pejnt 
oC|KidBg>” Mbitetke prodsds fiirther to tbestMtefnlwa 
dnteomaaeot, the rel^^, the edaeaiion qjt tba MMiteBs, 
dsasmif flmmaach hie feaenl cooda m o n tettiMnurcfn oot ' 
apm^ %tt awU bnaaeroed. '*Batacajv”Mn|f> £^be«i 
* mte ar«(MB be b(tee<|i yoa nhd .^|^ 4 <«e em^ 

«teteacaik>pMiM4faaiefftat af 

;gMfte4iik,t»&sMat«9'1d^ 

■'aip |,% ^saiiw>te, and thejste af; Wf iii| in| | n i ! 

y n wgj fc >».4d<ptt a -abi)l s s y ida ii ; Bat 4Wte.:r« 



Notfa]i4;-fm^>9ipro tf-<tfiSn<A<!li6 

ham 

of Hfatfrty lU rgtWii gt>. Tb^M|iiOTkii^ it, ^ 
spiffs ot* b^ 

ith^ iir«r^%ift it^ Tm liwebeftm •bjeet, ndi m 

it its ^ ^ hnperfectians on its> bcMni 

We 1^ Btr6i%ly urgM^to determine BomMhin^ oonrepalng it 
I am maeh tgainst any ftirtber expertmaits, li^^flact we 
suffer ai modi at bene as abroad ; in orihr to prore that 
thd^Attericsits hare no rig#t to their liberties, we are erery day 
eodeaVonring to snbveri the maxims of oar own. We nerer 
gain a paHiy adrantage over them in debate, frtflmnt attack* 
big some of those principles, or deriding some of thes^tfnelings 
for which onr ancestors hare shed their blood,'* 


Pam qnoting, yoi^^, Mr. Burke ; I am referring to him 
at great length. Among other reasons^at may ooear to 
you, why I do so, there is one more particnlariy my own> 
which I must mention to you. It is ^piis : you will remember, 
that on endeavouring to account for the Anwifican War, t 
brought forward to you as a cause, the prevalence of a 
certain vulgarity df sentiment in politics. I must own, I 
consider this as a most important foi^ I eni certainly vety 
anxkmfc upon this point There ar^%w upon which, as a 
foctureTi I can be more anxious ; and tbereftm, in the course 
of the coniridsration of this American aub^ect, I bad marked 
down a long list of instaiAea in the speeches and conduct of 
our muBsters, of onr country gentlemen, and Anally of the 
pobBcvwiai an intention of reading them to yOa, tfafnkii^ 
thalj^f 1 exhibited them with comments, yon ndglk be the 
bette p rote cte d from such mistaken— mkrtakes* 
w I pteewne to call them— yoa^selvea^ But the teoce t nnd 
end fdtsetri upon the two speecbea a^ letttt* of Barkt, 
the mo re I b e ca me porstiaded that aach a detaSed exh^Nttoa 
on my p^ ^mroiA be annocesaary ; for if you read Wnd teadl» 
datei^aAd^^yst^fimfOuglify imbued whll^tbe spirit # wisdeVo, 

perfonMaoc% ftm ifffi aAoMT 
^ aeMraey'oT ssnliteM^^e 

read tbe Uacdly ibrybinarite^llW 
^ VbMQtete ^ s ii ^ peBitaHo ^mek t 
wMa^Maea^lfiadlwgt^ wptlpaaitetei»y»owa<»y im 




* JlAer toodee of condtici^tb America, 

^ fto Wiy/* wd be, " ii open, bat to ^comply ^wHh Ibe 
Aam na noortiaiLry, or, if ytM plewe, to tabtait io ifoi 
ft Bbeeroty WiL* I ra teftolred, sir, you see, to bftve tftrtteng 
to <io with rigbt of taxation. It' is not tJhftt a lawyer 
te^ ttj||t*lisiy do, bat ^hat hamanity^feason, and justice 
iolt me lo da But the colonies will go fdrtber, it 

AIasi*ftlas! wbat will these panic ffears 

wbick^ Aiteiaiqipf the hostile effect of a conciliatory con- 
duct? ' it then a certain maxim, that the fewer causefl of 


disitfttiifactiod Ve left by government, the more the subject 
will be to reristand rebel? It is a very great tni&- 


Uke 4o . stip^o«, that mankind follow up practically any 
speculative principle, eftheJr of govemment-or freedom, as far 
ftS it will go ifa and logical illation. Revenue from 

Amc9i<^‘ thu^mittod iRe! Do not delude ycAirtehrea; you 
o^yet' can roarive it. For all service, whether of rs^renae, 
trade, dr fecnptni, my trust is in the interest which America 
has in the BWtish tJdbstitutioD. Sly bold of the colonics is 
tbft dimt affection which gro^ fiom common nam^ from 
IrfgdJwy bk^, front s&nilar privileges, and equal prelection. 
Tbf/A arE ms, whidlw tiiOugh light os aic, are as strong as 
lluka of iron, oobniea always keep the idea of their 

ctrit^^gfaU %»Kxaated ^ith yottr government; they wffl cfrng 
jind'|rappte t6 you, and no power under iMven wSl be able 
W tmfr ura from tHefr aUegiance. Bot, ka it be otice under- 
atda^ dkftt yoo^ g o ver m nent may 1 a -doe tbh^^ aiid Ahmr 
4jifWlegfJi<|lnntfaer; tiMil these two ifrbtgi 
^ny mtte Hd frt la ^^ ; iBie oemeot is ^ 

baafrms « 

you HAnw dm 

the 

<6at ^iiiaihnnl Mt, ‘W t >g i ' »m r '<bn 


Boil 

Pro$m; W yofir trac 

interart a&d jcmr jbsediptt.^fiy C|^ tuve 

from Doodiiot Ti^ is .the commpdit^ ^ wbich 

you Jwe dbf mooopolj. Has is the irit of .la^igatipBf 
wfaieh binds 70U to coitoeroe of the colomM^ and tfapoi^h 
theos ^ecxu^ to you the wealth cd],^he world* ]>|iepy4henqi 
this peitioiptftioii of freedom, and you -bm^ Chat ^Ole bond, 
wUcb orighaally made* and must st;;dl pxeeerve, tho,ja;dty. qf 
the empire. 

SDo not euterta^ so weal^ an imagymtioi^^as ihat.yoar 
registets and bonds, your affidavits and you^ l^fiTei^Ocef, 
your cockets and your clearances, are wnat 4^na the gneat 
securities of your commerce. Do not dream that ^otur iMtem 
of office and your inatructions, and f'our s nsp e i i^iaj; cladses, 
are the^ things that hold together the great cofifefcthre o( this 
mysterious whole. These things do makte^your govern- 
ment. Dead instruments, passive tools us ^ej are, it is the 
spirit of the English constitution, wtAh, infiised, through the 
mighty masSf pervades, feeds, unitea, invigorates, viv^^les every 
part^ the empire, even down to Um miuuleefrm^mbftf. ^ Is 
, it wA the same virtue which does eveiy thing for us here in 
Eogbmd ? vDo you imagine then, that it is the bmd-ffix 
raisas'^Dur revenue ^ that k is the aniiTjal\ote'.in the txx^ 
mittee of supply, v*ich gives you jrcmr almy^; or &at it ii tbe^ 
mufiny biQ which inspires it wiffi biwv^ amMiaciplille ? 

I It is the love of the pebpl^; it isUefr attadpe^t, 
to goMdUDSant, from the sense of the deep stake way 
httveum ^di gkaTons.»sritWioil, which gives you yourfcmjf^ 
an^^yoiir-Bgvirf asid tefrises into bodi that liberal o bed . iey ^ 
wi|| t c i | t itb^yoPT afniy woald ba a jbase%fabi <^ | ^an d 7^^ 
OVR timber. ^ ^ - 

wellwMiOtt^ wfll sonwd ^ 
ctf thoMLif^Igar 
jifBOtig m; V^iff ^ 

wWnii^ that iMtUlw eldita bat it 0Xi«»«id 
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and whckf fkr from being qomlified to be directors of 

the gifftt 'mattmmt of empue^ are no* 6t to tom a wheel in 
the machine. Bat to men tnAy imCateS and rightly taught, 
thdborfalmg tnd master prioc^>lefl/whk:h m the opinion of 
Bnch pien aa I bare mentionod hare no^betantial existence, 
are in tmth er^y thing;' and all in all. 

" Magnanimity in pities Is not seldom the truest wisdom, 
and a great empire lOHi little xnidds go ill together. If we 
are conadous of our wtuation, and glow with leal to fill our 
place as becomes our station and ourselres, we ought to 
auspicate all onr public proceediqgs on America with the old 
wamh]^ of the church; Surtum eordd! We ought to elevat" 
our minds to the groatness of that trust to which Providence 
has caUed ui. By adverting ito the dignity of this higli 
calhag, our-Mcartors have turned a savage wilderness into a 
glorious empire, and have made the most extensive and -the 
only honourable conquests ; not by destroying, but by pro- 
moting the wealth, the number, the happiness of the human 
raoe. Let us get an American revenue as we have got an 
American empire. English prmleges have made it all that it 
is ; English privileges alone will make it all it can be.’' 

Mr. Burke moved his resolution, but the previous question 
was carried against him, two hundred and seventy to seventy- 
eight Well; mdeed, might Mr. Burke observe, that a great 
empire apd little minds go but ill together, and that the marcli 
of the humaremiad is slow ! 

I turn with difficulty from the page* of Mr. Burke ; I pro- 
ceed not ta hJs letter addressed to the sheriffs of Bristol ; 
t make ao more quotations ; 1 have made, it may be thought, 
already too many and too long; but if I can but thus secure 
your reading these compositions, I could not possibly have 
cKcupled your tlfcie better, and I have not then made quota- 
tions either too many or too long. You are men of education, 
and 'Should be distinguished h^eofter by the elevation of 
yoyr sentiments, and the comprehensiveness of your views ; 
that ii, not a liflte by the magnanimity, I had almost Aid, 
by the consiA&rat^ good temper of your feelings reason- 
ing* db Mliticd subjects ; and be assured that your owm 
cAntry, lixf every oth^ country, will frre weM, or tkre ill, as 
such refinement of mind, and elevated kindness of tempera- 
ment docs, or do^ not prevail among its rulers. Never wa« 
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such an absence of it as a^kpeared vx thia nation during tba 
Amencan war; nerer waa^ ancti a display of as in the 
\ speeches of Mr. Borki^, toVhich I have referred. Here then 
IS your school. It is natural for me to quote at great length 
'^from works, which, if successful in producing upon your 
minds their proper effects, will accomplish for me at once 
many of the beast purposes which I ought ^to labour most 
aoxioualy to attain ; for among such purposes the noblest 
uml the first must be, to enlarge your understandings, and to 
harmonize your feelings to the rights of others, and to the 
ejaims of mercy and justk^ whatever be the occasion on 
which they are urged? or the clime or the people fihm whence 
they arise. 

Mine, however, is on this occasion but a ministerial office ; 
it is to point out to you those immortahproductiofts, and no 
inore^ it is to show you the temple, and to stand at the 
portal and to persuade you not to pass lightly by and disre- 
L:;ard it, but to enter in and survey its columns, and approach 
its shrme; to pause and to reflect, and to ponder all these 
things in your heart, that you may hereafter walk forth to the 
exercise of your duties — some of yo^ tlie highest dutiA 
winch human beings can have to perform— the duties of 
h^gislation — that you may come abroad into the world, ani- 
^ mated with benevolence, and soothed into a spint of forbear- 
ance and of patience, when exposed to the resistance, whicli, 
d you are to labour for the good of others, you must encoun- 
ter both in fnends and foes ; better men and wiser men, and 
purged fix>m the mean and vindictive passions of our nature; 
for the temple to which I would now direct your sUpa is, foi^ 
unlike the sacred grovdl or venerated editicea of ignorance 
und superstition — 

“ Uobnbed, unbloody, slanda the blmcleai priest/' 

It is % tenple of peace, and it is a temple pf wt&<lom. There 
IS no awe, and no terror, and no idol before whose appalling 
fires the human victiiu ia to be sacnficed. Scenes and imagas 
of this ierrifle nature should rather be associated with those 
men who spoke of unconditional submission, of insulted 
supremacy, and of necessary punishment; whg/ lite the 
Great minister of the vengeance of Spaii^, the ferocious Duke 
‘jf Alva, talked of gangrenes that were to ,be cured by pre 
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«id by^word. Such were not the tounck, roch was not the 
wisdom, which this patriot of the British, senate breathed 
during the whole of this memoraBle ^Qod. Posterity will 
d(f him that justice, which but too few of those whom lie 
addressed were capable of rendering him ; and however those 
who come after us may, or may not, differ in their opinion of 
the etfusions of his mind on later occasions, at the opening, 
and during the progress of the French Revolution, when Ins 
genius may be supposed by some to have been sublimed 
almost into frenzy, by the scenes that in visible presence 
passed before him, and still more Jjy those that came thronging 
and temble u|X)n him in the visions of his listening expec- 
tation ; however men may, or may not, contest his claim to 
the character of a political prophet (though all must surely 
consider him as the great moral prophet of Europe, at the 
first appearance of this tremendous event); however these 
things may be, no intelligent statesman, no meditating philo- 
sopher on the affairs of myn, will deny*to him the praise of 
clearly discerning, and luminously stating, at the opening of 
the American Revolution at least, all the human passions that 
were at work on tlie ^ther side the Atlantic, and of making 
every effort which eloquence and wisdom w^ere competent to 
moke, to medicine into peace the unhappy passions whicli 
were no less m full operation on this side the Atlantic; and 
though these efforts were unavailing, though a greater power 
had decreed, that a new empire was now to issue from the 
far retired recesses of undisturbed forests, and the wide spread- 
ing tracts of uncultivated nature, the merit of the statesman 
^mst b<' ever the same ; the statesman w ho, amid the dehi- 
sioiiB o^the hour, could take the sanfc view of the justice and 
policy of the case before him, which will be taken by poste- 
rity ; who, amid the menaces of violence and military co- 
ercion, which animated the speeches of those around him, 
could, in the spint of tlie angelic choir, speak the wo(jIs of 
peace on earth and goovl w ill towards men ; and, amid the 
clamours of those who called aloud for unconditional sub- 
missioned unconditional taxation, could maintam, with all 
that splendour of wisdom and of ploquence, to which I have 
directed your admiration — the doctrines of mild government, 
ftnd the free principles of the constitution of England, 
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\T OU will have obflerve<L from the extracts I have pro- 
A duced, that in the course of the debates m parliament, 
many members appear to have dent)unccd to the ministers 
l>crorehand, the folly of then expectations, and the evil con- 
sequences by which tlieir measures would be attended. 

Su^h instances of peculiar wusdom in statesmen and in 
jiarties, have at other times occurred, and they ought always 
to be considered as the propfT 8ubje<’ts of meditation to 
those who are ambitious to be hereafter wise and virtuous 
h^iiislators, or intelligent patriots themselves. It should be 
asked, liow this superior wisdom was .obtained, and w hy it 
was not successful. 

It IS sometimes said on these occasions, by tliose who 
^have nothing else to say, that predictions of this kind are 
made, not from a spirit of wisdom, but from a spirit of oppo- 
sition ; that the ministers, having taken their course in one 
direction, their opponents necessarily proceed in the other; 
that it is the very study and occupation of those w^ho are on. 
one side the house, to contradict the assertions and vilify the 
measures of those who are on the other; and that all denun- 
ciations of min and defeat arc w^ords of cour^^ — the mere 
rnis of declamation and abuse, played off by those who arc 
without, against the garrison within, of a fort which they are 
endeavouring to storm. 

It must be observed therefore, in a few words, that the 
mmisterB have the clft)ice of their measures, and if they 
itdopt those which lead to disappointment and defeat, they 
at least are wTong, and the proper objects of public censure, 
whatever we may say of their opponents. But with respect 
tu these last, that it by no means follows, if the ministers 

2 D D 
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Save gone to the left, that their opponents shall necessarily 
turn to the right; because wliatever they do/they do, like tiie 
ministers themselves, at the hazard of th^ own characters — 
at the risk of their credit with wise and good men. They 
who are out of office can only come into office by rising in 
the estimation of their sovereign and the public, very often ot 
the public only; and one of the most obvious ways of rising 
in this estimation is by showing superior sagacity in the con- 
cerns of the empire. It must also be observed that what 
public men, whether in or out of office, must avoid, is the 
making of predictions. This is what is called, in their own 
language ** committing themselves,’^ and is never done with- 
out the greatest cautiojj and necessity; and, therefore, when- 
ever public men choose to put themselves at issue wath the 
ministers, and hazard predictions, they become from that mo- 
ment entitled to the praise of superior w isdom or not, jast 
their expectations are or are not verified by the event.. Indeed 
upon any other supposition the situation of our statesiiK’n 
would be somcw'liat ludicrous, and any display of political 
wisdom would be impossible, if those who advise measures arc 
to have credit when they succeed, and those wdio predict t!ic 
folly of such measures are to have no credit when they fad. 

The only point on the sulyect that can now remain seems 
to be this, w hether Ifie prediction has been occasioned, not iiy 
superior philosophy or wisdom, but by some particular whim, 
or passion, or prejudice in the speaker’s mind. This is a 
mere question of fact, and before such an explanation can 
received, the case must be made out. This supposition, how- 
ever, is out of tlie question, when they who have made pre- 
dictions are not a few, but many, and not rash or young men, 
but^men of information, character, and ex}>erieiice. 

It will always be found that those who not only have pre- 
dicted, but have predicted truly, have drawn their principles 
from deepier sources in human nature than their opponent'^ 
have, have taken their views from more commanding height-, 
and have been better able to dia#ern the philosophy of the 
case, ami have probably not acquiesced in the popular or first 
notions of it; that is, in a word, have shown themselves men 
of greater capacity for the management of the affairs of mua- 
kind. 
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In the CBSCy indeed, before ns, these predicliona were 
uttered, not only in the speeches of different statesmen, but 
in the pamphlets df different writers; and to the latter such 
objections as we have ailuded to are even less reasonable 
than when applied to speakers in parliament. 

I have now stated to you what I conceive to have been the 
causes that so unfortunately operated on this side the Atlan- 
tic to produce the civil war with America, I have endea- 
voured to illustrate my joositions by a reference, first, to the 
debates of parliament; and, secondly, to the most noted 
pamphlets that appeared at the time, and more particularly 
tn the speeches, that were afterwards published as pamphlets, 
by Mr. Burke. I shall now endeavour to illustrate tlie same 
positions by a reference to one of the writers of America os 
well as one of our own; that is, I shall endeavour to make a 
cornpianson of the different views that were taken of the same 
meaHures and events by the Amencans and ourselves; seek- 
ini^ for one m the pages of Dr. liainsay, and for the other in 
those of the Annual Register; and I do this to-day, because 
I wisii you to do it for yourselves hereafter. My present 
lecture I intend to be a specimen of what f moan when I 
advise you, as I now^ do, to note well what was thought by 
the two opposite parties in this dispute, that is, not only by 
onrsolves, but by the Americans. You know tlie great pre- 
cept of Christianity, tlie great maxim t)f morality, Do unto 
others as you would they sliould do unto you." I’he more 
YOU accustom yourselves to this dK^ciphne of your feelings tlie 
better. Try it in the subject now before you; you will be 
the more able and the more willing to do it hereafter on 
every public occasion that can occur; that is, you will not 
only be better men in the relations of private life, but, on the 
larger scale, you will be more rational advisers to your sove- 
or more useful members of the legislature, or more 
'ntelligent individuals, wlien you arc to form your estimates 
from time to time, as you ought to do, of the measures of 
those who administer the government of your country. 

No doubt all comparisons of this kind, of one book and 
set of opinions with another, is a proc^e somewhat 
tedious and repulsive ; but you are, I hope, not now to learn 
the difference between reading and study, between what 1 
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may call passire reading and active reading, between sitting 
still to receive from a bwk the ideas and impressionB it may 
give you, and stopping to reflect upon its opinions, occasion- 
ally examine its references, and compare and contrast its 
estimates and conclusions with those of other wnters. It is 
a process of this last kind that can alone deserve the respect- 
able name of study ; but like every other process from which 
the human character is to acquire the attribute of mtrity it 
implies something to be achieved and to be endured ; some 
toil, some patience, some virtue, some valuable quality of the 
mind or temper to be exercised. 

It is indeed the great business of this place to teach men 
the exercise of their understanding, and to initiate them iii 
the duties and sacrifices by which all intellectual os w'ell as 
moral improvement must be attained. Those young men have 
taken a very unworthy and mistaken view of our system, who 
suppose that they are only taught the sciences, for mstance, 
for the immediate and appropriate value of the knowledge, 
they convey, that nothing more is meant or accomplished 
Let any man endeavour properly to pass through our ex- 
aminations, no matter what be the subject, or whether he be 
successful or not, he will then have been taught to compre- 
hend what it is to know a subject, and what it is only to be 
acquainted with it and only to suppose he knows it; and he 
w ill feel the Ix'iiefit of his labours, or of his sufferings, if you 
please, if he should ever have afterwards to engage in a 
profession, to take a part in our houses of legislature, to pro- 
pose a raeasuni on the most ordinary occasion at a town ()r 
county meeting, or even to a committee of the subscribers to 
a public charity. 

But I am insensibly travelling out of, my more proper pro- 
vince. 

The whole business and purport of these lectures, as I have 
from the first announced, is to assist you in reading history 
for yourselves; to enable you, as far'as I am competent, to 
turn the materials before you to the best advantage, to some 
purpose of your present and future improvement. Occasion- 
ally, therefore, I must propose to you tasks of some labour 
and exertion. I do so now; but I have reduced it, as I 
think, to the smallest compass. The books I have selected 
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are very concisely written, on^ 1 will now give you a slight 
specimen of what they contain, iind of what I propose you to 
do hereail^ for yourselves. 

You have already seen what were the views of men on this 
side of the Atlantic; observe now what was thought on the 
other. I shall proceed, as I have already intimated, to give 
you some jdea of the account furnished by Ramsay ; I shall 
al'terwards direct your attention to the Annual Register. 

The work of Ramsay is short, and it is the American ac- 
count. The author was a member of congress, and had 
access to all the official papers of the United States. He 
qi'otes not his authorities, though he proposes hereafter to 
do so, if it should then be necessary. 

The author does not criticise with proper severity the con- 
duct of congress; and he is disjxjsed to palliate the defeats 
of tl^e Amencans" in the field, not considering that the naore 
difficult’ it was to bring militia and raw troops to face the 
regular armies of England, the greater was the merit of the 
generals and legislators wdio succeeded in procuring victory 
and independence for their country. But with tliese excep- 
tions, the author appears to give a candid and^ intelligent 
account of the revolution he witnessed; and it is impossible 
for an English student to judge of these transactions without 
reading tins w^ork or MarskaH’s Life of Washington. In this 
work, as in others, I would wish yon more particularly to note 
the earlier stages of this dispute. You will find the first 
chapter, on the settlement of the English colonies, reasonable 
and good. Proper observations are made on the charters, 
tlic nature of the enterprise, and the ngiits tliat result from 
It. The general notion was, according to Ramsay (though I 
abridge his sentences^ for the sake of brevity, I use his words, 
and shall continue to do so for some time), that the settlers 
were to have the rights ©f Englisii subjects, as if tliey had 
remained at home; but no such question of nght as was 
alLerwards agitated inHhe colonies and the mother country 
was ever thought of at the time. On the whole the preroga- 
tives of royalty were but feebly impressed on tJie colonial 
forms of government. In some provinces the inhabitants 
chose their governors, and all other public officers; the legis- 
latures were under little or no control ; in others, the crown 
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diiBgrtaij— t of ywticakf pff o ht , ^Ifip were 

■k > tfae wiL; md iat-^tOM moot 

^■ p WiflM rt oQ 4be king, hi* power ow itbeT ficofM^ useio- 
M^ieefliod oot greeter tlm over tlif Hoom wf UMMaoiu in 
Eogfamd; end from the acqnieBcence of tiw the 

^tof 9 fur thd oonunoiv prcctier pf rmy 

fexpcriem^e^ the ooloiu«t» grew sp in a beliejLthat tbmr 
lo^ iHUtfn blies "atood in the aame relation to t£^ aa the 
bonM of parliament to the mother country. 

V The good effecta of the free system of coJonixation were 
visible m their rapid progreae. The coloniea obtained their 
(iartfers^ and the greatest number of their settlers, between 
1603 and^OIS ; and the settlers were in general devoted to 
Kberty ; the principles of freedom^ and eyen of democratic 
freedom, were ingrafted and incorporated for ever into their 
mi^B from the following circumstancea-^tbeir extraAkA, 
their religion, the books they read, their colonial 'govern- 
ments, their dietancse from the motlmr country, tha general 
eqaality of rank, their freehold and Independent property, 
their simple modes of life, file little patronage held by the 
crowm 

Now th&e are the facts as stated by Ramsay — sdfficiently 
obvious, and facts that could not have been denied at the 
time^ faoU that might have beeft known on this side the 
Atlantic, and must have been known to those of our public 
men who condescended to think at all upon the subject. And 
what was the preparation, I would ask, that these fonned for 
the project of our English- ministers and lawyers to eaercise 
over the colonies the right of taxation ? 

The 'first symptom of th^ American dispute appeared so 
aarly as 1754; it is alluded to by Gov^^or Powi^l in one 
ofrfaif speeches in parliament; it is mentioned by Ramsay- 
When t^ French were expected soon to America, the 

goremon uad prijucipal m^nbers^ the provineial asaembh^ 
met at Albany (in 1764), and propodtS that a gnad general 
ooaomil should formed of the mambers suMsipbbcSi 

and that they, with the goTeroor appointed bj 4ha crown, 
ahoold maha general laws, and raife asonej iiani the 
t Um m for their coemoo dc&n<% . The mmistry 

. | wap ond oa tbe contrary, that & jnTifWi:iii of aU the 
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one dr tiro wa d>h m ttP thdr QOdaeik, dnnld 
coocert »aii -diaeat* «U neawaty moaweiy but upon 
the BHiibrtnuwy,«Bd tbeo be reimbweed by • tax kid on 
the eoiocMi^ W an of parliament, i. & by act of oar Britiah 
ptrimment* A 

Thie plan nw xuA relkbed by tbe oolonisU, any more thu 
the form^ had been by the mintstry : in the one, yon will 
obeerre, the i%ht of taxation was exercised by America, in 
the other by England. But the Pelhams, bdng pradent 
ministers, did not urge the difierence into a regular dispute. 
Dr* Franklhi, it Beems, at the time, gave his opinion on the 
proposition of the British minister ; and had the sagacity to 
anticipate the substance of a controversy, which, in ten y^u^ 
afterwards, began to employiand for twenty yean did employ, 
the tongues, the pens, and the swords of the two countries. 
Toil will find the whole account in the third volume of his 
works. ■ 

In the second chaplfer of Ramsay, you will find the origin 
of the dispute in the year 1764 described, and then its 
progress through the vexatious restrictions that had been at 
different times enacted, down to the fatal Stamp Act of 1764 
and 1766. Proper observations ore made on the right of 
taxation, and on the exercise of it. 

The effect of the Stamp Act in America is then detailed 
with very proper minuteness ; the uneasiness, the irritation, the 
infiammation, the fury, the insanity, that at length appeal^. 
The fttfticulars mentioned are instructive, and they form part 
of that appropriate and local information which the work 
contains, and which is so valuable. It is observed that the 
speeehee of Mr* Pitt inspired }ii# Americans with additioDaJ 
confid«^ in the Rectitude of their cause; but the good 
efilpot of the repeal of the Stamp Act, by the Rockingham 
admiobtratioii, is most distinctly stated. It was no s#oBer 
known in America, that^the colonists rescinded their reso- 
lutions, and.recomQi^c^ thdr mercantile intercourse with 
(be UMiker eooairy : the public and private rejotcings knew 
M bowd^ ^Rotnsay also states that tbf bulk of the Ameri- 
cnas cdtasidsred tMt declaratory act (passed at the tame time) 
fts a salW ^ die honm of parlmiMt, and fiattered dian- 
wnat|an iiaiii a Bead letter; nnwdliag to eon t ead 
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claim thc^ tcteimd U tbeir 

with Cke parent <»te. I>r.'H*ow»y 

ww^oeceda to <toie, periM|M m& to enggcratc^^ Jngb 

pretoactom a» bexalfe tbe^ wfc«!h’>«<^ flie rwmlt 
ofci taip apecws of nctory orer tb« motbot jfcot Ufy . It ig ‘ 
doabt, that a mistake in legMation shtHild 
«>ttirely banalessj bat be at length observes, that 
these high'ioynding pretenstoos would have spent themselves 
ih -words, had not the idea of taxing Amerioa been soon after 
fmved by Charlea Townshend, We hare now again appro- 
prt^ inforination, and a short detaU of the distnrbances that 
took place. 

On the whole, the minds of the Americans mightliaTe been 
^cified, erea after this very injudicious revival of the dispute ; 
but certainly not without an ep^ disavowal by the mother 
«^ntryjjf a claim to taxation. The mmsters of England, in 
the mean tune, seem to have been little aware of, or httle dis- 
posed to attend to the sentiments c# the people of America. 
Upon a supposition that it was thought any object to retain 
America, nothing could be more unworthy of statesmen than 
the declarations of themselves and their friends, during all the 
earlier years of the contest 

A third chapter describe the effect produced by the tea tax, 
and the importation of the article, as well as by the three 
f^ous acU, the Boston Port Bill, the BiU for dtering the 
Cjoititution of Massachusette, and for removing, if necessary, 
the trial of capital offenders to Great Britain. These three 
last laws were considered tas forming a complete system of 
tyranny, from which there was scarcely a chance to escape. 
By the first, said the AmeAans, the property of unoffending 
thousands U absolutely taken away for the act of a few indi- 
viduals ; by the tewd, our chartered libertiet are annihilatod ; 

third, our lives may be destroyed with imponity. Pnv 
perty, liberty, and life are all saspeaded on the altar of muus- 
terisi vsogqanoe. * 

The three acts became the>'cemeDt of the aoioo of aU tfa^ 

itatos. of America swaiiist Great Britain. Tbcsa^acto vese, 
in ^B»etotima, pcf*lar in England; and tfaia ia tb« laasDO 
OT iDptnotMQ wkiah the hutocy ofien you : that w like 
laoividuals, never coodescend to Rod and fc. 
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it foUom fron boDoe^ thatmen of ruk 
and inflofloce pia may commtmity^ can nerer 1>e bett^ 
ployed Uuui i« pt^mdiog on their ooantrymea to pauw vk' 
Te&ecit to mibeipbfif that m e^ery quri^ there must uece* 
sarily be two sides^ and that it would be a marvellous circum- 
stance indeed, if the (me side, I, e. themselves were excduaivel^ 
ID the nght. 

The fouj^ and fifth chapters, like the second and third 
contain appropriate information. America, it seems, wai 
agreed on the general question; but the difficulty wm ftw 
thf? inhabitants of the Massachusetts, particularly of Boston 
to persuade the rest of the continent to make a commoc 
cause with them. The other provinces, say* Raaisay, were 
but remotely affected by tlm fate of Massachusetts : they 
were* themselves happy, and had no immediate cause for 
oppewtion to Great Britam. They had to commence it, and 
ultimately to engage in war, on a kind of speculation; they 
were not so much moved by oppression act\>ally felt, as by a 
conviction that a foundation was laid, and a precedent about 
to be established, for future oppression. To convince the 
people that they ought to submit to a present evil to avoid 
the future greater evil, was the task assigned to the colonial 
patriots. 

This they effected, in a great measure, as it appears, by 
means of the press, by pamphlets, essays, addresses, and 
newspaper dissertations ; by public and private letters, meet- 
ings and resolutions ; petitions and addresses to tlieir gover- 
nors; by associations, and by a well organized system of 
committees. * 

^ The events of the time,’’ says Ramsay, “ may be trips- 
miUad to posterity ; but the agitation of the public mind can 
be fttUy comprehended but by those who were wit o easci 

ofiL'* 

But her^and through all these earlier chapters of ^^msay, 
the qusatkm to be asked is this : Whether thm patriots could 
have prodoepd these effects, had they not been a s eis te d by the 
lU ea smea of England ? It is possible that tb^ woold 
^ bare tried ; but socely they would not have saceeechd, if 
thefhtd. 
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of tbe oBpcttWitfBar of 1774^^ hi Aa 

tmfm/' aayg. ^ of the oereral provmees^u well 

«l;ia fto mtiAy the people aseeAblcd aad piniirt wOlotions 
r«spmftin of tbeir rights, and of th^ <ktesftetioii Of ik^ late 
ipiBrinTi. acts of pariiameot. Theu haiHaef loetantaneouft 
efloet on '^tbe mekbi of tboni^nde ,* not onty the yotmg and 
BUpttnoai, bnt the aged azKl temperate joimd in pronouncing 
thCT to be uDoonstitntic^l and opprearive. They viewed 
them as deadly weapons aimed at the ritaU of that liberty 
which they adored : as rendering abortive the generooa pains 
taken by their forefathers, to procure for them in the new 
world tbe quiet enjoyment of their rights : they were the sub- 
jects of their meditation when alone, and of their conversation 
when together, 

^ Within a little more than a^onth after the news of tbe 
Boaton Port Bill bad reached America, it waj| communicated 
from state to state ; and a flame wfes kindled in almbst pvery 
breast through these widely extended provinces. 

Such are tha^eflecta produced, such at all times are the 
advantages given to the intemperate or ill designing by harsh 
measures. Let the student, in the name of common sense, 
BB well as humanity, be entreated to pause, and to suspect 
tbe approach of folly, or something worse, whenever, in tbe 
course of a misund^tanding with other countriee, any 
measure which is called a measure of vigour’* is proposed 
to him. 

Within ftmr months,*' says Ramsay, " from the very day 
on which the Boston Port Bill reach^ America, tbe deities 
of eleven provinces had convened in Philadelphia, and in 
four days more there was a complete representation of twelve 
colonies, cOntainiog three millions of people. The tastme* 
tfons given to their deputies were various; but in gonial 
they contaiood strong professions of hyalty and oonstitutional 
depeodence on tbe mother country. The fram^ of these 
acknowledged the prerogatives of tbe crown, aii#di#cbumed 
every wish of a^Nurmtion from the paraii state* On the other 
hand they wm firm in dedarmg that they were entitled io aO 
the riftts^d* British bom subjects; and that thedate acts res- 
MOtiog Mafsarhasdis were unoon^it&tioital and e ppreyi ve. 
Ilwy apeoi&ad the dels which ti^y oompfadiied;: mttnd 
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mto^noonapocMioB and iii>niTpo(4«toit MttaiiiliniM; -H I 
prep^ peeple of OMt Britaia ml 

king. Tljay then diMlred tbeflaselrea a Octobor, 1774, and 
agre^ to in Megr, 1775. # ^ « 

” 'fitc (todbmtiODQ and racorntnei^dationfi of congres# wefe 
DO sooner Jtnown than they were cheerfully obeyed. To 
relieve the dwtrcflM of the people of Boston^ liberal collec- 
tkms were made througbcwt the conies ; a dispoaition to do, 
to suffer, and to acoouarnodate, sp^id from breast to breast, 
and from colony to colony, beyond the reach of human calcu- 
lation — it seined as though one mind had inspired the whole. 
In the midst of these sufferings, cheerfulness appeared in the 
lace of all the people : they accounted every^ing cheap in 
comparison with liberty, and readily gave up ^atever tendhd 
to endanger it. The animadon of the times rendered the' 
actofa in these^enes above themselves, and excited them to 
deedh of self-denial, which the interested prudence of calmer 
seasons can scarcely credit" 

The fifth chapter of Ramsay exhibits the American view of 
the transactions that took place in Britain during the begim4 
Ding of 1776: this was the critical period of the contest 
Great Britain had commenced her measures of coercion, 
America of resistance; a body of men, the congress, had 
assembled, who were considered as tlrf organ through which 
the wishes and opinions of America were to be conveyed ; 
they had ^xhibiteil their cause to the British nation, they 
had petitioned the king. It was now to be seen in the 
concLict of the houses of parliameut whether civil war was 
to ensue. Unhappily the address of the house, in answer to 
his majesty’s Speech declared for coercion, on the 9th of 
February, 1776. The force in America was to be properly 
impressed. Lord Chatham and Mr. Burke in public. Dr. 
Franklin and others in public and private, aff laboured in 
vain, ** The repeal of a few acts oLparliament," says Ramsay, 

^ voqH at thia time have satisfied America. But, confident 
victory, the ministm were deaf to petitions and maoiH 
■tiancea. T%mt coercion which put the speedieat end to the 
it Was mUy mtut be eventoaHy the moat merdfU ; 
iw vwy tong or efibotive resistance was eayectod. Vairy 
ohetovetioQa are here made by Ramsay; and bei • 
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«i«d ctn^ enoogfa to^tMBire, vnlbrttaiatdy for both 
iwo oph i p pi iv^m gmmW j bdievad^ jaeitbcr oC 
«;fajcfa #ii pe9itti|Mnanie in Hb ntmcwt eit^; iiid of 
wmi mbit ftMtipedly £ibe, ** Tb« miwat^r ud ^priia- 
m«rt of Engtand,** be say^ “ proceeded oo the idea tbftt the 
deima of the colonisU amoofi^ to abeoiate itidep«ndem% ; 
that a fixed resolution to renotince the sovereignty of Great 
Britain was concealed nndp the specioos pretext of a redress 
of grievHnces. The Atnlncans, on the other hand, were 
.eqn^y confWent that the mother conntry not only barbonred 
d^gns unfriendly to their interests, but scrionfily intended to 
introduce arbitrary goTemment*' 

There is protebly considerable truth in this o^serration of 
Ramsay, on tbn mutual mistake; and it should be a warning 
to all good and reasonable men to be rery careful bow they 
listen, on the breaking out of a dispute, to tl^ asseveralions 
of tiose whb are of an ardent temper. 

The sixth chapter of Ramsay is not less interesting than 
the former. The preparations on each side for the civil war; 

jealousy of liberty on the one side, the desire of supremacy 
on the other— these were cause and effect, and urged both 
parties, the one to insist on their demands, aniMbe other on 
submission. 

At Boston, in the fcean time, from the year 1768, even 
from so early a period as 1768, a miKtaiy force had been 
stationed by England. ^ The inhabitants were exasperated 
against the soldiers, and they againat the inhabi&nts : the 
one were considered as the mere instruments of tyranny, the 
other as rioters and smugglers ; and there was a constant 
inWchange of insulting words, looks, and gestures. At 
length, in Apfil, 1775, the sword was drawn; 'the civil war 
commenced, and the blood of those who were killed at 
Lexington, |lh>ved,” sap Ramsay, ** the firm cement of an 
extensive union. The Americans who fell were revered as 
martyrs who had died in Che cause of liberty ; resentment 
•gainst, the British burned more strongly tten evtr- the 
mifitary arfangements, which had been adopted for dividing 
tj^ coloima from tbe^ French and Ind^os, were tamed 
•Ijiiut {Mrent state ; forts, mgExmes, arteoab, wen 
mekiBi hy the psormcial miiitms ; and the Lexiagtow battle 
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Dot ooljr (omiihed the Amende a juB^lfyiog apology 
for raio^ aD^acmy, bat inapired tbam wHb idea* of their own 
proimia. The ksgnage of the time that it was better 
to freenmif than to dm slar^ ; oc^hous^ our towq^^^t 
was Mid, though destroyed by the Brwlr fte^ and armies, 
m^y be reboiU; bat liberty, oooe gone, is lost for ever. The 
pulpit, the prees, the bench, and the bar, severally laboured 
to encourage the resistance that had been detennijied apon ; 
reJigion was connected with patrioffsin ; and in sermons, and 
in prayers, the cause of America was represented as the cause 
of Heaven ; pastoral letters were written ; a day of fasting 
snd humiliation appointed ; a league and covenant had been 
formed in an earlier stage of the contest/' 

But nothmg could apprize the inaccessible confidence of 
the British ministry how dangerous was the fury of a people, 
the descendants of republicans and fanatics, whom they wei^ 
going by very unreasonefole and very unjustifiable aggressions, 
to rouse into action. 

After the firjt conflict at Lexington, and the dreadful 
storming, which was thought necessary by the British, of the 
American intrenchments at Bunker's Hill, both in 1775, the 
next event of very great consequence was the Declaration of 
Independence, in July, 1776. 

You will now observe the arguments that were used ; you 
will see them in the very celebrated pamphlet of Paine (his 
Common Sense); a pamphlet whose effect was such, thaf it 
is quite a foature in this memorable contesL You may now 
read it, and wonder how a performance not marked, as you 
may at first sight suppose, with any particular powers of 
Sequence, could possibly produce efiects so striking. With- 
out entering Into this question, 1 must ask you to consider 
what would have been bis materials if the government of 
parait cAunlry had continued mild end condliatory as it 
was before tbe year 1763, He endeavours to make out, in 
^be first place, as no doubt be might, that it was better for 
^ coQiioent of America to be an independent nation, than 
h> be dependeni on an island threo^tbousand jniles o£ But 
^■^ben be comes to endeavour to ini mate the feelings, as be 
bad bdbte attempted to infloenoe the^ndcfftAodings, oC bis 
what were his words ? He writes, you will 
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e oAtt i hi^jint ii t «< tejt ttte t g f &|. $hHta 
of fKte vrmf tbe'ibto of ia^gpettMiiet t 
die «Air et' beade^fent ssi'.die 

WUi '* **' ■fc ' '' ” ' ' "V-'. -^'V • 

(Psme'i OotemtelenBe, p. m) -‘Mmi|riiti*fe*Mnpew 
look MmmriHit lightly over the oSmoM of Briis^' •ad gtfll 
bo^og for the beat, are apt to call out, ^Coaie, dbirte' •« 
•ball b» ft^Dda,agiain, for aU thia,' » But etiuliitt <he patewns 
and Cwlin^ of mankind, Bring tha doetrinfe of mconfliyation 
to the Ipuehatone of.iatnro, and then teU me-whe^ ytm 
can hereafter Ipve, hooourj and fththfhlly eave Uw power 
that hath carried.fire and aword into your itad t ' If ^ can- 
not do all tbeae, then yon are only deceiving^ yomaelrea, and 
by your delay bringing ruin upon yonr pw^ty. Your 
fixton Qpnoexion with Britain, whom you can nehher Iotc 
nor hononr, will be forced and unnatural, and being fofmed 
only on the plan of present convenience, will, in a little time, 
fall into a relapse more wretched tlian the first. But, if you 
wy you can still pass tbfe violations over, ^en, I ask, Hath 
y^r boase been burnt ? Hath your property been destroyed 
before your face ? Are your wife and children destitute of a 
bed to lie on, or bread to live on ? Have you lost a parent or a 
child by their hands, and you yourself the mined and wretched 
eurvivor ? If you have not, then you are not a judge of those 
who have. But if you have, and still can shake bands with 
th^urderers, then you are unworthy the name of husband, 
fotber, f^nd, or lover ; and, whatever may be your renk or 
title in life, you have the heart of a coward, and die spirit of 
a sycophant" 

No man, he aft^wards declares, was a wanner wiaber for 
reconciliation than himself, before this fatal Ktttk of Lcx- 

ingtao. “’Rwusands," asys he “are already minod by British 

barb^nty thousands more will probably suffer tlfo ■s«~» fete: 
tbw men have oAer feelings than ns, who hare m^ng 
KBeicd. I B^e u» auffimr’s case my own, mwI I protest, 
tbst.grera i Atwaa fron bouse and home, my ^ropetty de- 
** ?^,** g^'^frogmstmoes reined, that as a ama, attidble 
*^*^?f***^^****^ leliA tbs dot^rioeof lecoocaiitioa, 
w oflBdSr myaalf boijid tbmeby." 

are ^bousa&dsand teat tblooaaatfo yb o 
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vtnkl tlunlt^j^tntQoa 4a «aipel-4pa tfae cMtinaRt 
bartNUou power, which hath Mured up tb« 

lodcuM ta^-I^^'OgcQes to dectrt^ os : th* cruelty bath a doable 
guilt, k w deahag bjQitoUy by cu, and treacberoosly by tbeia, 
To ta^ of, hiMtoehip arith -thoae in whim our ceason forbida 
UB to hare ifutiij imd ot^ afiectioufi, wouoded through a thou^ 
und poraa, ipstcuct ua to detect, is mc^edaaiKl £olly. Kvtiry 
day weara OQt the littlp rouaioa^ of kindred between them and 
as ; ami can t^efe l^|my thing to' hope, that fig the relation* 
ghip expO!!^ the aj^bcUon will increageY or that wa shpll agree 
better, when we have ten timea more aiid greater concertua to 
quarrel ovEr.tb^ ever ? . 

that tell ua of harmony and reconciliation, can ye 
restore to ujaTthe past ? Can you give to prostitution its former 
innocence?— Neither can ye reconcile Britain and ^merioa. 
The iaat cord now is broken, the peopl^f England are pre- 
senting addresses against us. There are injuries which nature 
cannot forgive; she would cease to be nature if she did. As 
well can the lover forgive the ravisher of his mistress, as the 
continent forgive the murderers of Britain. The Almighty 
hath implanted in us these unextinguisbable feelings for good 
and wise purposes.” 

StateamA should, you see, be very careful how they pro- 
ceed to acts of positive hostility against the towns or inhabit- 
ants of any country with whom they ever intend to be on 
terms of alliance or kindness, ^ Never can true reconcile- 
inent grow, where wounds of deadly hat^ have pierced so 
depp,” It is of no donsequence bow unreasonably the suffereia, 
or tbeir leaders, or their governments may have conducted 
fhe^nselvas b^ore the quarrel has been urged to acU of 
ftggreaaioo like these. Nature, when in affliction or agony, 
is deaf ind blind, and totally insensible to |dl saggestions of 
to all considerations of original right, and ^ laws of 
war mjd of nations : it clamours for tK>t)mg but vengeance ; 
and men are urged to exasperation and^wzy by the very 
thought of A people, whoae soldiers have passed 

th|poi^ thair nountryj stabbing tbdr friendip and kiodredp 
haruio^ tbei^ booses, or violating their wires^ and das^ 
Un, 

Off Eamsay's obsenratiocui on the indepeodenoe of Aaerica 
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BMit be eBNij , ^Ibe lAv ei Lnmgtaa; iw . 177^ 
eiMHted tfae'motber coonibjr m ut odiow pofait ^nHr> jet 
he for a WdremoPth efter, a ' eih i huU only 

to be rae9tab)ablfl '«e aiibjeets of Chieat Britato to thsir 
aecient ligfale. ObiM of ^ Uaeief Imve 

ieerody wished iA(4^dq)eo4et}ce inin the.4e|^n{]^ of the 
omtrormy; bai their aumb^j be jcottoeiref^ to hsre b6en 
fltaidi, mnd^theT/ sentibi^ailiB tiot ^oerally knoWQ*' The 
'coerckm attempted ^by the mother corotry, he considers at 
the cause that notufay^ produced the ded^tion ofjndepeu- 
deQce; and in die sho^ space of two yearsi nearly three 
millions of peopJe passed over from* the love and dntv of 
loyal eubjectft to the hatred and resentnieot of enemies. The 
people were encouraged by this measure, the declaration of 
indepeiuieDce, to bearU^ under the calamities of war ; so were 
the army. ^ ^ 

Paiiie gives the satne represen ta^on, in hjs very. curious 
Letter to the Abb^ Raynal. ** It was this' measure that 
pledged/' he says, “ their honour; their interest, their every 
things and produced that glow of thought and energy of 
heart which enabled them to endure the gloomy campaign of 
1776." ^ And no doubt," as Raipsay observes, " if the inter- 
fereJfrce of France was necessary, the d^laration of indepen- 
dence was* The one was the price of the other." 

;The year 1776 was the most important in the contest In 
tlda year the people of America generally took their side. 
Tift great mass of tbe wealth, learning, and influence in all 
tJie southern colonies, and in most of the northern, was jn 
favour of tbe American cause. Some aged persons were ex- 
ceptioni; a few too who had been connected with govem- 
nMTti j wome also who feared tbe power of Cheat Britaiii, and 
otbcra who doubted the perseverance of America ; buf a great 
majority was resolved to baiard every thing. In the bi^in- 
ning W the yftr 106, the colonists were farmers, lOeri^iants, 
and toecbanics ; arm close, soldiers. 

^jbotatidni I have thus made from Ratnsa^, |ibridging 
tdt' bttt tetaining his words, will give yowi a 

gefl#i3'lte the frtclings and reasonings of ^le Ibbierieaiii 
dtdfa^ tbs diSertet stages of the contest Bear them in ndnd, 
and ttt now tnm in ftoniit^r *1^. J 
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fceKiagi of tba legidatori and the people of Engbuid during 
^ tbe 9mm of tbe^ame eonteet. 

Wo. will reSfier, as I have anpouncad to you, to the Ammal 
Register, ThevoUmei of this work iasu^ from tbe press year 
after year in sueoession ; they are, therefore, the irry mirrors of 
the public sentiineDt They exhibit the*Cving state of affairs 
OD each side of the Atlantic as they appeared at each period 
to some very active and intelligent obswer, tbe writer of this 
work, whose proper business it was to ol;)8erve. The author, 
as I have already mentioned, was Mr. BuAte; but theimpar-' 
tiality, with which the arguments and views on each side the 
question E^e stated, is marvellous. 

Begin, if you please, with the eighth volume, for the year 
1765, and with the connpercial regulations of Mr. G. Gren- 
ville; proceed to the Stamp Act, and you arrive immediately 
at tb^ most clear indications of very general discont^t and 
resistance all over Amenca. This general discontent and re- 
sistance is the first point, and one of great consequence, and 
this is stafod. In the pinth volume you have a description of 
the ruinous effects of this exercise of tfc right of Great Britain 
to tax America ; the effects produced upon the trade and the 
manufactures on each side of th^ Atlantic. In Great Britain, - 
indeed men appear to have been divided in opinion on Jhe 
^ight of taxing America ; but on the power of coercing her by 
the military and naval force of this country there seems ,tO 
have been no difference of opinion. This point, at this period 
(in 1765), seems tp have been taken for granted. 

In 1766, however, the Stamp Act is repealed. It was re- 
P^ed, because during this interval, and this only, the admi- 
nistration was in the hands of a portion of the Whig party, 
Rockingham and his friends, who, to their eternal 
honour, put their theories into practice, their principles of 
mild government, and showed an attention to the petitions 
of ni££i^ who, whether right or wrong, thought they were in 
danger ofbeiag enslaved. But in the twelfth volume we have 
Dew attempts to enforce the right of taiatbn ; . wo have tbe 
^ Ux ; and in the thirteenth, the arguments on each side of- 
foe question. liVTiat follows ? In the seventeenth vofoiWQ w© 
the riots at Boston, the seizure of the Gasp6e sloop of 
by tbe pc^Kilace ; and in consequence of tbm outrages, 

2 E E 
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fta act of parjiiaiuent to ahot up the port of Beaton ; a dia- 
poattion to carry e?ery thing to extemitiea od this side the 
Atlantic; the fatal bill for regulating the constitation of 
Masaachnsetts ; and even the obsolete act of Henry the 
Eighth reriv^ and converted, in the most impolitic manner, 
to the most une3q>ected purpose, that of bringing offenders 
in America to be tried, if necessary, in England. But the 
eighteenth volume opens with observing that the prognostics 
of the opposition had been all verified ; that the effect of 
these different acts had been all as injurious as possible; and 
in the second chsipter we have in America the ominous meet- 
ing of a general congress in September, 1774. The in- 
structions given to the delegates appeared to the editor of the 
Annual Register, though sometimes violent, reasonable and 
good. The resolutions that were passed, though indicating 
resistance, were still of a defensive nature. And we, have 
next their declaration of rights, their petitions and memorials 
to the king, people of Great Bntain, &c. (kc. The strong point 
of their case seems to be, that they considered themselves as 
left in a state of bapjKness and prosperity at the peace of 
1763, and that their wish was only to be restored io that 
former state, and nothing more. 

In the mean time, on all these important subjects, it is said 
by the Annual Register that a very general indifference pre- 
vailed in this country. Marvellous this, it may now be 
thought : America had resisted ; and there prevailed, it seems, 
a very general indifl'erence I Our young members of p>arlia- 
ment were probably occupied only with their dress, their 
equipage, and their clubs; our country gentlemen with their 
game laws, and their expected relief from the land tax: and 
they all, young and old, in town and out, left the affairs of 
the nation to those wiser heac^ which, they somewhat rashly 
supposed, must of course be found in the cabinet j 

The philosophic views of the merchanti and manufacturers; 
those of them who were not creditors of American houses; 
and likely to lose their property by the expected rupture, 
were, it seems, at this period, about the level of the gay and 
grave triffers 1 have just alluded to; and as it was thought 
that a countenance of resohition, if still maintained, would 
certainly awe the Americans into obedience, there was a kind 
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of genjer&l rote, it BeaBA, thfct we were to go oti^ and that 
the ministry knew beat Pmdaaee in politics was supposed 
to be like the Cbristiaxi charity that bopeth all things, and 
beliereth all things/' 

The new parliament met in November, 1774. The mmiitry 
were indeed reproached with the failure of their predictions, 
and it was evident that the maze was not only mighty, but 
that they were all without a plan. Their critics, however, 
were only seventy-three (the number of opposition), and their 
admirers (themselves included), two hundred and sixty-four. 
The peers of the realm were too many of them distinguishable 
from their inferiors only by their titles. No other claim to 
superiority was visible. The wisdom of Lord Chatham, like 
the wisdom of Mr. Burke, was exerted in vain. His assertions 
and advice should be compaifed with those of the peers in 
office who surrounded him in the house. The ministers had 
taken their ground (in 1774) ; the supremacy of Great Britain 
wab to be enforced ; the Americans could not persevere, as 
they held, in their systems of self-denial and schemes of 
nonimportation ; they could not, it was said, become soldiers. 
Franklin, with a petition, w'as not heard ; some of the com- 
mercial bodies fared not much better; and the numbers of 
ministry and opposition in the two houses (the measures of 
the proportion of reasonableness and unreasonableness in 
each) were about two to one in the upper, and three to one in 
the lower. The proportion was better in the upper house on 
account of the great Whig families found there. 

We have next some vacillatine: conduct of Ix>rd North, and 
even a kind of conciliatory scheme actually proposed by him 
m his place, amid the alarm of his friends, and the amazement 
<>f alL This was the celebrated occasion when he was upon 
his legs nine different times topnsay what he had said, because 
what he bad certai^y said was found so unjmlatable to his 
fnends and supporters. The brighter rays of peace, it seemt^ 
diat shot athwart his speech, were unwelcome visitanU on 
bift own tide of the house “the reign of chaos and old night;" 
and Sir Gilbert Elliot, Wedderbume, and at last the minister 
himself, were forced to huddle up in fogs and gloom the rain- 
bow tinu that might have indicated too soon that the storm 
paasing away. 
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Bot tbe fttorm was not to away : force was in fact to 
be tried ; and the ftwrca determined upon was declared by the 
opposition to be, aa it afterwarda proved, inadequate to eflPect 
its purpose. We have, in the mean time, very great unanimity 
in America; the petition from New York, made under very 
particular circumstances, rejected, as well as Mr. Burke’s 
conciliatory motion, by the British House of Commons. The 
civil war, therefore, begins in April, 1775, What follows? 
At the end of the first campaign, at the end of 1775, a regular 
army, of the most unquestionable discipline and valour, ten 
thousand men, with all their proper accompaniments of artil- 
lery and a naval force, sent out in this impolitic manner to 
conquer America, had achieved — what? The conquest of 
Bunker’s Hill ! that is, had conquered of the great continent 
of America just as much spate as lay covered, at the end of 
the action, with the dead and the dying. * 

It was but a cheerless beginning of this unhappy contest to 
have coals, and faggots, and vegetables, and vinegar, and hay, 
oxen and sheep, transported three thousand miles across the 
Atlantic, for the support of the gallant men who weie sent to 
reduce the Americans to obedience. Very lucrative contracts 
might indeed be made by individuals, and they and their 
connexions might swell the clamours (they certainly did), in 
and out of parliament, for the right of taxing America. But 
all this might happen while the English channel was strewed, 
as it was strewed, with tlie floating carcases of the animals 
that were continually perishing in the transports, and while 
the streets of Boston, our military station, were filled with 
complaiuisv and its hospitals with sickness. 

One effort more was made by congress. About August, 
1775, Mr. Penn arrived in London with a petition to the king, 
subscribed by all the members of congress, and called by the 
Americans “ the olive-branch.” In Ameri^ it might be called, 
what it was thought, the olive-branch; but darkness and 
tempest still dwelt on the face of the waters, and there was no 
resting place for him who bore it. Mr. Penn was- informed 
by the minister that no answer could be retomed. 

This seems on epoch in tbe dispute : it should be examined 
by those who mean U> reap tbe instruction of history. The 
reasonings of the different parties, and descriptions of men in 
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and oat of parliament, at this particalar period— the middle 
and ck«e of the year 1775— are very remarkable. They will 
illustrate, I apprehend, the influence of thoee causes which I 
have ventured to propose in explanation of the conduct of 
the mother country ; the general ignorance of the real nature 
of our commercial prosperity; the vulgar notions, on political 
subjects, into which communities are always liable to fall ; 
and the very high principles of government which people of 
property and respectability, under any mixed constitution, are 
always too ready to insist upon. 

Many of the first members in opposition (I quote from the 
Annual Register), both peers and commoners, it expected, 
danng the session, were more likely to be found in the Tower 
for treasonable practices, than in their places in the two 
houses (Sir G. Saville and Lord Rockingham in the Tower !) 
And Mr. Penn declared at the bar of the House of Lords, 
that, during the whole of his stay in London, he had never 
been asked a single question relative to America, by any 
minister or person in power whatever. 

During the first half of the year 1776, the war was, it 
seems, in England not unpopular. National rights were 
supposed to be invaded; national burdens, it was expected 
(ludicrous expectations !) would be alleviated. The evpenses 
of the contest were not yet felt; and the hospitals and fields 
of battle were at a distance. A general carelessness to the 
present and the future — perhaps the effects of prosperity — 
was very observable in the people of England at this time. 
The declaration of independence had, it seems, in the latter 
part of 1776, an unfortunate effect. Instead of showing the 
people how great had been the mistakes of their rulers, it 
rather tended to unite them in support of men, who had 
always advised coercive measures, and who insisted, that 
mdependence had* been the secret object of the American 
patnota Jlrom ihi first. The war was considered as unavoid- 
able, and almost as one of self-defence. The king’s speech, 
the debates in parliament, and the conversations in private 
•ociety, breathed nothing but accusationi against the Ameri- 
cans, approbation of our own conduct, and resolutions to 
f'csist rebellion, and chastise ingratitude. 

An enlightened reasoner upon the affairs of mankind 
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would mther have been occupied all this time, in considering 
bow fer it might be wise for Great Britain to make the best 
of a conjuncture of circumstances so unfortunate, and to have 
attempted some scheme of confederation, or amity and alliance 
with America, on the principle of acknowledging at once 
that independence which they had asserted. Such would 
certainly have been the advice of Dean Tucker, and probably 
of Mr. Robinson : but a community is generally at fifty years’ 
distance from its real philosophers. The majorities in the 
two houses, on amendments of a conciliatory nature, were 
two hundred and forty-two to eighty-seven in the lower, and 
one hundre#and twenty-six to ninety-one in the upper. The 
opposition about this time seem even to have seceded, and 
given up their efforts. It is very difficult, no doubt, for men 
of rank and intelligence to attend with the patience of j)hY- 
siciahs, and watch over the diseases of the public mind ; but 
the misfortune is, these secessioDs never awaken any sym- 
pathy in the country, and uniformly fail in their purpose. 
This particular secession, however, gave occasion to a very 
remarkable composition, which is now regularly published in 
Burke’s works. It was intended as an address to the king 
on the subject of this secession, or rather on the general sub- 
ject of American politics. Being addressed to the sovereign, 
it could neither have the faults, nor some of the particular 
merits, of Mr. Burke’s other compositions. But it is in its 
matter very weighty ; it is vety fine, level writing, and quite a 
model in its way. 

The campaign of 1777 was marked by the successes of 
General Howe, and the misfortunes of General Burgoyne; 
but the result of two decided victories, on the part of the 
former, was only the possession of Philadelphia, aid as much 
of the adjacent country as the British commanded by their 
arms* The result of the misfortunes of the latter was the 
Optire sarrender and capture of the royal army. 

The general conclusion from the whole was, that the 
country presented difficulties that were insurmountable, and 
that the enemy could not be brought to sigage without his 
consent * that the subjugation, therefore, of the contineot was 
^impossible* 

Hk English ministera drew no such tessons from these 
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events ; but the French did, and immediately resolved to join 
the Americans, 

The opposition, eren before the news of the capture of 
General Burgoyne had arrived, remoostrated loudly, and with 
great force of argument, against any further attempts at 
coercion, but in vain. Their amendments were negatived in 
the commons, two hundred and forty-three to eighty-six ; in 
the lords, notwithstanding the exertions and predictions of 
Lord Chatham, ninety-seven to twenty-eight. Interest of 
money, it seems, rose ; the stocks fell ; and so did the value 
of real estates. The country gentlemen looked blank, and 
perceived that all was wrong; but not knowing how to set 
things right, acquiesced in whatever was proposed to them ; 
silently indeed, but they acquiesced. 

In the opening of the year 1778, Lord North brought in his 
conciliatory bills, and produced his creed on the general 
subject of the American troubles. Neither the creed nor the 
bills were very good, but they were both three years too 
late. Reproaches followed from Mr. Fox at Ins tardy wis- 
dom; and his followers and the country gentlemen sat in 
mixed indignation and despair. Lord Carlisle was afterwards 
the bearer of this vain attempt at accommodation It is 
impossible for either nations or individuals, in the manage- 
ment of a dispute, to have the benefit of two opposite chances. 
They may be, from the first, moderate, pacific, magnani- 
mous ; they will thus secure dkrtain advantages, and they 
will lose possible advantages. They may, on the contrary, be 
haughty, warlike, and selfish ; their chances and advantages 
will then be the reverse of the former. It is impossible to 
unite the two. 

France joined in March, 1778: the ministry and the 
people of Elngland were funous, though the opponents of the 
American War had always predicted the event. The only 
question with these opponents of the war now was, whether^ 
Ajnerica should not unmediately be acknowledged an in^e- 
petident power. All idea of the coercion of America must 
have beak now, among reasonable men, at an end. But the 
ministcn waited till another royal army was lost, under Lord 
ComwalUs; and they had ihm only to consider, how they 
keepjteAfBMicans in cheeky protect the West India 
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island*^ pacify IreUad^ and save Eoglaod itaelf from tbe 
Buperior fleet* of the enemy. 

Soch WM the xmhappy sitaation to which the Americaa 
contest was at last broaght by men who were debaters in 
parliament, but not statesmen. Their last conciliatory effort 
reached America in April, 1778. “ There was a day/-’ replied 
General Washington to Gofemor Trumbnll, there was a 
day, when even this step, from our then acknowledged parent’ 
state, might have been accepted with joy and gratitude; but 
that day, sir, is past irrevocably.” 

What I have now delivered to you, borrowing my materials 
from Ramsay and the Annual Register, will give you some 
general notion of the instruction to be derived from a com- 
parison of the opinions and feelings of the inhabitants of 
America, with those of the people of this country at each 
corresponding period. 

This kind of instruction may be still further amplified, by 
a leference to the memoirs of Gibbon. Look at his private 
letters, and observe the passages when any mention is made 
of America. I had extracted several of them, meaning to 
read them to you, but I forbear, lest I should dwell too long 
upon a lesson that is, from the first to the last, suflBciently 
striking. 

Of the powers of the mind of Gibbon I need not speak, 
and I must confess, that the few sentences which appear in 
his confidential letters, whett written by such a man, and 
when contrasted, as they should be, with what in the mean 
time was passing in America, appear to me to speak volumes. 
Gibbon lived in the first society in London, with Lord North 
and bis friends ; was a member of parliament, and acquainted, 
no doubt, in a general manner, with their reasoning and 
measures. The hvely, superficial glance, which he casts 
upon these momentous tranBactions, moat have been much 
same with that of other people of consequence and talents 
around him ; and it is in tbe same careleu, unfeeling, and 
presumptuous manner, that men in easy cincumstaaces, and 
men of rank and fortune, are but too ofren talking, wriringr 
and voting, on all concerns of oatioDal policy, not inmediately 
oDonecied with their own personal interefts. It it ne ce t o ary 
umt 1 ■hould declare to yoti, for it is on tha aocoant th|t 1 
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mst recoinmend them to jroor peamstl^ thgt a more lamentable 
inattention than is displayed in these letters of Mr, Gibbon, 
from first to last, to all the fects, and to all the principles that 
properly belonged to this great subject of America, one more 
rtriking, and if duly considered, one more valuable, cannot 
be offered for your instruction. I do not quote them, not 
Dnly for the reasons I have mentioned, but because the letters 
are every where full of spirit and entertainment, and must, of 
rourse, be read by every man of education. I must agajn 
and again repeat, that these things are, and ought to be, 
a warning to us, how we suffer ourselves to be guilty of such 
faults in matters of national policy, as even the talents of 
Gibbon did not protect him from : how we are either arro- 
gant, or selfish, with regard to foreign nations ; arbitrary in 
3ur notions of government, or consenting to the sh^t-sighted, 
petty, paltry expedients of vulgar politics. 

For Lord North on this occasion, a man of fine talents and 
mild temper, there can be no excuse. He must have been 
^ilty of acquiescing in measures, the general folly of which 
lie must have resolved to shut out from his view. Either 
this, or he is an example to show that wit and eloquence, and 
iCQteness and dexterity in debate are one thing, while deci- 
sion, elevation, strength, and clearness of understanding, sucli 
are indispensable in the rulers of mankind, are quite another. 
He slumbered on, amid the downy pleasures of patronage 
and social regard; amid shifts dnd expedients, and discredit- 
able failures, vernal hopes, and winter disappointments; 
uniformly a year too late in every project he formed, and 
while he talked of having followed up the system of his 
pred^lhasors, of not being the original author of a dispute 
from which he could not disengage himself, and of having 
pursuA the conduct recommended to him by the advice of 
parliament and the wishes of the nation (the unfair excuses 
these, the palliatives of bad ministers at all times), he saw 
the empire gradually dismembered, his administration ending 
in def^t and disgrace, and his character and fame as a 
statesman in the opinion of fKwterity, lost for ever. This is 
not to pass too harsh a judgment upon him, nor is it to judge 
after the event ; nothing is now known that was not tbei^ 
kiiQsra, niv^ nothing happened that was not repeatedly pre- 
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dieted* It wta known, iqj instance, timt the Americans were, 
on their first settlement, repubheans ; that the Pelhams and 
tlteWa^le8,had carefhlly abstained from stirritig the critical 
question of American taxation ; the dfficulties and irritationB 
o^nnected with the restraint of the contraband trade of the 
colonies were also known. TT)e spirit shown 6n the snbject 
of the Stamp Act, both on its enactment and on its repeal, 
wJb a matter of the most perfect notoriety. Lord North,* 
and his predecessors, Lord Grenville and Charles Townshend, 
bad nothing to learn with respect to the influence of posts 
and pUfcces on the miOds of men ; and it was known very well, 
that the crown had no very extensive or efiective influence, 
arising from its patronage in North America. It was clear, 
therefore, that the precise merit of every measure, and its 
agreeabler^is to the notions, habits, and interests of the 
people, were points of the utmost consequence. These 
ministers were aware, or might have been, that this right of 
taxation was the particular point on which the Americans 
were sensitive. Fanaticism, as it is well known, made a 
part of the national character of America. Its transition 
from religious to civil liberty was very intelligible ; it was 
part ©f the instruction even of our own history, in the times 
of Charles I. It was known that a state of independence 
from the mother country was (at least might very possibly be) 
the Eimbition of many bolder spirits in America ; again, that 
this was even the state to which the prosperity of large and 
distant colonies naturally tends. Every one was aware, that 
different opinions existed in America on the justice of the 
claims of Great Britain ; it was therefore the obvious policy of 
the rulers of Great Britain so to deport themselves, that^ose, 
who in America undertook their defence, should have m good 
a case as possible against the opposite party. All these 
things were or might have been known and understood, and 
when all that was requested by the petitions from America 
was, in a word, only the renewal of their situation at the 
peace in 1763, only a return to the old systan ; what arc we 
to say, when we see these petitions disregarded, troops sent 
to Bostoi^ soldiers hired from Germany to force into sub- 
mittion such aa mnneMe contment as America, situated on 
the other side of the Atlantie ! 
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There ia a progrees m theae UringB, bat it is from mistake 
to folly, from folly to fault, from fruit to crime ; it is at least 
from fruit, to the shedding of blood in a quarrel, of which the 
theoretical jostice must have been confessed by every one to 
hare been a jaatter of some debate, but of which the issue, 
whatever direction it might take, could not have been well 
expected by an^ one to be favourable to the real interests of 
the mother country, if the question was once reduced to a 
question of arms.* 

• I bid obsmed, in ibe abofc Lecture, “ tbit for Lord North there could 
be DO excme wbat excuse there is, I have lately, many yean after, had an 
opportunity of ascertaining. I have seen papers which show, that Lord 
North, after the aftair at Saratoga, from the beginning of the year 1778, 
made every efibrt to procure from the king permission to resign. There 
effort were continually repeated for a long period, but in vain : the king 
could noi give up the idea of coercing America, and therefore could not 
par+ with' the ouly man who was, he thought, 6t to manage the Houre of 
Commons. 
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I N my last lecture I eudeavoured to exhibit to you the 
different views that were taken of the aame measures and 
events by the Americans on the one side, and by the British 
ministers and people on the other. I alluded to passages in 
the account given by Ramsay, and to passages in the Annual 
Register; these I recommended to your study. I did so 
because men fail in the management of a dispute, whether as 
fltatestneu or individuals, chiefly because they never enter into 
the particular views and feelings of those to whom they are 
opposed. Of this fault in mankind no instances can be 
produced more strong than those which I yesterday exhibited. 
Paine, the popular wnter of America, considered the English 
nation as one with which no terms ware to be kept — as a 
** hellish nation, and her soldiers as “ murderers,’' yet were 
these soldiers sent to enforce the measures of Lord North, 
the most amiable of men, who thought the sovereignty lay in 
the parent state ; that in the rights of sovereignty was included 
the right of taxation, and as far as the moral part of the case 
was concerned, believed himself perfectly justified in asserting 
the supremacy of Great Britain. In this opinion he was 
supported by a decided majority of the English nation in and 
out of parliament, while the pamphlet of Paine, whatever may 
be justly thought of the coafsenesa and fury of such terms as 
I have mentioned, was uniYersally read and admired inAme- 
rica, and is said to have contributed moat materially to the 
vote of independence passed by coogress in 1776. Again, 
the repreaentations of Ramsay, ai as the known facts, 
display the violence, with wbi^ the Americans reasoned and 
fielt, whije the p«tge« of the Annual Register th&v bow indif- 
feOAt or bow ignorant were in the mean time the generality 
of the EngUih people. These are edifying examples of the 
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nature of At hnmM mind to tbow who will reiBect upon then, 
and ua flcoh . I yesterday recommended them to your atten- 
tion ; refer to whichever side of the Atlantic you choose, the 
instruction will be found. I am, however, not speaking to 
Americans, and it is more 6t that I should dwell upon the 
faults which we ourselves exhibited, more particularly as they 
lost us half our empire. Certainly there was in England and 
in her statesmen a total inattention to the particular character, 
feelings, and opinions of the American people ; and to direct 
your reflection to this particular part, and most important part 
of the subject, was, as I have already mentioned, the business 
of the lecture of yesterday. But I meant you also to sec at the 
same time what I conceive to be the great political lewon of 
the American dispute — the impolicy of harsh government; and 
this, which is the lesson of the American dispute, is also the 
gre«t lesson of history. I have never failed to point it out to 
you. TTiere is an instance of this kind very memorable in the 
aijuals of Europe, to which I called your attention in a former 
lecture : as it bears a certain resemblance in many imjx>rtant 
points to the case before us, I will now again allude to it, and 
again request you to consider it; it is the instance of the 
Low Countries and Spain. It can scarcely be necessary to say 
that no comparison is intended between the project of intro- 
ducing the Inquisition in the one case and the Stamp Act in 
the other; but there is a certain analogy in the want of policy 
in the two cabinets at these diflerent periods, which is suffi- 
ciently strong to be worth your observation ; in each case the 
^reat question was coercion or not — harsh government or 
mild. 

The lessons of history are neglected by those who are too 
intemperate to listen to any admonition, from whatever 
quarter it may come, and by thoife who have not philosophy 
enough cither to relish historical inquiries, or to separate 
principles from the particular circumstances by which they 
may be surrounded. 

To mark, however, the common appearance of any great 
principles in the cas^ that is past, and in the case before us, 
is to read history with proper advantage ; and to see, or not to 
see, instruction of this kind, is the great distinction between 
the statesman who may be trusted in critical times, and the 
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mm man of office, ie mS mck critical tuncs^ ii oiore 
iikelf to iojore Iboa to mm fab conatiy. ^ 

In a iosimr lectare^ vihaa alfadiag to the great straggle 
betwefd Spain and the Low Coontrici, as I hate already said, 
1 mentioned tfae analogy in many important points between 
this great contest and our own American dispute. I hare 
since found, on examining the debates in the commons, that 
the instance of the Flemings, and their successful resistance 
to the Spanish nonarcby, was not overlooked ; it was alluded 
to by Governor Johnstone, and it is probable that be insisted 
upon it at ^bme length- I shall make a short reference to the 
historian Bentivoglio, and take the common translation, that 
you may not be listening to any representations of mine. 
You will see the leading points of similarity, I doubt not, 
without any assistance from me. 

The council of Spain, says Bentivoglio, was full of 
eminent personages ; among the rest, the Duke of Alva.and the 
Duke of Feria were in great esteem both with the king and 
council ; these two were of different opinions. Upon a certain 
day, then, when the king himself was in council to resolve 
what was to be done, the Duke of Feria spake thus To 
provide for the evils with which Flanders is afflicted, it is very 
necessary hrst to know the causes, and these without doubt 
ought cWefly to be attributed to the terror which the inquisi- 
tion and other edicts have infused into that country. The 
Flemish have apprehended, and do apprehend now more than 
ever, to have their consciences violated by such ways, and to 
undergo all other greater affliction and misery; and this is 
what has made them fall at last into so many and so heinous 
outrages. Flanders at present labours under a frenzy of fear, 
if I may so call it. If the bare name of inquisition hath put 
Flanders into such commMons, what will that nation do 
when they shall see themselves threatened with the forces of 
a foreign army ? What fear, what horror, will they tttfereat 
conceive f They will believe that the government of Spain 
will be by force brought into Flanders ; that their privileges 
will be violated, tlieir institutions overthrown, their faults 
severely piinished, their liberties oppressed by governors, and 
ffiaally bo buried under citadels. 

People's (emr ck)tb ofttimes degenerate into desperation ’> 
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BO the Flemings growing desperate^ and the nobility cbakiag 
themselves no longer under correnants and pedtioni^ nor the 
common people falling into slight tumults, but whole 
country going into a general rebellion, all may, with one 
accord, oppose our forces, and not suffer them to enter ; and 
Bay the Flemish w«e not apt enough of themselves to n^ke 
this opposition, will they peradventore want neighbours who 
will use all means to incite them thereunto ? But let it be 
granted that our troops are suffered to enter, are we any whit 
the more secure, the country may not alter afterwards, and be 
troubled ? Great punishments must certainly b^lindergone, 
and force must divers ways be secured by greater force. The 
people there will then begin to despair more than ever; they 
will call punishment oppression, and severity tyranny; citadels, 
yokes ; and garrisons, chains, and fetters ; and thus at last they 
will break out into rebellion and arms. Thus will the war be 
kindled, nor do I know that it will be afterwords as easily 
ended as if would have been easy at first not to have begun 
it. Nature, by the strong situation of seas and rivers, will 
fight for them ; they themselves will fight desperately in 
defence, as they will say, of themselves, wives, children, and 
liberty. The opulency of their own country will furnish them 
with gallant forces, and much more the opportunity of their 
neighbours ; on the contrary, how heavy a burden of war will 
your majesty be to sustain ! Succours at so great a distance 
will prove very slow, and very costly both by sea and land. 
The event of war is always uncertain, and fortune, which 
in other human accidents is content with a part, will have 
here the whole dominion. If the success prove favourable to 
your majesty, the victory will be bought with blood, and 
against the blood of your subjects ; but if the contrary should 
fall out, which God forbid, not ortly men but states would be 
lost; and so at last, by too deplorable- event, we should bo 
taught bow much fair means would have been better than 
harsh proceedings. It is to these fair means that I exhort 
you, and that by all means you give over any thought of the 
<%r. Every province, every kingdom^ has its particular 
nabire, like unto human bodies. One government is proper 
for Spain, another for the Indies, another for the states m 
Italy, and so likewise for others in Flanders. Let the Flemish 
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tbfla be pamitted to enjoy their gorermnent in Flanders, 
Free them from all etwpicion either of inquisitioo, ftffeigti 
fbrces, or any other more dreadftil violence ; that one contrary 
may cure another; so the people’s fears ceasing, the contrary 
commotioni will cease. Let the punishment of a few serve 
for the example of all, that it may be laid where the country 
will be least exasperated thereby. In fine, clemency becomes 
a prince : other people are capable of other virtues,’ ’’ 

But the Duke of Alva thought not so; like the fallen angel 
of Milton, and like other fallen angels in cabinets and 
senates, ^ 

** His tentence was for open war.^ 

^ To begin,’ Myjj he, ' where the Duke of Feria ended, 
I shall both truly and freely deny that it is in your majesty's 
power to use clemency, which virtue, ill-used, degenerates jnto 
abject servility. How will you endure to receive laws in 
Flanders instead of giving them? What remains now but that 
the Flemish, who on all occasions boast themselves to be as 
well free as subjects, having denied all obedience to the church, 
may also aJtogether deny it to you ? So a second Schwitzer's 
commonwealth shall be seep to arise, or rather Egmont, and 
the other authors of so many base novelties, shall boldly divide 
these provinces among themselves. The affairs of Flanders 
now lean this way, and shall we talk of pardon ? Shall the 
church lose its patrimony ? your crown so many opulent 
countries ? Is not your authority impugned on all sides bjr 
covenants, petitions, and a thousand other perfidious practices? 
You have heard them sufficiently already in using only fair 
means. To what end has so long patience and dissimulation 
served, unless to make the disorders still the greater, and the 
authors thereof more audacious ? My opinion is, that without 
more delay you sendmo army into those provinces. WiD the 
Flemish dare to oppose the e%trance of your forces ? a* if it 
was M easy to raise an army as a conspiracy,' and that the 
rabble rout will be as ready to fight against armed squadrons 
as they have been^wage war so wickedly against the saqpd 
images and altars. France is wholly on fire with civil war ; a 
woman dU at the helm of government in England. What can 
be feared from the divided princes of Germany ? Moreover, 
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yow CMC will be tbeira; «11 plincee will be concerned in the 
peojde’s dieobedienoe ; the example reaches always to alL 
Moreorer; when evet was jtmr empire in greater power and 
Yoof fi>rcee will Aen^ withont any znanner of 
difficulty, be received in Flanders ; and if Ae frenzy, as it is 
termed, of fear, but which is Adeed of pcrfidiousneas, make 
the Famish fall blindfuUy mto open rebelbon, why ought not 
your forces hope for all good succws against them; yours 
which will be so just and so potent against theirs, which are 
taraultaary, managed by abject men ; rebels to Aeir God and 
to Aeir prince ? We shall see the rebellion suppressed almost 
as soon as bom, by Aose which shall now enter Ftnders. 
Doubtlessly there are variety of governments, but there can be 
no variance in the bond of obedience which is due by the 
people unto their prince. Subjects are bom with this law, and 
when they go about to break it, it is they that use violence; 
they receive it not. Your majesty shall not then use force, save 
only to suppress force, nor sharp remedies, till after having so 
long in vain used moderate ones. The wound is degenerated 
into a gangrene ; it requires fire and sword. ^ 

So thought Ae Duke of Alva, and fire and sword were 
applied. The result was, that he' returned from the Low 
Countries, as in after times did the generals of England from 
America, unable to accomplish the subjection of men wh(»m 
be had despised : men who might have been retained in obedi- 
ence by the mild counsels of the Duke of Feria ; but who 
could secern his sharp remedies, as he termed them, nothing 
but an excess of cruelty and injustice, that dissolved at once 
all Ae ordinary bonds of affection and allegiance. 

OAer instances might be produced from history; the wis- 
dom, the duty of mild government I concave to be the great 
but disregarded lesson of all history. 

Passing now from Ae first part of the general subject, the 
origin of Ae dispute, the second seems to be Ae conduct 
of It ^ ' 

TTTw student will be already impatient to know how it 
possibly happen that Ae fleets andlSUrmies of Ais 
could be successfully resisted by those who had 
i^ttAer ; why Howe did not drivd Washihgton from Ae field ; 
^hy regular armies of acknowledged skill and bravery did 

2 F F 
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not €Wy irwgular ijqmbniatkm of aoen, whenever 

ippearad ; Boppoct the governpra of the: provioces in 
^ eiifijrccmeat of BritiBh acts of parliament^ and by the 
laeutance of the loyaUste, partly by pereuafiioQ and partly 
by force^ aawft and eatablifih the sovereignty of the mother 
country. 

Now, to answer this general question, it is necesAry to 
read tUe history of the American War. The authorities you 
must more particularly consult are, Washington’s Letters, and 
the Life of Washington, by Marshall; Stedman’s History of 
the American War, and the examination into the conduct of 
Sir WiUiam Howe by the House of Commons, which you will 
find given in the detetes. 

I will allude tq this general subject of the conduct of the 
war in the case of Sir William Howe, not only to exhibit to 
you the proper means of answering to yourselves a Yery 
natural question, but for the sake of drawing your.attention 
to other topics perhaps still more important. For instance, 
I shall refer to the Letters of Washington, and to the Life of 
Washington, and the extracts I shall produce in the first 
place will enable you, and can alone enable you, to judge of 
the merit of Washington himself, the great character of the 
last century. In the next place, they will still further substan- 
tiate several of the points I have already been endeavouring 
to eftablish — the faults and follies, I mean, of England ; you 
will see the most constant and extreme distress exhibited by 
Washington in these letters. The great inference you are to 
draw is therefore not only how great must have been the want 
of enterprise in Sir William Howe, but how great must ha^c 
been the original impolicy and subsequent mismanagement of 
the quarrel on our so to exasperate the Americans that 
they should think of beginning, of prosecuting, of persevering 
in a system of resistance under difiBculties so serious, distaesscs 
so painful, ud privations so q^^lerable. 

There are other conclusions to be drawn from these docu- 
ments— the su^nonty, 1 am sorry to say, of regular armies 
over all and ev^ description of mflilia : conclosioQs, too, with 
fespect to the republican cbarajcter, and those very unfavour- 
able to it ; its ridiculous jialousy, its impractic^le nature, 
its ooarteahas, iU harshnfww. Lastly, you will obeerve that 
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while you Bit readbg tlrese eccountB of the distreties and 
dfficoltiei of Wirfungton, you are, in fact, passing cr?er, in 
your penmlt the mateiiala of the moat^eerious charge th^ 1 
think CM be brought Ugainst the American leadm hi this 
dispute, becauae it is not quite enough that there should 
be right on the aide of those who mean to resist ; there 
should also be a fair, and indeed more than a fair, chance of 
success. Men cannot be otherwise justified in leading qp 
their countrymen into measures which will be considered by 
their rulers, or oppressors, if you please, as rebellion, and 
punished aS such by fire and sword. Of all the questions that 
occur in the whole of this dispute, this seems to me one of ^ 
the most difficult, whether the very able men who composed 
the congress (admitting the justice of the cause), did or did 
not hurry on the resistance of their countrymen at too great u 
rate, ana embark in the fearful enterprise of open rebellion to 
the mother country, with means far too disproportionate to 
the occasion. Of this it will be said the actors in the scene 
were the best, and can be the only judges, and that at least 
they were justified by the event. 

Perhaps not — the difficulties they had to struggle with 
were all most obviously to be expected ; while the causes of 
their success, some of them (and those very important), were 
not so: no one, for instance, could have presupposed such 
a want of skill and enterprise in the British ministers and 
generals. 

On the whole, though the attempt of Great Britain perma- 
nently to establish a system of taxation by force was, from 
the first, not a little hapeless, from the distance and imprao 
tieability of the country, and the spirit and unanimity of the 
inhabitants ; and though it was an attempt that could not 
ultimately jb® successful ,* still it must be allowed on the other 
ride, that the American leaders won the independence of their 
country at a much lest expense of carnage and desolation 
(long w the war lasted) than they had any reason to expect, 
Bat you must consider the books which I have mentioned. 

In t^ mean time I will make some references to these 
*nlbontm, and as much as possible use the words I find In 
them, as I have before done while advertmg to the history of 
lUmsay. There is a small volume purporting to be Letters 
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of WMhingtoD, and in which inciuded sevOTtl to Mrt, 
Wcikingtmi tbcae are genuine. Ihoae Lettert which arc 
atUhentic rest upon the anthority of an appeal Mr. Pinck- 
ney, at that tiiue the Amencan amf^pesador. They do not 
descend lower than December, 1778; they comprehend but 
a j»rt of what the editor has collected. On the whole, these 
letters rather disappoint expectation ; they partake too much 
the nature of state papers. They were, indeed, addressed 
to congress, and are written in a manner so calm and sedate, 
that they give but an imperfect portrait of what we wish to 
see — the various hopes and disappointments that must have 
^affected the mind of Washington in the course of so singular 
a contest. They make out, however, two main points: that 
WELshington, while of a temperament on great occasions the 
most deliberate and reasonable, always considered the cause 
of America as the cause of freedom and right; secondly, that 
his diflSculties were such as no general was ever before able to 
contend with, for so long a continuance- 
These letters, indeed, stop short at the end of 1778; but 
these points would only have been more fully displayed, if 
they had been continued to the end of the contest. Wash- 
ington took the command immediately after the affair at 
Bunker^s Hill, in 1775; want of gunpowder was the first 
difficulty, in June, 1775; the defence of lines so extensive is 
the second ; the want of money, engineers, &c. &c, immedi- 
ately follow ; and no dependence, the general officers told 
him, could be put on the militia for a continuance in camp, 
or regularity and discipline during the short time they might 
stay. “In the mean time,” says he <»luly, 1775), “ there arc 
materials for a good army, a great number of able-bod^d 
men, active, zealous in the cause, and of unquestioned cou- 
rage,” In August, 1775, he observes, "the enexpy, finding 
us so well prepared, mean to bombard us out of our present 
line of defence ; or are waiting in expectation that the colo- 
nist* must sink under the weight of the expense, or the 
prospect of a winter campaign, so discouraging to our troops, 
as to break up our army.” These were, no doubt, the eipec- 
tlUkms of the British commanders. " Our situation,” he 
says, " in the article of powder, is more alarming than I hsd 
the most distant idea of, not more than nine rAinds a mam'* 
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la Sqjtember, 1776, be says to congress, ^ My situation is 
inexpressibly distTpSiitig, to see the winter frost approaching 
upon a naked army, the time of their service within a fe^ 
weeks of expiring, an<^o provision yet made for such im- 
portant events. The military chest is totally exhausted ; the 
paymaster hsts not a single dollar; the quartermaster the 
same ; the greater part of the troops are not far from mutiny, 
upou the deduction from their stated allowances: if there is 
not more punctuality in future, the army must absolutely 
break up,” &c. See, 

In October, 1776, he says, Gage is recalled; five regi- 
ments and a thousand marines are ordered out; no prospect 
of accommodation, but the ministry determined to push the 
war to the utmost.” In November, 1775, he says, “ As there 
is every appearance that this coritest will not be soon decided, 
would it not be eligible to raise two battalions?” At the end 
of Novetnber, 1775, he says, “ Our situation is truly alarming; 
and of this General Howe is well apprized : it was the common 
topic of conversation when the people left Boston last Friday, 

I am making the best disposition I can for our defence, throw- 
ing up redoubts,” &c. 

Howe was all this time at Boston and Bunker’s Hill; 
Washington not far distant, in an intrenched* camp at Cam- 
bridge. In December, 1775, he says, The major part of 
the Connecticut troops were last F’riday going away with 
their arms and ammunition ; we have, however, by threats, 
persuasion, and the activity of the people of the country, 
w ho sent back many of them who liad set out, prevailed upon 
the moat part to stay. In January, 1776, he observes to 
congress, “ It is not in the pages of history, perhaps, to 
furnish a case like oars ; to maintain a post, w ithin musket 
shot of the enemy, for six months together without powder, 
and ^ the same time to disband oue army and recruit 
another, within that distance of twenty old British regimcnU, 
is more, "probably, than ever was attempted.” His letter of 
January 14, 1776, opens thus, “ I am exceedingly sorry that 
I must call the attention of congress to the state of our army, 
which ifl truly alarming, &c. tc. Supplies ore wanting, and 
the enlifltin|t goes on so slow, that it almost seems at an 
end.'’ ^ 
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Hiji ktter <rf Felrtirjf 9, 1776^ ^ mteialkd to Aow 

congrei* the d iffe ttece Aat mnit ever «kift 'between regular 
^Idi^ «tMl all sorts of militia, or aoen who etdtft for a ihort 
time, and may leaw the army wl|to hi presence of the 
enemy* Hie obeerpations, dra^ from bis own experience, 
must be considered as dedsirei * Bnt the jeakmsy which 
cottgrett entertained of a regular army was so great, that 
Washington is obliged to begin and conclnde his letter with 
a sort of apology for recommending it lo earnestly to their 
adoption, 

Independence was declared in July, 1776; it is therefore 
important to remark an expression fire months before, in 
Febmary. am entirely of your opinion,'' says he, that 
shouH an accommodation take place, the terms will be severe 
or favourable in proportion to*our ability to resist, and that we 
ought to be on a respectable footing to receive their armaments 
in the spring.” 

The possibility of conciliation seems here taken for gjanted; 
that is, independence was not then the idea of Washington, 
five months before the declaration. 

At this very moment (February, 1776), he declares there 
were two thous^d men without firelocks. His letters con- 
tinue to speak of embarrassments for want of proper supplies 
through the months that follow; but on the lOth of July, 
immediately after the declaration of independence, he writes 
thus : I trust that the late decisive port congress has taken 

is calculated for our happiness, and will secure us that free- 
dom fltod thoae privileges which have been and are refused 
ns, contrary to the voice of nature and the British oonsti- 
tntion. Agreeably to the request of congress, I caused the 
declaration to be proclaimed before all the army, and the 
measure seemed to have their most hearty assent, the expres- 
sions and behaviour both of oflBcers and men testifying their 
warmest approbation of it.” 

The conclusion of his letter is more animated thad asual— 
cahnnefis (that useful but disagreeable quality) was the w] 
essence of his character, was so on all poblk occasions a 
least, ^The intelligence we have is, th^ the British loot 
for Adtniral Howe's arrival every day, with h^ fleet and i 
large reinforcem^t ; they are in high spirits^ tall confident!) 
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of Mccw, attd Wrymg oU befi»e them, wken he com«; I 
trust, throi^ Dmne fEvour, and our own exertions, they 
win be d^ppointed in their views, and at all events any 
sdfantages they may will cost them veiry dear, if our 
troops behave well, which I hope yinU be the case, haring 
every thing to contend for that freemen hold dear. They will 
have to wade through much blood and slaughter, before they 
can carry any part of our works, if they carry them at all, 
and at best be in possession of a melancholy and mournful 
victory. May the aacredness of our cause inspire our soldiers 
with sentiments of heroism, and lead them to the performance 
of the noblest exploits 

In August, 1776, before the attack of Howe on Long 
Island and New York, he considers himself as having ten 
thousand five hundred men fit for duty, sick three thousand, 
on command about as many more, in all about seventeen 
thonsand. " These things,'’ he says, “ are melancholy. As 
far as I can judge, I shall have the support of my troops; 
the superiority of the enemy and the expected attack do not 
seem to have depressed their spirits." 

After Ihe victories of Howe, September 2nd, he writes — 
" Our situation is truly distressing; the militias are dis- 
mayed, intractable, and unpatient to return ; great numbers 
of them have gone oflT, in some instances almost by whole 
regiments. With the deepest concern I am obliged to con- 
fess my want of confidence in the generality of the troops. 

I have more than once,” he continues, “ taken the liberty of 
mentioning to congress, that no dependence can be put on 
militia- I am persuaded that our liberties must be greatly 
baiarded, if not entirely lostj if their defence is left to any but 
a permanent atanding army : I mean, one to exist during the 
war." 

Hi« lett^ of 8th September, 1776, is very important, and 
contains bk ideas on the late and future operations of the war, 
but it is too long to quote. We must on all occasions," says 
b% ^ avoid a general action, nor put any thing to the risk 
ooQipeUed by a necessity into which we ought never to 
be drawn. The war most be defensive, a war of posta« 1 
have never imared the spade and the pickaxe." 

Mvmr %kl afterwards spare them- The affiiir at Bun-^ 
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kar*# ]3S3i iud iviiftt it mu to %lit ftom bahitul in- 

tmotuBcoU. "The coattti^ gVTo opporttmitks thiB Bpec^ 
of dc^ipce^ Bad the war wqb tkos protracted by WAsbii^;tQn 
-tUl tkfe irregolar and andiaciplined troop* ot, America became 
in time &t to be o|^)oaed, in pitched battles^lf necfaeary, to the 
regular troops of Englaml and Glermaiiy, Bat Washington 
had no proper powers mtrosted to him by the congress. These 
jealous republicans hazarded thdr cause to the utmost^ rather 
than gire their general the means of saying them from their 
enemies. This sort of impracticable adherence to a principle 
is always the chasocteristic of democratic men sind demo- 
cratic bodies. It^is sometimes their praise, but more often 
their fault. The respectful pati^jTce with which Washington 
waited for the influence of his representation b onTiis conati- 
tutional rulers exceeds all description, and oertainly fiar ex- 
ceeds the patiaioe of those who read his letters. The lowest 
point of depresafbn was at this moment, December, 1776. 
But the enterprise at Trenton, where he sorprised a part of 
the British army, and which was the great achievement of the 
military life of Washington, then followed: the achievement 
that inspired with some.hope the despairing friends and armies 
of America, and which enabled him to maintain a show of 
regular resistance to the superior forces of the British com- 
manders. His own account of this affair, Deceinber 27th, is 
singularly modest and concise. 

The year 1777 opens with a letter, in which he evidently 
expacts very favourable effects from ill conduct of the 
British in the Jerseye. If what our countrymen have suf- 
fered in the Jerseys does not rouse their reseutment, they 
rauet not possess the common feelings of humsmity. To op- 
pression, ravage, deprivation of property, insult has been 
added. We keep up appearances/^ says b^ before an enemy 
double to us in numb^. Our situation is delicate and truly 
critical, for want of a sufficient force to oppose to the 
enemy.'' 

Now it was about this time, and in this situation of things, 
that the congress expressed to hhn their^wisheo (such was 
their reasoDaUeness) that " be would coofrne the enemy 
within their present qoarten, prevent getting supplies 
from the country, and totally subdue them before they were 
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rekiforcttL” They do not ejsactlj desire .bin to step over to 
London^ *nd send them Lord North and Lord George Qer- 
maioe in irons, bat I really have quoted the very t^rms in 
which they expressed themselves. 

The good tenlper of Washington is astonishing, “ The 
enclosed return^ says he, comprehends the whole force I 
hate in Jersey ; it is but a handful, and bears no proportion 
in the scale of numbers to that of the enemy ; added to this, 
the major is made up of militifiL The most sanguine in 
speculation/’ says be, ^ cannot deem it more than adequate 
to the least valuable pifrposes of war.” ' 

These notices, drawn from different letters (they proceed 
in the same strain to the end), will give you some idea of the 
work before us. The letters, you will see, however cold and 
formal, may ssrve to afford you a proper notion of the con- 
test, and more particularly of the merit of Weishington. You 
will scarcely be able regularly to read them, though you will 
easily perceive that they must be read very patiently by any 
historian of these times, and that if particular points are to 
be settled they must be referred to. You will remember that 
I have already announced to you that these letters supply 
many more conclusions than such as relate to the merit of 
General Washington. 

But there is another work which you may more readily 
meet with, the Life of Washington, by Marshall. The work 
IS indeed chiefly compiled from Washington’s correspondence, 
aud a life of Washington is of course a history of the Ame- 
rican War. To the first volume of this work 1 have referred 
you oa former occasions. Our present subject begins to be 
treated in the second volume; it is continued through the 
next three^quartoe, but they are not large or closely printed ; 
and as much of the military part may be looked at rather 
than read, they will not occupy you too long. Of the fifth 
volume I shall ^)eak hereafter. 

TTje conclusions which you will draw from the pages of 
Marshall you will find much the same as those that yoo 
derive from Ramsay, The more appropriate value of 
the work consists inUe deflOTj>tion of the distresses of Wash- 
higtoo. Von may here, too, gain some idea of the views and 
counsels of Washingtoo, and ^ congress, from time to tima ; 
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and jott ififtj dfcvipcre tbem with tbM^ the British gene- 
ndji knA itateMseo, ia be ibimd in other {mbhctttkms. I do 
Dot detain yon with these consideration, iiecsuee you will 
read thie work of Marshall jsaore readily thaathe former work, 
the Letters of Waehingtoa. Yon will hai^ the same instnic- 
tioft adbrded yon in a lesa disagreeable manner. 

We will now adrert to the history of Stedmam This is the 
work where may be found the meet distinct materials for the 
oenaore of Sir William Howe, Stednaan erideatly thought 
that the cause was lost by his want of capacity; Stedman 
served under Howe, 'Clinton, and Cortfwallis ; and when the 
condact of the w«f is to be estimated, he must be consulted. 
But I consider him of no authority on any subject which is 
not connected with his profession. His account is merely that 
of a sensible, well meaning, and probably ve^ good officer. 
He forms no views, is no statesman, and his work sliould only 
be considered as offering us a very good specimen of what 
were probably the opinions and feelings of intelligent officers 
serving in the British army at the time. But what intelligent 
officers thought is by no means an uninteresting pext of the 
subject^^nd I therefore recommend his book. Enter into the 
military details as much or as little as you please, but gather 
up his sentiments and opinions whenever you can find them, 
considering them as the objects of your speculation, not of 
your conhdence. 

After these few remarks, I will not occupy your time 
with any further comments on this particular history. I had 
prepared many ; but if your mind has beerfproperly enfkrged 
by the writings I have recommended, more particularly the 
speeches of Mr. Burke, you will be sufficiently secure from 
the misapprehensions, conhned views, and arbitrary notions, 
which were intertained by Stedman; I doubt not, a very 
rcapectable officer, but it is quite out of the queetioa to sup- 
pose him &t to direct your judgments on soc^ topics as be 
often deddes upon. 

But as a man like Stednsan, connected with the military 
profession, Was very naturally inclined rather to depend on 
the exertions of authority, and^to see tbe propriety of its 
cUims, than to tm&t to tbe dolant effects of govemmeot, 
be is BStoally reforrod to by antbors Md reasoners tike 
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Adolphns, who, wi&out the excuse of the Cuue protwion, 
hsfe the smxM arfritrary incHnodons and opinions. Hicrc are 
some fkctswnd anecdotes given by Stedman not to be foond 
in others. He^hae the appearance, too, of being honest, and 
of speaking freely^hat he thought. Stedman must be con- 
sulted, in his eighth chapter more particularly, by those who 
would judge of the failure of our arms in the dispute. 

It was during the campaign of 1776, and at the close of 
it, when it was for Sir William Howe to have struck some 
important b4ow. The enemy were unable to stand before the 
British troops in the field ; the American army had dimi- 
niflbed from thirty thousand almost to three thousand ; 
Washington was scarcely able to maintain the appearance of 
a regular force; and Stedman insists that the geoeral panic 
had extended itself from the military to all the civil depart- 
ments ; the congress had retired into Maryland Philadel- 
phia only waited the arrival of the British army to submit 
to the mother country; other parts would have done the 
same; New York was already in Howe’s possession. These 
advantages were neglected, and other material errors, which 
he states, were in his opinion committed. 1 cannot enter into 
the details in this and in other parts of his work. You will 
consider also his twentieth chapter, where he finds another 
opportunity of renewing his censures when the general takes 
leave of his command. 

The blame that belonged to the failure of our arms in Ame- 
rica became of course a subject of dispute between the general 
and life secretary fR war, Lord George Germaine. 

In this question is involved, as 1 have already intimated, 
more than the character of either; and they who examine it 
will be continually led away to the more important question 
of the original probability of conquering AuAica by any 
force which it was competent for this country to have sent 
^croM the Atlantic. On this account, and on account of many 
curious particulars which appeared in the course of the cxr 
amhottioD, I would recommend it to you to consult tbe 
debate*. The labour will not be great. You will find Oenaral 
Rowe^ on his return, declaritig in the bouse that he 
^^•igned his commana (1 quote his words) ** in consequence 
of a total diaregmrd to his opinions, and to his reconunenda- 
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tfcrti of meritorifcs officers ; tbit the had not been left to 
bifl management, and jret irhen he applied for instrtictions, 
he fretjnently conld not get tjjpm/’ Lord George Germaine 
ejtpree^ some surprise at so unexpected an attack ; said his 
recommendations had been complied wllh, except in three 
instances, which he explained ; declared that he had always 
seconded the plans of the general ; and that if the general 
had not instructioDS when he called for them, it was because 
every thing depended on unforeseen circumstances, and it was 
impossible to send letters every day across the Atlantic ; that 
the general must neceasarily, in many respects, be left to his 
own discretion. 

Perhaps these few words that I have quoted from these two 
speeches are sufficient to decide, without any further inquiiy, 
the meritsJxJth of the general and of the secretary. 

If the general on the one hand supposed, that unless he 
was left entirely to his own discretion, he could overpower 
Washington and the congress; or if, on the other hand, the 
secretary imagined, that while sitting at Whitehall, he had 
the slightest chance of conquering the continent of America, 
or even of materially assisting those whom he sent for the 
purpose, it was evident at once, that neither the general nor 
the secretary had genius enough to execute, or even properly 
to comprehend, the enterprise which was before them. 

An inquiry took place to satisly General Howe, and not 
Lord George Germaine. The genefal entered on his defence, 
and insisted that the papers before the house made out for 
him four points: first, that he supplied %ie ministry^ Trom 
time to time, with proper information ; secondly, that he gave 
his own opinion on what was practicable with the force on 
the spot, and with such succours as he expected ; thirdly, that 
his plans wdfc carried into execution with as little deviation 
as could have been expected ; and, fourthly, that he never 
flattered the ministry with improper hopes of seeing the war 
terminated in any one campaign, with the force at any one 
time under his command. 

The general then proceeded to his defence, and the student, 
as he rt^d» it, will find himself nlenced, if not satined, and 
that to a mtich greater degree than be could have expected. 
The gr^ question is, why the general did not attempt some 
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decifiive enterprise at the clgse of the campaign of 1776, 
aboot the time of the surprise at Trenton. The general Beema 
alijjjyB to have respected his enemy more than the student 
might think necessary ; but it^^ould be rather presumptuous 
to judge for him in this poinL Instead of immediately making 
any important effort, he wrote for a reinforcement of fifteen 
thousand men and a battalion of artillery. The force could 
not be sent, and this opportunity (which wels in fact a striking 
one) was lost. 

You will see the defence of Lord George Germaine at page 
391, the main point of which is, that '' he admitted that the 
general had demanded a large reinforcement of fifteen or 
twenty thousand men, but that it was after the affair at 
White Plains, in 1776, when the rebel army was all one as 
annihilated ; and that for his part, against an enemy flying 
on every side, scarcely a battalion in any one body, and at 
tlie head of a victorious, well disciplined army, combined with 
the information of persons well informed on the spot, and on 
his own judgment, he thought then, and now, that such a 
requisition on the part of the commander in chief ought not 
to be complied with.^' 

Now here appears to me to turn the main hinge of the 
question between the secretary and the general, and the 
answer of the secretary seems not suflicient : it was for the 
general to judge of the quantity of force, not for him ; and 
the better answer would, have been, not tliat he wouM not, 
but that he could not comply with the requisition, and tliis 
ansWBf would ^Ih^J^bly have been the real truth. To have 
said tA/j, however, would have been to suggest to the oppo- 
sition the incompetence of Great Bntain to make a sufficient 
effort to conquer America at all, and the original folly of at- 
tempting it; and this therefore could not be sai^i^ 

The twelfth volume of debates opens with the examination 
of Lord Cornwallis and Sir C. Grey. They are very decided 

their testimo^iy in favour of Sir William, The evidence of 
both goes to show the impracticability of the country ; and of 
Sir Charles, to p rove the inadequacy of the force which wat 
sent. But be joined late, not till June, 1777. 

Lord Oeorge Grermaine then brings up his evidences, 
GttiCTal Eobertsoo, and Mr. Galloway, Much is made to 
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depend w tbe eridenoe of Giallovay^ by histprian Adol- 
pboi; but ycm viE see vuch coDrecsution taking place in tbe 
Houie of Gomiaoxif^ with retpcct to Galloway's memory, ^u- 
ation, and other particulars, likt you will receire with great 
hesitatioa any reprefentatioua founded on hia opinions. 

At last you will find that the inquiry suddenly stops abort. 
The geoei;^ is absent, and tbe committee breaks up and 
expires. The general says, the next day, that his absence 
was no proper reason why it should do so. The two brothers 
ask the secretary whether, after having heard the evidence, 
he has any accusation to make. He is silent, and the whole 
business is at an end ; not very intelligibly, or much to the 
credit of any of the parties concerned— the general, the secre- 
tary, or the house. 

On the whole the conclusion seems to be, that success 
could not have been accomplished, unless Howe had been 
more enterprising, or England more powerful. That Ame- 
rica was a country so impracticable and so distant, that, 
considering the spirit of resistance which had been shown, no 
reasonable hope could be entertained of ultimately controlling 
the inhabitants by force of arms. 

Marshall, in his Life of Washington, probably speaks the 
general opinion of intelligent men in America. He conceives 
that Sir William Howe might, on some occasions, have acted 
more efficiently, but in doing so that he would have risked 
much. Victories hke tho^ of Bunker's Hill, or that claimed 
by Burgoyne in September, 1777, would have mined the 
royal cause. Howe's system he conceivai have b^i^n, to 
put nothing to hazard, and to be very careful of his troops. 
“ Howe probably 8upj>osed," he says, that the extreme 
difficulties under which America laboured, the depredation 
of the paper money, the dispersions of the army on the expi- 
ration of the terms of enlistment, tbe privations to which 
every class of sodety had to submit,* would in themselves 
create a general disposition to return to the ancient state ^of 
things, if the operation of these causes should not be coun- 
teracted by brilliant successes obtained over the British by 
Washingtom" 

Now it is very poasible that Howe did reason in this 
mann e r } but tbe train of reasoning would have been more 
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goKd, if it had coDckded ia a manov exactly opposite : for 
iDitaoce, that thcie caoeea voold not create a general dispo> 
gitioD in the Americans to return to the ancient state of 
things, vuieu he could assist their operation by obtaining 
gome brilliant socoesaea over Washingtoo. 

There is a snminary account given in the twenty-second 
Tohinie of the Animal Register: it is full of matter and 
very concise, though too long to be quoted here. The ^der 
is left to infer, that the force was inadequate, and the minis- 
ters were told so ; that the country, on the whole, was too 
hostile and too impracticable, to leave it possible for the army 
to carry on its operations at any distance from the fleet ; that, 
according to th# rules of military prudence, there was no en- 
terprise from time to time, that appeared likely to be attended 
with success ; that so far the fault is clearly with the minis- 
tiy” that, on the other hand, in the midst of all these difficul- 
ties, the general should have seen the necessity of striking 
some blow immediately, and if he did not choose to risk it, 
should have resigned his command. 

I must now repeat, that I have adverted to this subject on 
the merits of General Howe, not only to furnish some general 
answer to one of the first questions which the student will 
naturally ask, but to remind him, that while he is gratifying 
his curiosity, he must necessarily place before his view (and 
that he ought to observe them) two of the most important 
points connected with the American dispute: Whether, for 
instance, the original idea of conquering America by force, 
was ever reasoftable on our part ; and again, Whether the 
resolution of the principal men of America, at all events to 
hazard rebellion against the mother country, was properly 
justified at the time by their probable means of resistance. 
Finally, it is in this manner that the student can beat be 
taught, in some degree, to comprehend the extraordinary 
merit of Waabington. 
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TITHERTO I have alluded chiefly to the origin of this 
A A unhappy civil war : the causes of which, as they ope- 
rated on each side of the Atlantic, yriu will ^en now be able, 
in a general manner, to estimate. Of these general causes, 
too many of those that operated with us, those that I have 
enumerated, for instance, may, I tliink, be held up to the 
censure and avoidance of posterity. The more they are 
analyzed, the less can they be respected ; and it was very fit, 
and even desirable, that the haughty and selfish sentiments, 
the unworthy opinions, by which the people of Great Britain 
and their rulers were led astray, should not only be resisted, 
but successfully resisted. 

And yet it is not so easy to come to a decision on the 
American part of the case. The colonies were from the first 
connected with the British empire. They had groiATi up 
under its influence, to unexampled strength and prosperity ; a 
principle was no doubt on a sudden brought forward by the 
British minister, which might have been carried to an extent, 
and, if irresisted, would probably»have been carried to an 
extent materially injurious to their liberties ; but it had not 
been carried to any such extent when acts of fury and outrage 
were committed in the province of Massachusetts; and we 
assent to rather than enter into the reasonings of the Ame- 
ricans. We are surprised and struck with the fervour of their 
resistance rather than sympathize with it ; certainly we do 
not feel the glow of indignation against the mpther country 
which, on other occasions, of Switzerland 'and the Low 
Countrici for instance, we have against the superior 
state* That the British nation was wrorfg, and deserved to 
be severely punished, muat be allowed ; but to lose half its 
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empire, and to have America and Eorope rejoicing in ite 
humiliation and mi^ortunea; a# 1 n the fell of tyranny and 
oppression, is more than a speoulator on human affairs (in 
this country at least) can be well reconciled to. The punish- 
ment seems disproportioned to the feult — the feult, however, 
must not be denied. It was one totally unworthy of the 
English people, the Very essence of whose constitution, its 
safeguard, its characteristic boast, its principle from the 
earliest times, the very object of all its virtuous struggles, 
and for which its patriots had died on the scaffold and in the 
field, was this very principle of representative taxation. I 
must now, therefore, recall to your minds my observation, 
that the causes which led to the Amencan war were not all 
of them, in their feeling and principle, discreditable to our 
country. For instance ; a particular notion of political right 
had a great effect in misleading otir ministers and people, 
and hurrying them into measures of violence and coercion. 
It was of the following nature : all general principles of legis- 
lation and national law seem to lead to the conclusion, that 
the sovereignty must repiain with the parent state, and that 
the jxiwer of taxation was involved in the idea of sovereignty. 
Even Burke seems to have been of this opinion, and the 
Rockingham part of the Whigs. But this was a point much 
contested at the time. The reverse was loudly insisted upon 
by Lord Chatham and his division of the Whigs ; that the 
general powers of sovereignty were one thing, and the par- 
ticular power of taxation another — that this species o 
sovereignty, taxation, could not be exercised without repre- 
sentation. r j /->L , 

And thus much must at I 4 hst be conceded to Lord Ch^ 
ham, that, in practice, this distinction had always existed 
in the European governments, derived from the barbanun 
conquerors of the Roman empire. This power of taxation 
WB18 always supposed to be the proper prerogative o e 
people, on of the great assemblies that were quite distinct 
from the wearer of the crown. The granting or refusing of 
supplies was always considered as a matter of grace an 
favour to the sovereign — not of duty ; and as something wi 
which they were enabled to come (if I may so speak) into the 
market with their rulers, and truck and barter for pnTuegcs 

2 G o 
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and immunities. But however this caiginal point of the 
right of taxation being included in sovereignty be deter- 
mined; whether it be admitted, or not, in the abstract and 
elementary theory of government, which is the first tjuestion ; 
and whether it be admitted, or not, in any ideas we can form 
of our feudal governments of Europe, which is the second 
question; still the same point assuftied a very different 
appearance, and became another and a third question, when 
this sovereign right of taxation was to be practically applied 
to colonies, situated as were those of America, and by a 
mother country, enjoying the kind of free constitution which 
Great Britain at the time enjoyed. The question of taxation, 
under these circumstances, became materially and funda- 
mentally altered ; and for the rulers and people of Great 
Britain to set up a right, one, if it existed at all, certainly of 
a very general and abstract kind ; and even to carry it into 
practical effect, without the slightest accommodation to the 
feelings of freemen, and the descendants of freemen — without 
offering the slightest political contrivance, the slightest form 
of representation, by which the property of the Americans 
could be rendered as secure as is the property of the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain ; without the slightest attempt to avail 
themselves of the colonial governments existing in America 
at the time; for the rulers and people of Great Britain to be 
so totally deaf and insensible to all the reasonings and feelings 
which had dignified the conduct of their ancestors from tlie 
earliest penod, and which at that moment continued to 
dignify their own, — was to show a want of genuine sympathy 
with the first principles of the English constitution, and the 
first principles of all relative jiAtice ; was to show such care- 
leisness of the happiness and prosperity of others, and such 
haughty contempt aad disregard of the most obvious sug- 
gestions of policy and expediency, that it is not at all to ^ 
lamented, that the ministers and people of this country 
should fail in their scheme of unconditionally taxing America ; 
should be disgraced and defeated in any such unworthy 
enterprise. And it is ardently to be hoped, that all nations, 
and mil rulers of nations, and all bodies of men, and all 
individuals, should eternally fail and be discomfited; and, 
acooeding to tbe measure of their offences, be stigmatized 
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and made to flnffiw, whenever they show this kind of set&h 
or unenlightened ho^ity to such great principles as I have 
alluded to— the principles of civil freedom, of relative justice, 
and of mild government 

After having thus considered the original grounds of the 
war, when I came in the last lecture to advert to the conduct 
of the war, I pointed out to you the most curious and difficult 
question which the whole contest affords : whether the 
American leaders did not hurry into positive rebellion, before 
they had sufficient grounds to suppose they could resist what 
was then the greatest empire on earth. 

The fact seems to have been, that resistance ripened 
fifradually and insensibly into rebellion. The leaders had 
mcurred the penalties of treason, before they could well have 
asked themselves to what lengths they were prepared to go. 
They always debated with closed doors, so that what were 
their exact views, and the progress of their opinions, cannot 
now be known. But the strange, incoherent manner, in 
which both they and the people of America seemed to have 
supposed that the dispute would be terminated each year, 
in the course of that year, or the next, is very striking, and 
show's how little they were aware of the magnitude of the 
enterprise in which they had engaged. This is true in 
general ; but particular individuals were more wise. Instances 
certainly did occur, and some are on record, of men who 
were aware how perilous was the course, which at the 
opening of the dispute, the patriots were pursuing. We 
are not to hope,'’ said Mr. Quincy, to the meeting assembled 
at Boston in. 1774, ^‘that we shall end this controversy 
without the sharpest, sbarpeat conflicts. We are not to 
flatter ourselves, that popular resolves, popular harangues, 
fKDpular acclamations, and popular vapour will vanquish our 
foes '. let us consider, before we advance to those measures, 
which must bring on the most trying and terrible struggle 
this country ever saw." 

But on the whole, the general enthusiasm that was excited 
by this single principle, the fundamental principle of tlw 
American controversy, that the parliament of Great Britain 
had no right to tax them, is quite unexampled in history ; 
wjd that men sbonkl act on the foresight and expectation of 
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erents, jtwt as if the event* were preeent^ and should endure 
a* much to avoid the approach of oppressive taxgatherers, as 
if they were already in their houses, is a perfect phenomenon 
in the records of the world, and a very curious specimen of 
that reasoning, sagacious, spirited, determined attachment to 
tile principles of civil liberty, which so honourably distinguished 
the ancestors of these Americans, the very singular men who 
flourished in the times of Charles I., and who, whatever may 
be their faults, did certainly rescue from imminent danger the 
civil liberties of these islands. 

I have hitherto, through all these lectures on the subject of 
the American dispute, been obliged to direct your attention to 
the ill effects of harsh government, to the unfortunate nature 
of high and arbitrary notions, when the interests of mankind 
are concerned ; their civU liberties at home ; their sense of 
relative justice to other states abroad : but the lessons I am 
now called upon to offer you, through this and the ensuing 
lecture, are of a different kind ; and it will be now my business 
continually to remind you that though government ought not 
to be harsh, still that government must exist; and that what- 
ever may be the temptations to which all executive power is 
exposed, still that somewhere or other executive power must 
be found, or there will be no chance for the maintenance of 
justice and right among mankind. 

For as we proceed to consider still further the conduct of 
the American leaders, the pnncipal, and I had almost said the 
only remaining observation I have to make, is this; that 
through the whole course of the accounts, as given by the 
American writers, the reflection that is continually presenting 
itself is the objectionable nature of the purely republican form 
of government ; the total inadequacy of all forms strictly 
democratical for the management of mankind, where any 
management is required ; their management, I mean, according 
to the proper principles of equity and wisdom. I do not think 
that any sober-minded speculator on government could have 
ever had much doubt on the subject, yet I conceive that any 
such doubt will be entirely at an end with those who peruse 
the volumes of Marshall, or even of Dr. Ramsay j for we are 
ooDtinaally led to remark, through every stage of the contest, 
the want of a proper executive government on the part of the 
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Americans, and the erili that hence ensued ; and though the 
■ case before us is the case of a country at war, where the diffi- 
culties must necessarily be not of an ordmary nature, and th e 
executive government ought to be particularly strong, still the 
conclusion is inevitably transferred to a country in a state of 
peace, so strong ate the instances every where displayed of 
the impracticable nature of the human character, of the entire 
necessity that exists in every community for some controlling, 
superintending, executive power; some power that shall bind 
up and bring into proper effect, and reduce to the proper 
standard of equity and reason, all the divided, dispersi^l, 
ardent, and often very iH directed energies of the individuals 
that compose any society of human beings. Freedom must be 
enjoyed and men must not lose their nature, and be driven by 
their keepers like the beasts of the field, but neither must they 
be so enamoured of self-rule as to admit of no paramount 
directors and governors. The public rights and privileges 
for which they should contend, are not the power of self-rule, 
nor even the immediate and palpable direction of the measures 
of their government, the great aim and boast of purely repub- 
lican forms; but the privileges of peaceful criticism on their 
government, the power of subsequent censure, the acknow- 
ledgment in the rulers of a delegated, rather than an original 
authority, and a reference of their measures to the interest of 
the community. These are the points for which they should 
contend, the points which, as a government is more or Jess 
perfect, are more or less accomplished and secured. 

1 shall proceed, in the remainder of this lecture, to mention 
some pEirticulars which may serve to illustrate the remarks I 
have now made on the necessity of executive government ; 
drawing them from the American histonans tliemsclves, 
Ramsay and Marshall, more especially Marslmll, who, though 
supposed to lean to the Federalists, is one of the most 
respectable of men, and, at all events, a sort of representative 
of Washington. 

An English reader, when he comes to the history of the 
American War, as given by the Amencan writers, hears of 
nothing at first but fury and resistance to the British 
ministers; resolutions to defend the liberties of America; 
public meetings, patriotic sacrifices and exertions of every 
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description; and yet when congreM is aasendbled, an artny 
coUecting, and a general appoint^, thia congress, army, and 
general, these defenders of their country, and representativeB 
of the public -will, meet with nothing but difficulties and 
distresses ; no supplies for the troops, no pay for the soldiers 
and officers, the paper money issued fot the purpose in- 
tolerably depreciated, and at last even a mutiny among 
the troops, and this repeated at different periods of the 
contest. 

But whence could arise all these difficulties ? Why did not 
the congress lay at once the necessary taxes on the people of 
America, and with the produce of these taxes procure the 
necessary supplies ; or if they issued paper money, why not 
with the same produce of the taxes keep their paper from 
being depreciated ? 

The fact was, that the congress had it not in their power 
to tax America, and they had no real secnrities within their 
reach on which to rest their papier; the different governments 
of the different provinces of America were all separate and 
independent of each other; they were all, in truth, separate 
and independent republics ; congress was only a delegation 
from each province or republic, and was assembled merely 
for the purpose of considering the situation, of representing 
the claims, and at last of conducting the resistance of the 
whole continent; but no powers were given to the congress of 
'taxation; the utmost they could do was to recommend it to 
the separate provincial legislatures to levy taxes ; they could 
not levy any taxes themselves, and so preposterous was the 
jealousy in the mind of the Americans of all power, that many 
years elap)sed before any authority existed that could legalli/ 
act for the whole continent. Thus the first thing that reason 
required to be done was the last thing that could be admitted; 
no proper executive power could be suffered to exist, and the 
fortunes of the contest, and indeed of America, after the 
contest, were put to the most extreme hazard from this very 
circumstance ; and it is this unreasonableness, and this con- 
sequent hazard, that become the very lesson which 1 would now 
impress upon your minds ; for all arose from the want of an 
executive government. 

The congress were in possession of no revenue, and had no 
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resource but to emit paper money, which was to depend for 
itB payment on the public faith ; on the contributions of the 
different provinces for the liquidation or security of the debt 
after the termination of the dispute : this dispute lasted much 
longer than was ever expected; new and repeated issues of 
paper money were resorted to. That the paper, therefore, 
should after a certain time depreciate rapidly, and at length 
become scarcely negotiable at any discount, can be matter of 
no surprise. Washington was in the mean time necessitated 
to get his supplies from the legislatures of the different 
provinces in any manner he could. Great exertions were no 
doubt made, but the anxieties, the mortifications, the appre- 
hensions he suffered, arc visible m every page of his letters, 
tio early as 1777, he was obliged even to take by force what 
he could not regularly get possession of; at another period to 
try the experiment of receiving, in kind and in bulk, what he 
had nq proper government money to purchase : neither of 
these expedients could possibly answ^er. In the meaji time 
the sufferings and privations of4,he soldiers and officers, even 
so early as the winters of 1777 and 1778, were most eitrerae; 
famine was more than once in the camp, and such exertions 
and privations must have lx;en fatal to the cause, if the cause 
had not appeared to the sufferers a struggle for eveiy^ thing 
that could ^ dear to themselves or their posterity. 

At no period was this distress of the army urged to a higlier 
point of exasperation than at the time when success on the 
part of Great Britain seemed no longer possible. In 1780, a 
captain’s pay did not, from the depreciation of papier, furnish 
him with shoes. It was only at a period so late as 1780 tliat 
some relief could be obtained from France by tranklin,and it 
was not till 1781 that a more regular and effective loan was 
at last negotiated at Versailles ; and you w ill be led to suppose, 
if you read the history, that nothing but this lost most oppor- 
tune supply could have saved the American army from 
struction. Great depjendence was placed by the ministers and 
people of Great Britain on the effects that must be produced 
from this depreciation of the paper money. At a subsequent 
j>eriod in our late revolutionary war, ^eat dependence WM 
placed in like manner on the fall of assignats in France. In 
each case the expectations of our English cabioeta were 
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dinppontdd. I will digme for a moment on this particular 
point, oo aooonmt of its importance. 

In all such cases the principle upon which the whole 
depends seems to be this, whether there is in the country any 
executive government sufficiently strong to convert the produce 
of the land and labour t)f the community to the purposes of 
the army. Paper money is a species of tax (and a most 
unfair one), if it depreciates, for any man who touches it loses 
by it The question then is, whether, if it should depreciate 
materially and at last fail, the popular leaders can venture 
upon more violent expedients ; can seize and convert to the 
purposes of the troops whatever is wanted, which is, in other 
words, a question of the strength of the executive government 
at the thne. The expectations, therefore, of the English 
cabinets were, I apprehend, much more reasonable in the case 
of America than in the case of France. 

In the latter (in France) the executive government soon 
became so strong that life, property, and every thing human 
was seized upon and disposed of without the slightest ceremony 
or mercy. France, too, was a part of a continent, not itself a 
continent. The revolutionary leaders had it therefore always 
in their power to quarter their armies on the countries of their 
enemies. 

There was little hope, therefore, from the fall of assignats ; 
but in the case of America the executive government was 
evidently very weedc. Far from being able to provide itself, if 
necessary, with whatever it wanted, it seemed not able to 
resort to the most common exercise of the powers of all 
acknowledged governments, the laying on of taxes. Their paper 
issues of money seemed merely to depend not on any securities 
prepared for the purpose, but on the good pleasure and 
proper faith of the community; but this was a very frail 
foundation on which to rest the fortunes of a military contest 
with Great Britain, 

In every case, I must repeat (for I must repeat my principle), 
where taxes cannot be laid, or some expedient resorted to of 
the same nature and effect with taxes, it certainly does not 
seem possible to carry on any system of resistance against 
invading armies. It is in vain to say that the food and 
clothing exists in the country, if the state cannot by some 
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mode ef or seizure, or ooBfiKmtkm, get possession of 

them, and convert them to the use of the soldier who wants 
them. Certainly the pages of the American hwtorians, and 
the letters of Washington himself, show very plainly how 
extreme is the hazard, how cruel are the difi&culties, to which 
every cause must be exposed, when flie executive government 
is too weak, when the leaders of the general emotion are not 
intrusted with proper powers to supply those who fight in the 
public cause with the proper means of fighting — with tents, 
with clothing, with ammunition, and food ; and when such 
men, in those ebbings of the spirit and fluctuations of the 
resolution, to which all men must be exposed who have been 
highly wrought up by their feelings, when such men have to 
compare their own forlorn, desolate, helpless, and unworthy 
situation with all the pride, and pomp, and circumstance 
which may in the mean time belong to the armies of their 
enemy* I need not allude further to the letters of Washington, 
to maie out to you the extent and intolerable nature of these 
privations and difficulties. The truth is, that a considerable 
portion of the very extraordinary merit of Wasliington, as I 
liave before stated, depends on this very point, and how he 
could keep his officers and his men in any tolerable state of 
good humour, or spirits, or discipline, amid the privations 
and w^retchedness they had to suffer, m such a climate as that 
of America; how he could maintain even the appearance of 
an army before an army so accommodated and appointed as 
was that of England, must appear perfectly inexplicable 
to those who consider whkt the human mind is, and what 
the circumstances were by which not only the courage of 
the American soldier, but qualities of the mind and temj^r 
far more rare than courage, and of more difficult attain 
ment, were tried to the utmost, day after day, and year after 
year. 

Famine, as I have already mentioned, was more than once 
in the camp. Washington saw his best officers throwing up 
their commissions; troops that could not be temple ^ 

enemy to desert were yet in a state of mutiny , all were su or 
ing and all were complaining. If they met the enemy m the 
field, they were for a long period nocessanly beaten; if they 
kept behind their intrenchmeuts, they bad no comfort or 
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§ap(K>ri boi the lool^ of their generab consciouBness 

of high principke of liberty which ennobled their cause : 
they muit, in the mean time, hare supposed the congress 
totally inattentive to their dLstretaes, totally regardless of those 
brave men for whose wants it was their pjoper duty to provide. 
The real difficulties of the case, the^real impossibilities whi(:h 
their legislators were expected to accomplish, were not of a 
nature to be readily explained to their understandings, even 
if their minds had been in a state of tranquillity, much less 
when the result of the explanation was to show them that 
they were necessarily to be left in a state of nakedness and 
hunger. 

But all these difficulties arose, in the instance before us, 
from the want of a proper executive power in the state j for 
this is the lesson to which I must now return, and which you 
must not forget. 

There was no executive government to levy general taxes 
and convert the produce of the taxes to the proper purpose, 
nor was there any executive government to seize, as in France, 
on every thing that was wanted, nor any neighbouring nations 
on which the armies could be quartered. 

But this want of a proper executive government was to be 
exhibited in a still more striking manner than has yet been 
alluded to. 

Tliose meritorious and gallant men who successfully resisted 
the British armies were not only paid in a constantly depre- 
ciating paper while the war lasted, but they were never, 
even in the event, and after the war had ceased, properly paid 
their arrears ; and the reader has to take up and lay down 
the subject of these arrears again and again, as he reads the 
history of Marshall, to peruse the expostulationfl of Washington 
to congress, ajid then ultimately to see the army break, up and 
dissolve, and the general retire to his farm ; to see the poor 
soldier, impatient to revisit his family and friends, dismissed 
on his furlough with only some slight portion of his arrears ; 
dismissed never after to return to a state where he could 
demand his right; the reader is to witness all this till his 
feelings are wound up to such a pitch of indignation that he 
is ready to execrate and devote to eternal abomination all the 
legislators and legislative assemblies, the whole country and 
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contin^t together, where such baae, telfish, fiaithlesB ingrati- 
tude could be endured for a momenL 

It is, howerer, to be supposed, that no such disgrace to the 
American name could hare suUied the annals of the revo- 
lution, if there had existed at the time a proper executive 
power in the general government, or if it had ever existed 
afterwards, at any point of time sufficiently near the termi- 
nation of the war. This is a sort of lesson which, in that 
abhorrence of all arbitrary rule which I trust will ever animate 
your bosoms, you must by no means forget 

The English documents which relate to this American civil 
war show the unfortunate nature of high principles of govern- 
ment. I have stated this part of the instruction to be derived 
from the dispute already ; but from the Amencan documents 
the conclnsion is the very reverse. I am now, therefore, stating 
this, ELS before I did the other, and you will draw, I hope, the 
instruction that is afforded by both. 

I could wish that this subject of the jjaper money of Ame- 
rica, and the revolutionary debt, should hereafter occupy your 
reflection ; you will find materials in Ramsay and Marshall, 
Ramsay gives an appendix on paper money expressly ; but the 
subject is huddled up too rapidly at the end ; and the historian, 
though he resumes it in his history, never does (and from the 
date of his work never could) give the entire detail of it, in a 
complete and satisfactory manner. 

Marshall is more full, but he never properly connects and 
puts it at once regularly and thoroughly in the possession of 
the reader. He has a sort of stately, tedious manner, which 
keeps the mind for a long time in a disagreeable state of 
suspense, from which it is at the last scarcely ever relieved. I 
suspect that both writers were not a little ashamed of the facts 
that lay before them. 

I consider these points as on the whole so curious, and so 
fitted to employ your thoughts, that I shall dwell a little 
longer upon them ; giving you my facts, as nearly as I 
can, in the very words first of Ramsay, and aflerw'ards of 
Marshall. 

The resolution of the congress to raise an army, in JuDe^ 
1775, was followed by another to emit bills of credit; for 
their redemption they pledged the cot^edcrated colonicf. More 
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bill* were iataed in November, 1776, afl on a gnppoaition that 
an accommodation would take place before the 10th of June, 
1776, It wafl thought however necessary, in consequence of 
the contract entered into by Great Britain with Gemmny, for 
sixteen thous^d foreign mercenaries, to extend the plan of 
defence, and in February, May, and July, 1776, more Eind 
more bills were emitted ; so that the first issue swelled from 
two to twenty millions of dollars ; the paper money circulated 
for about eighteen months, and to the extent of twenty mil- 
lions, without depreciation. 

Congress made some efforts to borrow, and some to recom- 
mend taxes to the different states of the union. But from 
the impossibility of procuring a sufficiency of money, either 
from loons or taxes, the old expedient of further emissions 
was reiterated ; and the value decreased as the quantity 
increased. 

The depreciation began at different periods in different 
states, but in general about the middle of the year 1777, and 
progressively increased for three or four years. In 1777, the 
depreciation reached two or three for one; in 1778 five or 
six for one; in 1779, twenty-seven or twenty-eight for one; 
in 1780, fifty or sixty for one; during the first four or five 
months afterwards, one hundred and fifty for one, and the 
circulation only partial; in 1781, several hundreds for one, 
and many would not take the paper at any rate. It is to be 
observed all this time, that the paper emissions of the difi’erent 
states, not only of coiigreUy but of the different provincial 
states amounted also to many millions, and, being mixed 
with the continental money of congressy added to its depre- 
ciation. ' 

Washington was, after about five years, reduced to the 
alternative of disbanding his troops, or of supplying them with 
necessaries by militeiry force. 

Now I must here remark, though Dr. Ramsay does not, 
that after five years the success of the revolution was become 
certain. Had it been itill doubtfuly what, in such a situation, 
would have been the fate either of the army or the congress ? 
But to proceed. 

The next expedient was to call upon the states, in lieu of 
money, for determinate quantities of flour and other articles 
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for thte use of the army. This was a tax in kind, and {bund 
on experiment so inconTenient, partial, and expensive, that it 
was speediljr abandoned. 

The remaining expedient was to coll in the old paper by 
taxes, to bum it, and then to emit new paper j^ne of new for 
twenty of old, under new conditions. But the provincial 
states could not be brought to consent to this, with sufficient 
unanimity, nor indeed would they have assented to any 
financial measure of a general nature that coold have been 
proposed ; and on this account, it appears, that for want of 
some federal head, or executive power, to force the country 
to submit to the proper rules of equity and reason, and even 
to the measures necessary for the accomplishment of their 
own wishes (the success of their own resistance to Great 
Britain), a crisis followed (so late as the year 1781) which 
might have been fatal to the cause of the revolution, if relief 
had not been obtained by the means of France. Tliere was 
no circulating medium either of paper or specie in the neigh- 
bourhood of the American army, a real want of necessaries 
ensued ; the Pennsylvanian line could not, and would not, 
endure their situation, without pay and without provisions. 
They were in a state of mutiny ; yet these men had not ceased 
to be patriots, though they could not stand at their posts 
till they died off by famine. Sir Henry Clinton tried every 
expedient to bring them over to the British army, but in vam. 
Washington and the congress, luckily for America, being 
more considerate than generals and legislators on such occa- 
sions commonly are, adopted mild measures ; the army was 
not dissolved, and the revolt was quieted. But what might 
at length have been the event it is impossible to say. For- 
tunately new resources had been opened about the time of 
this crisis so long wished for by the enemies, and dreaded by 
the friends of American independence. A great deal of gold 
and silver was at this time introduced into the American 
states, by a trade with the Spanish and West India I&landi; 
and again by the French army in Rhode Island, The King 
of France famished a subsidy of six millions of hvres, and 
was the security for ten millions more borrowed in the 
Netherlands. The pubhc finances were put under the ekilfiil 
direction of Mr. Morris, and the public engagemenU were 
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made ptyiMe in and About Ibis time Ibe old 

continental paper money ceased to have any currency ; the 
money had got out of the hands of the original proprietors, 
and was in the possession of others, who had obtained it, it 
may be supagaed, at some very high rate of depreciation. 
To have rais^ taxes to pay this paper money, at its original 
value, and thus to preserve the public faith, was now quite 
out of the question; and the extinction of it seems to have 
produced no particular sensation ; the ill effects produced 
by the depreciation of this paper money had taken place 
before. To prevent or retard this depreciation, congress liad 
made different efforts from time to time ; they had recom- 
mended to the states absurd and unjust laws for regulating 
the prices of labour, manufactures, and all sorts of commodi- 
ties ; for confiscating and selling the estates of Tories ; and 
they very early recommended a law for making the paper 
money a legal tender. These laws were all found, of oourse, 
to be impracticable ; all but the lEist, of legal tender, which 
produced, not indeed the effect intended, but that alone 
which it is fitted to produce — it enabled a man who had 
borrowed a pound to pay his debt by paper, which, though 
nominally a pound, was not really worth a pound, nor one 
half, nor one eighth of the money : i. e. it enabled every 
existing debtor to cheat his creditor ; and those who had 
to receive annuities, who had money out at interest, widows 
and orphans, for instance, or the aged, who had retired from 
business, found themselves reduced to beggaiy ; i. e. the very 
persons who should, of all others, be under the protection of 
the state, the innocent and the defenceless, were ruined by it; 
and such are always the only effects that can be produced by 
this measure of a legal tender ; existing debtors are enabled 
to cheat existing creditors, nothing more. 

The concluding paragraphs of the American historian are 
remarkable, and should be a warning to those who tamper 
with the circulating medium of a country. “ The evils of 
depreciation,'* says he, "did not terminate with the war; 
they extend to the present hour. The iniquity of the laws 
estranged the minds of many of the citizens from the habits 
and love of justice; the nature of obhgations was oo far 
changed, that Ac was redLoned the hona^ man who, from 
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priociple, delayed to pay his debts: truth, honouT, and juitice 
were swept awuy by the orerflowiDg deluge of legal iniquity. 
Time and industry have already, in a great degree, repaired 
the losses of property y notwithstanding the war; but both 
time and the eflFects of industry have hitherto faiJed in effacing 
the taint which was then communicated to their principles; 
nor can its total ablution be expected, till a new generation 
arises, unpractised in the iniquities of their fathers,'* 

I have been quoting from Ramsay. I will now lay before 
you a few sentences from Paine’s letter to the Abbe Raynal, 
published in Philadelphia, in the year 1782. I do so, to 
show you how necessary it is that you should study well 
the elements of political economy, before you approach any 
subject connected with the national prosperity; you will 
otherwise be always liable to be deceived by mistaken writers 
or speakers, who produce with confidence the first iniprc^- 
hions of the mind on these subjects of political economy ; 
which first impressions are, in this particular science, almost 
always wrong. Paine is a writer as distinguished for the 
superficial view which he takes of the subjects on which he 
writes, as for the effrontery with which he proposes, and the 
ability with which he illustrates his opinions. Indeed, 1 
know no argument so strong against all tlie democracy which 
he espouses, as the very success of his own works. I should 
hope, after what I have read to you from Ramsay, ami tlic 
unhappy consequences that you see from Ins account result to 
helpless^, unoffending individuals from a depreciated currency, 
that you are not now to be imposed upon by the loose, though 
specious reasonings of Paine. ^ ou will, I hope, detect their 
ubfairneas and inaccuracy, while I read them , I do not deny 
that they are plausible; this is rather the reason why 1 now 
produce them, that on this subject you may be always parti- 
cularly circumspect and patient. 

“ 1 know,” Bays Paine, “ it must be extremely difficult to 
make foreigners understand the nature and circumstarices o 
our paper money, because there are natives who do not 
understand it themselves. But with us ite fate is now deter- 
mined ; common consent has consigned it to rest, with ^ 
kind of regard which the long service of inanimate things 
insensibly obtains from mankind. Every stone m the bridge 
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that hew carried us over fleems to have a claim upon our 
eateem, but this was a comer stone, and its usefulness cannot 
be forgotten.” 

« ^ The paper money, though issued from congress under the 
name of dollars, did not come from that body always at that 
value. Those which were issued the first year were equal to 
gold and silver ; the second year less ; the third still less, and 
so on, for nearly the space of five years ; at the end of which, 
I imagine, that the whole value, at which congress might pay 
away the several emissions, taking them together, was about 
ten or twelve million pounds sterling. Now, as it would have 
taken ten or twelve millions sterling of taxes to carry on the war 
for five yjars, and as while this money was issuing, and likewise 
depreciating down to nothing, there was none, or few valuable 
taxes paid ; consequently the event to the public was the same, 
whether they sunk ten or twelve millions of expended money 
by depreciation, or paid ten or twelve millions by taxation ; 
for as they did not do both, and chose to do one, the matter, 
in a general view was indifferent ; and, therefore, what the 
abb^ supposes,” says Paine, “ to be a debt, has now no 
existence, it having been paid by every body consenting to 
reduce it, at his own expense, from the value of the bills 
continually passing among themselves, a sum equal to nearly 
what the expense of the war was for five years. 

** It is true,” he goes on to say, that it never was intended, 
neither was it foreseen, that the debt contained in the paper 
currency should sink itself in this manne^ but as by the 
voluntary conduct of all and of every one, it is arrived at this 
fate, the debt is paid by those who owed it Perhaps nothing 
was ever so much the act of a country as this : govemmerft 
had no hand in it. Every man depreciated his own money 
by his own consent, for such was the effect which the raising 
of the nominal value of goods produced. But els by such 
reduction he sustained a loss equal to what he must have 
paid to sink it by taxatic#; therefore the line of justice is to 
consider his loss by the depreciation as his tax for that time, 
and not to tax him when the war is over, to make that money 
good in any other personas hands, which became nothing m 
his own.” 

• PaiDe'i Lelter to the Abb^ Rayoal, p. 1 3. 
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But Ihe miserable effects of the want of an executiye 
government euficiently strong, were not here to cease, not to 
cease with the wrongs of the national creditor, The discon- 
tents of the soldiers and officers, which had, in 1781, nearly 
threatened the ruin of the army of America, threatened, two 
years afterwa/ds, the very ruin of its freedom. On the 
approach of peace, in 1783, congress, it was feared, possessed 
neither the power nor the inclination to comply with its 
engagements j and the prospect was very meliincholy to those 
brave men who had wasted their fortunes and the prime of 
their life in unrewarded services. In congress, the business 


of the army (it wels found) advanced slowly, when intelli- 
gence of peace had arrived. The army were, as may be 
supposed, soured by their past sufferings, their present wants, 
and their gloomy prospects, exasperated by neglect, and 
indignant at the injustice shown them ; and in this sullen 
and omimous state of things, they were addressed by an 
anonymous writer, probably some brother soldier who felt his 
situation (unworthy as it certainly was), more strongly than 
the situation of his country (perilous as it immediately must 
be), if its legislature was to be addressed by exasperared men, 
with arms in their hands, at the close of the revolution. But 


the writer, whoever he was, could produce on this occasion 
the.'' thoughts that breathe and words that bum.’' 

" Yes, my friends,” said he, " that suffering courage of 
yours was active onee; it has conducted the United States of 
America through a doubtful and bloody war; it has placed 
her in the chair of independence, and peace returns again, to 
bless whom? A country willing to redress your wrongs, 
cheJish your worth, and reward y^our services ? A countpi^ 
courting your return to private life, with tears of gratitu e 
and smiles of admiration; longing to divide with you t at 

independency which your gallantry has given, an t ose ric « 

which your wounds have preserved ^ Is this ^ 

it rather a country that tramples upcAit 

your cries, and insults your distresses ? Have you not more 
than once suggested your wishes and made nown 
wants to congress ; wants and wishes whic en* gra ^ 
and policy should have anticipated, rather than eTnOed . 
And have you not lately, in the meek language of entreating 
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meiDorialfl, begged from their justice what you cbuld. no 
longer expect from their fevour? How have you been 
answered || Let the letter which you are caOed to consider 
to-morrow reply, If this, then, be your treatment while the 
swords you wear are necessary for the defence of America, 
what have you to expect from peace, when your voice shall 
sink and your strength dissijjate by division; when those very 
swords, the instruments and companions of your glory, shall 
be taken from your sides, and no remaining mark of military 
distinction left, but your wants, infirmities, and scars? Can 
you then consent to be the only sufferers by this revolution ; 
and, retiring from the field, grow old in poverty, wretchedness, 
and contempt? Can you consent to wade through the mire 
of dependency, and owe the miserable remnant of that life to 
charity, which has hitherto been spent in honour ? If you 
can, go, and carry with you the jest of Tories and the scorn of 
Whigs : the ridicule, and what is worse, the pity of the world. 
Gk), starve, and be forgotten !” 

Fortunately, the commander in chief, Washington, was m 
camp, and contrived to pacify the brave companions of his 
glory, even while he must have been conscious that every 
word of complaint was just, and while every sentence in this 
anonymous address must have been a dagger to his own 
upright heart. He entreated them not to take any measures 
which, vicw^ in the calm light of reason, woukl lessen the 
dignity and sully the glory they had hitherto maintained. 

Let me request you,'* he said, ‘‘ to rely on the plighted 
&ith of your country, and place a full confidence in the purity 
of the intentions of congress; that previous to your disso- 
lution as an army, they will cause all your accounts tcf be 
fairly liquidated, as directed in the resolutions which were 
published to you two days ago: and that they will adopt the 
most effectual measures in their power to render ample justice 
to you for your faithful and meritorious services. 

And let me conjure you, in the name of our common 
country, as you value your own sacred honour, as you respect 
the rights of humanity, as you regard the military and na- 
tional character of America, to express your utmost horror 
and detestation of the man who wishes, under any specious 
pretencei, to overturn the liberties of our country, and who 
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wickfldly attempts to open the flood-gates of civil discord and 
deluge our rising empire in blood.'* 

The officers that bad been convened, moved* by the en- 
treaties and expostulations of their justly beloved and revered 
commander, resolved unanimously, that the army continued 
to have an unshaken confidence in the justice of congress and 
their country, and were fully convinced that the representa- 
tives of America would not disband or disperse the army until 
their accounts were liquidated, their balances accurately ascer- 
tained, and adequate funds established for payment. 

But the representatives of America, from their inability to 
manage tht differtnt state legislatures of the continent, or to 
get permanent funds placed within their disposal, did disband 
and disperse the army before the accounts were liquidated, 
before their balances were ascertained, or adequate funds 
established for their payment; that is, the people of America, 
for want of an executive powder to control their own discordant 
opinions, jarring interests, aiid selfish passions, were just as 
insensible aa could have been the most unpnncipled tyraiits 
and despots of the earth to the proper feelings of humanity 
and the most sacred obligations of public faith. 

It was in vain that congress addressed the different states of 
the American union. These debta are to be paid,'* they said, 
“ first to an ally, who to his arms has added the succours ot 
his treasury, and who to his important loans has added libeml 
donations, the King of France ; in the second place to in i 
viduals in a foreign country, who were the first to give so 
precious a token of their confidence in our justice. Another 
class of creditors is that illustrious and patriotic band of fellow 
ciftzens whose blood and whose bravery have defender! the 
liberties of their country, who have patiently borne, among 
other distresses, the privation of their stipends, w i e t e is- 
tresses of their country disabled it from bestowing them and 
who even now ask only for such security for the resi ue o 
their claims as their country is now unquestionably able ^ 
provide. The remaining class of creditors is composOT X 
of Bach of our fellow citizens as originally lent to the pi^c 
the use of their funds, or have since received transfers 
the lenders, and parUy them whose pro^y has been alber 
advanced or assumed for the public service. 
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This addfeM was foUowad by^ very able find aflfccting 
letter from Wtudungton ; , but all in rain, Thi# was in June, 
1783. Neither the recommendationi of congress nor the 
counsels ^and entreaties of this parent, this protecting genius 
of hii country, received, it seemfl, from the provincial legisla- 
tures, the consideration which the public exigence demanded, 
nor did they meet, as it was called, " that univerBal assent, 
which was necessary to give them effect.*' 

The subject was again taken up in 1786. The revenue 
system of 1783 was again solemnly recommended by congress 
to the several states, and they were implored to avoid the 
fatal evils which must flow from a Violation of those principles 
of justice which it was told them, and truly told them, were 
the only solid basis of the honour and prosperity of nations. 
They were implored in vain, and Washington had been 
obliged, in a letter to a friend, to confess that America was 
descending from the high ground on which she stood into 
the vale of confusion and darkness. 

At Jength a new government, the federal government, was 
formed at the close of the year 1789, to act for the whole 
continent; to control, on particular occasions and for general 
purposes, the different provincial legislatures ; and when this 
government was once formed (a proper image of executive 
power), resolutions were carried (though still with the greatest 
difficulty) for the funding of the public debt ; that is, for 
providing proper payment for all the creditors of the state, 
military and civil, foreign and domestic. 

The discussions that took place on the subject, as given by 
Marshall, are remarkable. To endeavour to understand them 
and reflect upon them would be a very useful exercise to aftiy 
one who hopes hereafter to interfere, with advantage to his 
country, either in the criticism or the conduct of public 
affairs. 

To this discussion I can only in this manner allude. I 
could have wished to have entered into it, and given you some 
general idea of the difficulties with which the more wise part 
of the American legislators had to struggle ; but I have occu- 
pied you very long with the ge'neral subject already, indeed 
too long, as it will be thought by those who do not consider 
bow unportant in the concerns of mankind are the questions 
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which, have been more or less connected with the observation* 
I have been making— how far the depreciation of the paper 
currency may be fatal to a national cause, when maintained 
against a foreign or domestic oppressor ; the nature of paper 
money; the obligations of public faith, public gratitude, na- 
tional honour ; how far communities may be trusted with the 
government of themselves ; the necessity of a strong executive 
power lodged somewhere or other in every form of government 
that is to exhibit any proper adherence to the principles of 
reason, justice, and national faith— in every form of govern- 
ment that is to advance the prosperity, secure the interests, 
or even protect the freedom of any civilized soaety among 
mankind. 
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I SHALL now proceed to lay before you other particulars^ 
which I think may serve to illAtrate the subject to which 
I adverted in my last lecture, the necessity of executive- 
government. I do 60 because I conceive this to be the 
great point of instruction that is offered by the history uf 
America, after the first lessons have been given ; those that 
are of a very opposite nature ; those winch I have pro[io^LO 
to yon in former lectures f the injustice I mean, and 
dieticy of government too authoritative, of rule Oo -^rbitifMV 
such 08 Great Britai^i certainly was guiltv of ain -i to 
enforce upon her colonies in the begir^ung thi„ u. uiorablo 
contest. 

Congress was at first only a committee, as I l^ave alreauv 
noted, an aftsernbly of men, delegated from the different states 
of the American union. They could only recommend whate\pr 
measures they thought expedient, they could enforce none. 

For some time these .recommendations were received as 
laws, but at length you vrill sec, as you read the history (you 
will have collected even frbm the notices I have been able 
already ta afford you), how miserable were the effects pro- 
duced by want of all proper executive power in the 
goremniefnt \ • 

At last % sort of "confederation was agreed upon, and the 
congress was avowedly confiidered as the head of the whole 
union, acting for and representing all the different states of 
the continent. This confederation may be called the second 
etagt of the revolutionary gdyenunttent of America. 

But still no pro^r executive power was given even to this 
confedo^tion, aiid nothing could ht more unfavourable to the 
best interesta of the country rtxan to leave the confederated 
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government so weak in executive power, and in fimt thus to 
set up an uBsembly to act the part of a government, and leave 
it in the mean time at the mercy of thirteen other diftinct 
sovereigns, each exercising the real powers of government in 
different provinces of the same country. 

Yet such was the fact, and for some years continued to be 
the fact, in a manner that really exercises not a little the 
jmtience and good humour of any one who sits at a distance 
and reads the history of these events. 

To any such person, this celebrated question of the federal 
government, that is, the question whether there should be a 
general government for th^ whole continent, appears, I had 
'"Imost ventured to say, no question at all; however, it must 
^ ave agitated America at the time, and continued to agitate 
Amenca long alter. To suffer thirteen republics to anse, to 
quarrel among each other, to destroy each others interej^ts, to 
hu incapable of any ‘Uiiexion with the rest of the world, 
rali'iur th u combine tln^ whole, by some general government, 
into a at community that might, in the progress of things, 
heconi'' a rcighr\ nation, is a proposition so monstrous and 
cvti-o agmit, tin.. I ‘-'now not how it to be looked ui>on as 
any -r'lM fhaii the nm.t important specimen which tlie his- 
tory of tin world affoids of the influence of local feelings, 
long established asscK iations. and all those partial views and 
icaionsies which m parishes, corporations, and public meet- 
lugs we see so often occur, and which are alwa>^ so justly 
the ridicule and scorn of every intelligent member of the com- 


munity. 

It mast be supposed, indeed, out of that common respect 
which is always due to the opinions of others, that the prin- 
ciples of liberty were, somehow or other, considered as m- 
volved in the question : and this was certainly t e case . e 
antifederalists reasoned, for instance, each ^ 

state, after the following manner : that the 
state would be endangered by being committ 
dianship of a general legislature, acting at a is , 
with no particular regard for its criticisms or (mmplaiiiU ; 
that this general legislature must hare a president, this pre- 
sident a senate, and that he must even have a *q'*^****^ 
officers, tc. &c. ; that, ia short, the continent oC Amenc* 
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would be exposed to all the calamities (such they thought 
them) of a king, an a^stocracy, a regular army, as in the old 
gorenamente of Europe, 

But if such be their reasonings, as they certainly were, 
this I hold to be of itself a lesson for all those who love 
liberty, and who woiild extend its blessings to their country. 
Men are not to be pedants in liberty, any more than in 
virtue. Though they are not to be oppressed by tyrants, 
they must at least be governed by their fellow-men. The 
great principles of independence in the heart of ma n are to 
he cherished and upheld ; but order, prosperity, the purposes 
of society, must be accomplished. The many must delegate 
the government of themselves to the few. Control, executive 
power, must be lodged somewhere ; and the question is not, 
as the friends of liberty sometimes suppose, how the execu- 
tive power can be i^ade sufficiently weak, but only how it 
can be made sufficiently strong, and yet brought withm the 
influence of the criticism of the community; i, e. in other 
words, how it can secure the people from themselves, and yet 
be rendered properly alive to feelings of sympathy and respect 
for them, and alive also to the obligations of justice and good 
faith, and to sentiments of honour. 

This, indeed, is a problem in the management of mankind 
not easily to be solved ; but it is the real problem — the proper 
problem, to exercise the patriotism of wise and virtuous men ; 
and such men ore not, from the difficulty of it, to rush 
headlong into any extremes, either of authoritative, arbitrary 
government on the one band, or mere democracy on the 
other. 

It was so late almost as the year 1789, before the people 
of influence in America could be brought, even by all their 
experience of the evib of inefficient government, properly to 
interest themselves in, what was to them, the most important 
question of all others — the formation of some general govem- 
joent for the whole continent The confederation, it was 
seen, oame not sufficiently, within this description (the con- 
federation to which I have just alluded, and called the second 
stage of the revolutionary government of America). 

The miwd of Washington had evidently been long agitated 
upon the subject It appears from his letters, that at one 
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period he was ia a state of conaderable despair at the situa- 
tioa of bis coontry ; and it was painful to him/’ he said, 
^ in the ex<3*eme, to be obliged to think, that after the war 
had terminated so advantagecmsly for America, wisdom and 
justice should be still wanting to its people ; that after they 
had confederated as a nation, they should still be afraid to 
give their rulers sufficient powers to order and direct their 
affairs — rulers placed in such very particular circumstances of 
transient, delegated, and responsible authority. 

At length an effort was made, and this effort was ultimately 
successful. You will see the particulars in Marshall. But 
the difficulties that opposed themselves are very edifying ; a 
few of these particulars are the following : — 

It happened in 1785, that the provinces of Virginia and 
Maryland had to form an agreement relative to their own 
commercial interests ; and from the settlement of these, they 
proceeded to propose, to all the states of America, the con- 
sideration of their joint interests as a commercial nation. 
This at length ripened into a scheme for assembling a general 
convention to revise the articles of confederation : in a word 
to form some general government for the continent, not 
only to comprehend its commercial concerns, hut every other 
concern. 

A convention met at Annapolis, but it consisted only of 
delegates from five states. Tlie result was, a recommendation 
for another convention at Philadelphia in 1787. 

Now the question was, whether this convention would ever 
meet. If it did meet, whether the thirteen independent 
stat^, or republics, would forego the pleasure, and privileges, 
and pride of separate sovereignty, for the good of the 
continent, and their owm good, properly understood. The 
probability was, that they would not. In the mean time, the 
mmd of Washington, and of all wise and good men, was in a 
state of the utmoct gloom and anxiety. It was evident that 
the recommendation for a convention to form a new govern- 
ment should have come from cortgreu (from the confederated 
government already existing), not from any particular state, 
like Virginia or Maryland; and the convention, if met, 
could not be considered as a legal meeting. But again, it 
was sufficiently evident, that if some efficient gownmepi 
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was not soon eatablished, the licentiousness of the people 
would very soon terminate in perfect anarchy. Hot-headed, 
preaumptuouB, ignorant men, were many of them (particularly 
the young) indisposed to all control whatever, and the critical 
situation of things waa extremely increased by the number 
of persons who owed money, and who could see no hope or 
comfort for themselves, but in the absence of all the obliga- 
tions of order and law. 

At length commotions agitated all New England ; and in 
Massachusetts a positive insurrection against all government 
actually took place. Washington wrote to his friend. Colonel 
Humphries, ^ For God’s sake tell me what is the cause of 
all these commotions ; do they proceed from licentiousness, 
British influence, real grievances ?” From the information 
I have received,” said the colonel, I should attribute them 
to all the three ; but it rather appears to me, that there is 
a licentious spirit prevailing among many of the people, a 
levelling principle, a desire of change, and a wish to annihi- 
late all debts, public and private.” 

General Knox said, that high taxes were the ostensible 
cause of the commotions, but not the real. The insurgents 
never paid any, or but little taxes ; they see the weakness of 
government j they feel at once their own poverty, compared 
with the opulent, and their own force ; and they will use the 
latter to remedy the former. Their creed is (there is always 
one of some kind or other), that the property of the United 
States has been protected from confiscation by the joint 
exertions of all, and therefore ought to be common — ought to 
belong to all. ' 

A majority of the pieople of Massachusetts was described 
by Colonel Lee after the manner of General Knox, as in 
open opposition to the government. “ Some of the leaders 
avow,” says he, “ the subversion of it to be their object, 
together with the abolition of debts, the division of property, 
and a reunion with Great Britain. In all the eastern states 
the same temper prevails more or less.” 

" The picture you exhibit,” rephed Washington, “ and the 
accounts that are published, exhibit a melancholy verification 
of what our transatlantic foes have predicted ; and of another 
^ing, which is perhaps still more to be regretted, and is yet 
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more ilnaccountable, that mankind, when left to tbemselvea, 
are imfit for their own government I am mortified beyond 
expreaeion, I am lost in amazement, when I behold what 
intrigue, the interested view of desperate characters, ignorance 
and jealousy of the mnor part of our fellow citizenB, are 
capable of effecting ; for it is hardly to be supposed that the 
great body of the people can be so short sighted. 

But in the midst of all the perturbations of the mind of 
Washington, the even tenor of its justice never forsook it, and 
even at this fearful moment, his letter gives a lesson all the 
governments of the earth. “ Know,*’ says he, “ precisely 
what the insurgents aim at; if they have real grievances, 
redress them, if possible, or acknowledge the justice of them, 
ariS your inability to do it in the present moment If they 
have not real grievances, employ the force of government 
against them at once. If this is inadequate, all will be con- 
vinced that the superstructure is bad, and wants support 
To he more exposed in the eyes of the world, and more con- 
temptible than we already are, is hardly possible,” 

Such were Washington’s sentiments, and in the history 
you will see that it was found necessary to subdue the insur- 
gents by force. But the most important effect of this 
unprovoked rebelliou,” says Marshall, “ was the deep con- 
viction It produced of the necessity of enlarging the powers of 
the general government, and the direction of the public mind 
towards the convention (I have just spoken of) that was to 
assemble at Philadelphia, At last it was declared in congrm 
to be expedient, that a convention should be held to render the 
federal constitution adequate to the exigencies of government, 
and the preservation of the union.” 

This recommendation, which legaliied the on^na) scheme, 
added to tlie consideration of the rebellion, inclined at length 
the states of New England to favour the measure : and at the 
time and place appointed, the representatives of twelve state* 
assembled (Rhode Island was the exception). Washington 
was elected president, and the doors were closed— an im- 
portant meeting for America. On the great principle* which 
diould constitute the b*«« of their system, itot much con- 
trariety of opinion is understood to have prevailed ; but more 
than once there was reason to fear, that all would have beej 
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lost, by the riakig np of the body wthout eflFecting the* object 
for which it wma assembled. At length the high importance 
of the union prevailed over local interests ; and in S^tember, 
1787, the constitution was presented to the consideration of 
the different states of the whole continent. 

But neither the intrinsic merits of the scheme of govern- 
ment, nor the weight of character by which it was supported 
(Franklin, Washington, and others), gave assurance that it 
would be ultimately received. Many individuals, it seems, of 
influence^ and talents, were desirous of retaining the sove- 
reignty of the states unimpaired, and reducing the union to 
an alliance between thirteen independent nations. Many 
thoCight that a real opposition of interests existed between 
these different parts of the continent; many could idenfty 
themselves with their own state governments, but considered 
the government of the United States as in some respects 
foreign. Many thought that power must be abused, and 
were therefore persuaded, they said, that the cradle of the 
federal constitution would be the grave of republican liberty. 
Every faculty of the mind was strained on the subject of the 
proposed constitution to procure its reception or rejection. 
To decide the interest in question, men of the best talents of 
the several states were assembled in their respective conven- 
tions. So balanced were the parties in some of them, that even 
after the subject had been discussed for a considerable time, 
the fate of the constitution could scarcely be conjectured. In 
many instances, the majority in its favour was very small ; in 
some, even of the adopting states, it is scarcely to be doubted, 
a majority of the people were in opposition ; in all of them,^ 
the numerous timendments which were proposed, show that a 
dread of dismemberment, not an approbation of the system, 
had induced an acquiescence in it. 

At length the conventions of nine (and subsequently of 
eleven states) assented to and ratified the constitution ; and 
this most important question, on which it was so difficult to 
obtain unanimity (emd which it wbls therefore fo perilous to 
agitate), was thus at last settled in favour (as it must surely 
be thcmght) of America. Washington was unanimously 
elected president, and on the 30tb of April, 1789, dehvered his 
first spe^ to the senate and bouse of representatives. 

I have given you this slight account of these important 
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traiisaf?tionB, to induce you to consider them yourselves ; and 
I bare expressed myself in the words of Marshall, shortOTing 
and selecting different sentences from his work, that I might 
not mislead you by any words of my own on subjects so 
delicate. 

No doubt the impression on my mind has been the critical 
state of America during this inteiregnum, between the peace 
in November, 1783, and April, 1789 ; the perilous nature of 
such discussions, and, as I have so repeatedly observed, the 
paramount necessity of a strong executive government to be 
lodged somewhere or other. 

It may be observed, that I draw my representations from 
Marshall, who was a friend to Washington, and like him, a 
federalist; I do so. But not to mention, that there is no 
greater authority than the opinion of Washington, on any 
and on every occasion,^! must confess it appears to me 
sufficient that there should have b^n at the time an anti- 
federalist party at all. Nothing more can be necessary to 
show the incurable nature of human dissent ; the critical 
nature of discussions of government ; the doubtful contest, 
which general principles must always have to maintain with 
local politics ; and all this goes to prove the total necessity of 
that very executive power, to escape from the dangers of 
which must have been the real aim of all the virtuous part of 
the anti federalists. 

While the new constitution was offered to the acceptance 
of the different states of America, a book was publisht^l, 
under the title of the Federalist. A few numbers were wntten 
|)y Mr. Jay, a few more by Mr. Madison, three by Mr. 
Madison and Mr. Hamilton, and the rest by Mr. Hamilton. 
These papers contain a very calm and enlightened discuMion 
of all the material provisions of the new constitution and the 
objections that had been urged against them ; and the work 
being one of great merit, and highly creditable to the states- 
men by whom it was drawn up, is, of course, represented 
by an American writer, Mr. Bristed, as the concentration 
of all political wisdom, ancient and modern. ^ In depth and 
extent of political wisdom, kc. Ac., it has no superior in aU 
the world," Ac. Ac. It certainly may be read, even now, by 
an English statesman with great advantage : such diactisaiont 
as ore alone interesting to America, he will easily distinguish 
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from the real, tmd mmy pue by ; b^t moet of them beer upon 
corresponding points in the British constitution, and cannot 
therefore be o^ernrifla than instructiTe. Tbe great value, 
however, of these chapters seentt to be, the lesson they afford 
to all who are to engage in the concerns of mankind ; for they 
show, that differences in opinion, of the most unexpected 
nature, must inevitably arise among them ; they show the 
paramount necessity, above every other virtue, of the virtue 
of patienct, to those who would enlighten mankind, or teach 
them to pursue their own interests. The reader will see in 
these numbers of the Federalist, that the authors of them 
have found it advisable to exhibit and combat pohtical mis- 
takes, and even political absurdities ; to anatomize them, and 
pursue them through all their consequences, to a degree, and 
to an extent that could not (a prion) have been thought for a 
moment necessary. And certainly i| is continually suggested 
to the reader, that a sti^g executive power must be lodged 
somewhere, to secure reasonable decisions upon questions of 
general import, and to protect the pubhc from men of furious 
tempers, selfish views, and perverse understandings, such as 
must inevitably be found, and often wifti too great influence, 
in every community. 

In the constitution that was at last accepted and solemnly 
ratified and carried into execution, a few main points, all of 
the greatest importance, were happily secured. There were 
two houses of legislature, not one ; the members of the senate 
were chosen for six years, not two ; and there was to be an 
executive magistrate chosen for four years ; the federal system 
was in express articles established ; and the president and th^ 
two houses were the legislature of the continmi. • 

You are now to observe an illustration of what I have 
repeatedly laid down in the course of these lectures — that tbe 
lamentations of good men on tbe subject of party are vain ; 
that parties are inseparable from every free government ; and 
you must either have parties with oil their good and bad 
effect*, or no freedom of thought or speech, as in Turkey, or 
any other state where parties are not to be found. 

In America, for instance, as you have already learnt, a real 
difference of opinion existed— the federalist and the anti- 
^Bde^ali•t; axid this difference was not merely, I apprehend, 
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of a mfere economical nature ; whether the continent of America 
would rise faster in commercial and agricultural prosperity 
by being divided into thirteen diflferent sovereignties, or by 
being combined into one. The difference did not, and could 
not terminate here; it was of a more general and radical 
nature, and arose from different views in the science of 
politics. The antifederalists were, and always have remained, 
men of sentiments more violently republican than the fede- 
ralists ; men who thought mankind might be managed by less 
of executive authority than the federalists did ; and this differ- 
ence of opinion does, and always must exist, not only in the 
American, but in every other free form of government ; though 
in America this difference, it must be confessed, is exhibited 
in a very striking manner, it requiring a very strong passion 
indeed for democracy, to suppose that the federalist govern- 
ment of America is not, and has not always been, lufliciently 
republican. * 

Such, however, I believe to be a reasonable view of the case 
before us ; and you will see tlie new constitution of America 
no sooner carried into execution, than the two parties make 
their appearance in the houses of legislature. One of the first 
questions that cam^ before them, was that to winch wc liave 
alluded at such length already m the last lecture — the pro- 
viding for the public debt of America. 

No expedient was possible but that of funding. To fund, 
however, on the authority of the federal government, was to 
enhst, it was thought, on the side of the federal system all 
those who were thus to receive what was due to them, and 
all others to whom they might ever sell or bequeath their 
securities ; it was impossible, therefore, that such a measure 
should not be resisted by the antifederalists. They ought, 
indeed, to have waved their principles in this case, for other- 
wise it was impossible to maintain the most indispensable 
obligations of public gratitude and faith. The evils, however, 
of the funding system, and its uncteubted influence in favour 
of arbitrary government, supplied them with ample materiali 
of honest and even accurate argument, as far as it went, if it 
had been possible to provide for the public debt in any other 
way. 

ko again, in a subsequent stage of the same qoestioo, when 
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ft portion of the fhnded dehtwms to be made perminent, and not 
to t^hmnftte at the reat wae, at the^end of twenty-five years, 
all the form& ailments recnrred, and were urged with even 
more ea^estneite, and indeed weight, than befoie. 

, The debatea were very animated and long. Ijt will be very 
impromg to you to the account of them as given by 
Marshall; and to observe the manner in which this great^ 
question, so vital to every principle of American honour, and 
even iKmesty, was at length carried. It was carried, to say 
the truth, by a mere turn of local interest in one of the states, 
a turn so unexpected, that it might become almost an occa- 
sion for laughter and entertainment to those philosophers 
(ancLftUch there are), who can find a topic of amusement in 
the very trifling and unworthy circumstances, which some- 
times influence the most momentous concerns of mankind. — 
IlaVra cai ravTa coVtc tal wdyra tS ^t7^cv. 

The history, in a few words, is this very able report on 
the subject had been made by the secretary of the treasury, 
ODlonel Hamilton. After a very animated discussion of 
several days, a resolution was earned, by a small majonty, 
in favour of funding and paying the debt, according to his 
rational views ; i. e. paying the interest, and gradually paying 
the principal. But soon after North Carolina acceded to the 
conatitutiou, and iU delegates, on taking their seats, changed 
the strength of the parties ; and the question was now lost by 
two voices. Observe now the turn. A bill was brought in 
for fixing tJio seat of government, and it was at last agreed 
that some place should be selected on the banks of the 
Potomac. The result was not a very intelligible result, even 
when explained by Marshall — I cannot now stop to give you 
his explanation ; but the result was, that two members repre- 
aentiug districts on the Potomac, went over to the other side, 
and the resolution was now carried, as it had been lost, by 
two voices. 

It is probable these delegates thought the residence of the 
president and government of America in their province was of 
great concequance to its intereats ; and that if the question of 
the i%ded debt was not settled in the affirmative, there would 
ultuBfttely be no president or American government to reside 
on the Pototuc, or anywhere dee. 
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What I have nid will afibrd ym a tpecim^ of the 
diyisions to which the American houBea of l^iglature, even 
while WaflhmgtoD was pre^dent, were neoeMarilj expoeed. 
Bat every important measure of government, as you will 
easily see, i^ht ve^ natarally call forth .the operation of 
such fundamental principles of dissent as f have mentioned : 
— The taxes that were to be laid, whether in the way of 
excise or not; a national bitnk, whether it was to be esta- 
blished or not (in this last instance, even the cxmpeitncy 
of the new legislature legally to form a new corporation 
was denied) ; and many others ; a military establishment, for 
instance. 

Washington did not deny his assent to the bill for regu- 
lating this military establishment : but in his diary there was 
found a note to say, that he thought it inadequate to its pur- 
poses, as no doubt it was. 

In March, 1791, terminated the first session of congress 
under the new constitution. 

The federal party had prevailed at the first elections ; and 
a majority of the members were steadfast friends to the new 
system. Had the legislative assemblies of the new govern- 
ment been uninfluenced,' ' says Marshall, ‘‘ by the previous 
divisions of the country, the many delicate points which they 
were called upon to decide must have mingled some share of 
party spirit with their deliberations. But in the actual state 
of the^ublic mind, it was impossible men not to be much 
di8pos#d to impute to each other designs unfriendly to the 
general happiness,’' 

As yet these imputations did not extend to the president ; 
biU divisions had fouad their way even into his cabinet. 
Differences had arisen between the secretary of state, Jeffer- 
son, and (Lionel Hamilton, the secretary of the treasury; 
all deduced, in fact, from the federal question. All oppo- 
sition to the measures of government was in the Brat place 
levelled at Hamilton, and at the northern members, who 
generally supported these measures. The natural prosperity 
and the popularity of the government were in the mean time 
advancing. But in the stale assemblies, especially in ihe 
southern divinnail of the continetit, serious evidences of tfis* 
sadsfactJon we/Ht exhibited, which showed the jealousy enter- 

t 1 1 
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tained by the local ftorereignti^ of tlfe powers exercised by 
the federal legislature. 

But the president and houses of the federal government 
(or congress) met again in October, 1791, part of the interval 
havi^ been very properly employed by \^^hington in 
mating a progress through the southern states, which were 
always most adverse to the federal system. The effect of the 
president’s appearance was favourable; but the hostility to 
the government was diminished rather than subdued. 

When congress met, questions still presented themselves 
that awakened and embittered all the real differences of 
opinion, that existed between the federalists and their oppo- 
nents. The topics insisted upon by the latter may be easily 
conceived ; that the public debt had been artificially pro- 
duced, because the continent had adopted debts which were 
only due by the several states; that the banishment of com 
would be completed by the issue of bank paper ; that the 
funding and banking system afforded effectual means of 
corrupting the legislative bodies; that the ultimate object of 
all the system, and of its friends, was to change the present 
republican form of government into that of a monarchy, on 
the form of the English constitution ; that the representatives 
of the people on the federal system would be removed at such 
a distance from their constituents, that they would form the 
most corrupt government on earth ; that taxes and tax- 
gatherers had already^ade their appearance, and even an 
excise; that the salaries of public officers were too high ; that 
the president had levees, and Mrs. Washington evening par- 
ties ; that the American people were thus to be accustomed to 
the pomp and manners of European courts. , 

I quote these passages from Marshall, that your obser- 
vation may be drawn to this part of his work. A love for 
civil liberty is so respectable at all times, and when the friends 
of civil liberty in any country make mistakes, those mistakes 
are of such importance, and operate so unfavourably to this 
first of national blessings, that you cannot be too well prepared 
against the errors into which men may fall on subjects of 
thii nature. You cannot be rendered too expert in detecting 
the feUactes of popular reasonings on such questions; in 
seeing the manner in which $iaiemcntt may be exaggerated 
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by feelings, honourable as well as base ; the manner in which 
principles the most noble may be insisted upon with a disre- 
gard to particular circumstances, till they become subversive 
of themselves. 

The mistajtes of those who are friendly to harsh govern- 
ment and arbitrary power are seldom of any fatal effect to 
their particular cause, for their measures are still only more or 
less arbitrary ; no advantage can commonly be hence obtained 
against the general cause of arbitrary power ; but it is not so 
with the friends of the liberties of mankind. Do they relax 
their principles ot exertions j are they careless or inert? The 
ground they desert is instantly occupied by their opponents, 
and cannot afterwards be recovered. Do they urge their 
principles and exertions too far; are they too active and 
impassioned ? Their meaHures lead to inconvenience or cala- 
mity, to some injurious disturbance of the political machine, 
and moderate men join the side of their opponents. Their 
injudicious attempts to advance the public good are reprobated, 
and they are themselves accused of factious selfishness, or 
ridiculed for enthusiasm and folly. 

The cause of civil liberty has to depend, not only on the 
virtues, but on the wisdom of mankind ; arbitrary power, only 
on their necessities. The advocates for the one have always 
to prove, first, tliat their own intentions are pure; and, 
secondly, that their measures are calculated to advance the 
happiness of the community: the supporters of the other have 
only to show, that they are securing its peace and order: and 
thus it happens, as I have so repeatedly intimated in the 
^urse of these lectures, that civil liberty is of all things the 
imost perishable and delicate ; arbitrary rule, on the contrary, 
the most hardy and indestructible, 

I will encroach upon your time while I farther endeavour 
to enforce such general reflections as I have already made on 
the nature of parties, by a further reference to the work of 
Marshall, and to the characters he gives of the two most 
important ministers of Washington's cabinet. 

These two characters may perhaps serve as general descrip- 
tions of the two great parties of America, Mr. Secretary 
Hamilton had long served his country m the field, and passed 
from the camp into the congress, where he remained for some 
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time after the peace had been established. In the first situa- 
tion he had fully witnessed the danger to which the indepen- 
dence of his country was exposed from the imbecility of 
government; in the latter, he saw her repwitation lost, and 
her best interests sacrificed, chiefly from the same cause. 
Haring therefore long felt the mischiefs produced by the 
state sovereignties, he naturally supported the federal govern- 
ment. He had wished the executive power and the senate 
more permanent, and still retained and openly avowed the 
opinion, that American liberty and happiness had much more 
to fear from the encroachments of the great states than from 
those of the general government. These opinions will become 
your own, if you should ever read the numbers of his work, 
the Federalist. 

Mr. Secretary Jefferson, on the contrary, had retired from 
congress before the depreciation of the currency had produced 
an entire dependence of the congress on the local govern- 
ments : he then filled the highest offices in one of those local 
governments (Virginia), and about the close of the war went 
to France, and was there on a diplomatic mission, while the 
first clear symptoms were appearing, and the first steps were 
taking of that revolution in France which so agitated the 
minds of all reflecting men. In common with all his country- 
men then in France, Mr. Jefferson took a strong interest in 
favour of the popular cause, and from his prior habits of 
thought, th# men with whom he associated, and a residence 
all the time at the court of Versailles, it is not surprising ^that 
ihe abuses of monarchy should be ever present to his mind, 
and that he should suppK^se hberty (even when he returned 
to America) could sustain no danger but from the executive 
power. The fears, therefore, of Mr. Jefferson took a different 
direction from those of Colonel Hamilton, and all his precau- 
tions were used to check and limit the exercise of the authori- 
ties claimed by the general government. 

I shall proceed to one feature of difference more. The war 
left in the American people (very naturally) a strong attach- 
ment to France and enmity to Great Britain : this sentiment 
waa universal, and found its way into the cabinet; but 
Colonel Hamilton thought that no such sentiment should 
influence the political conduct of America; Jefferson main- 
tained the contrary. 
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The press was not silent : the Gazette the Umted State* 
supported the measures of Hamilton and the federal govern- 
ment ; the National Gazette was the paper of the opposition. 
The^ papers arraigned the motives of those they differed 
from with equal asperity and injustice. The two secretaries, 
in the mean time, were eternally at variance : the president 
implored and admonished in vain ; he loved the men, he 
respected them ; he had a great, a sincere regard and esteem, 
he told them, for both : his earnest wish, his fondest hope 
was, that instead of wounding suspicions and irritating 
charges, there might be liberal allowances, mutual forbear- 
ances, and temporizing yielding on all sides. “ Differences, 
said he, in one of his letters to thtf attorney general, in 
political opinions are as unavoidable as, to a certain point, 
they may be necessary; but it is exceedingly to be regretted, 
that subjects cannot be discussed with temper on the one 
band, or decisions submitted to on the other, without impro- 
perly implicating the motives which led to them ; and this 
regret borders on chagrin, when we find that men of abilities, 
zealous patriots, having the same general objects in view, 
and the same upright intentions to prosecute them, will not 
exercise their charity in deciding on the opinions and actions 
of each other." 

Now from these transactions some general hints may be 
drawn, and references made to our own politics. It is often 
said, that those who are m administration have no w'ish but 
the emoluments of their office, and that those who are in 
opposition have no meaning but to get their share. Such are 
^le views often taken by the parties of each other, or rather 
hf the violent men in each party of each other, and some- 
times by very sagacious men, as they conceive themselves to 
be, among the public at large. Yet, in America, we see the 
same appearances taking place as with us ; ministry and 
opposition ; government newspapers and opposition news- 
papers; mutual suspicions and invectives; ribaldry and f^e; 
discontent and clamour; and, though Hamilton himself and 
Knox were afterwards obliged to resign their offices, from 
the inadequate nature of their salaries, the same declamation 
about tbe emolonients of office ; the phenomena are just the 
same, and therefore the shallowness of the very elegant 
solution, that I have just mentioned, of such politi^ occu^^ 
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rei^» in « free goreniHient ; the fuppocition that erery thing 
u on e»ch side a mere qaestioa of plander, need not further 
be msisted upon. 

You win now be able, I conceire, eren from the few passages 
i hare quoted, to form a general idea of the situation of 
America during the first sitting of the federal government ; 
and you will, I apprehend, draw the conclusions which I am all 
along proposing to you, that civil liberty may be endangered 
not (as in general) fiom the strength, but sometimes from the 
very weakness of the executive power. 

Now in the state of things which has thus, in a general 
manner, been exhibited to you, the French Revolution took 
place. You will not Suppose that thiB could be an event 
indifferent to America; that every thing which assumed the 
form of executive power in her government should not be 
shaken to the centre. Happily the first congress, or, if I 
may so speak, the first specimen of the federal goverhment, 
was terminated in March, 1793, while Washington could be 
once more the representative of that executive power; and 
Washington being »ot only a man of great ability and 
patriotism, but, what was of even ^till greater importance at 
the time, a man of most sober judgment, Amenca and her 
gov^nment escaped the injurious influence of this most tre- 
mendous event. 

It is not within the hmits I have prescribed to these 
Lectures, to enter into transactions of this kind : whenever I 
advance in the course of history so fer, that the French 
Revolution comes in sight, I turn upon ray steps, and take 
some new direction ; and this therefore I now do. I do so 
more readily, because on the subject of the interference •of 
the French in the concerns of Amenca there cannot be two 
ojxnions; but that part of MarshalTs work which relates to 
affairs so critical, cannot, 1 am sure, be hereafter overlooked 
by you. 

Tbe conduct of Washington, indeed, great in these mo- 
ments, as in all the past,’' remains above all praise ; be 
persu€ided his country, be enabled his country, to stand aloof 
from the unhappy storm of European politics ; he resigned 
his popularity to accomplish so great an end ; and he main- 
tained the constitution over which he presided by a serene 
yA digujfied'xoofidencc in its merits, and a calm exercise of 
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its acknowledged powers and aothority. He wai inmlted, 
tie was resisted in bis own executirc department as the chief 
nagistrate of America by the French ambassador: no in- 
bemperatoMxpreseion, however, escaped him in his official^ 
communicants, either to his own legislature or to that am- 
bassador, press, the enthusiasm of the 

people, the inn^^es of democratic societies, who voted them- 
selves forsooth the guardians of American liberty^ the natural 
sentiments of hatred to England, all were united against the 
temper and the wisdom of Washington ; but rose superior 
to thefn all. He contented himself with steadily raaintaining 
the principles of the laws of nations, and the regulations of 
hiB own government: and he then laid an able expiosition of 
his case before the French government, and calmly desired 
the recall of their ambassador. A new ambassador was sent 
from France ; the douds grew lighter, the thunders rolled 
away,’ and the horizon at length cleared up, discovering the 
[iresident, left in the same place and attitude by the storm, in 
ivhich the stonn had found him ; but the countenances of all 
rvise and good men were instantly turned upon him with the 
uost animated smiles of reverence and Jove. 

Differences, in like manner, of the -moBt serious nature 
lad occurred between the United States and Great Britain ; 
lifferences which had inflamed, in like manner, to the most * 
ntolerable degree, the members of the legislature and the 
iifferent parties of Amenca. 

The president once more listened to the tempest, and, after 
vatching its progress for some time, decided upon his measure, 
dc addressed the senate in the following manner: — 

I The coranuinications which I have made to you during 
fie present sessions contain a serious aspect of our affairs 
ritli England ; but as peace ought to be pursued with unre- 
Qitted zeal, before that last resource is contemplated, which 
las so often been the scourge of nations, and which cannot 
iil to check the advanced prosperity of the United States, 

have thought proper to nominate, and do hereby nominate, 
ohn Jay as envoy extraordinary of the United States to bia 
iritannic Majesty." 

Scarcely any public act of the president drew npm his 
dministration a greater degree of censure than this : Una 
.ensure constitutes a most striking part of his merit. The 
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remit wai, that mitead of making a war with Englaad, be 
maela a treaty of commerce* 

That this treaty shoald be reprpbated, because it had not 
flaid England at the feet of America, cannot be wondered at. 
In points of this nature all nations are the same, equEilly 
selfish and unreasonable. Town and country meetings (not 
the best judges of such subjects) were every where held : the 
mmd of Washington was unusually anxious, and even dis- 
turbed: But, at length, the confidence which was felt in the 
judgment and virtue of the chief magistrate began silently 
to produce its proper effect : and though the majority of the 
house of repTesentatives (the more popular ptut of the legis- 
lature) was against the treaty, a clear majority of the people 
(marvellous to relate) at last declared themselves in favour of 
it ; that is, in favour of prosperity and peace. 

I cannot go into the detail of the merits of Washington. 
In the course of his administration he had to assert the con- 
stitutional rights of the executive power against the house 
of representatives. In the year 1794, he had to issue his 
proclamations, call forth the militias, and put down by force 
(every lenient measure having been tried in vain) a positive 
insurrection in Pennsylvania, and he had continued to main- 
tain the proper exercise of authority, the principles of peace, 
* of national justice, and of civil liberty, till, amid the wild 
effusions of virulence and folly, be was at last himself accused 
even of peculation, and of plundering the public in the dis- 
charge of his office: it was even thought necessary that the 
secretary of the treasury should produce his accounts. 

The p)eriod, however, at length amved when Washingtoa 
thought he might retire ; when the situation of Americ i 
allowed him, as he conceived, to consult his own inclinations. 
As the last service he could offer, he drew up a valedictory 
address, in which he endeavoured to impress upon his country- 
men those great political truths which bad been the guides of 
his own administration, and which could alone, in bis opinion, 
form a sure and solid basis for the happiness, the indepen- 
dence, and the liberty of America. This composition is not 
unworthy of him, for it is comprehensive, provident, affection- 
ate, and wise. You will conceive the topics of it : gratitude 
to hit countrymen for their confidence and support on every 
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occAfion : the Deoeseity and iht adnuitaget of the fedartJ 
system, and of a gOTemmcnt as strong as was constslaDt 
with the perfect secnrity of liberty. “ Liberty/' he obserred, 
“ was little else than a name, where the govemment ie too, 
feeble to withstand the enterprises of faction, to confine each 
member of society within the limits prescribed by the laws, 
and to maintain all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment of 
the rights of person and property ; that, howerer usefol might 
be the spirit of party (and he thought it might be useful in 
governments of a monarchical kind, and to keep alive the 
spirit of liberty), the contrary was the case in governments 
purely elective ; that of the dispositions and hahits which lead 
to political prosperity, religion and morality were the indis- 
pensable supports; that a volume could not trace all their 
connexion with private and public felicity; and that, whatever 
might be conceded to the influence of refined education on 
mindw of peculiar structure, reason and experience both for- 
bade men to expect that national morality could prevail in 
exclusion of religious principle," 

He insisted tiiat good faith and justice were to be observed 
to all nations. Can it be," said he, that Providence has 
not connected the f>ermanent felicity of a nation with its 
virtue ?" Respecting the conduct of America to the nations 
of Europe, his advice was impartiality, neutrality; to have 
as little political connexion as possible. It is but painful to 
observe his description of our European nations, ^ Why," 
says he, ‘^entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of 
European ambition, rivalship, interest, humour, or caprice V* 

‘‘The sentiments of veneration," says his biographer, ** with 
^vhich his address was generally received, were manifested in 
almost every part of the union. Some of the state legislature* 
directed it to be inserted in their journals, and nearly all of 
them passed resolutions expressing their respect for the person 
of the president, their high sense of his exalted service*, and 
the emotions with which they contemplated his retirement 
from office." 

I must conclude my account of Washington by obaerving 
that the behaviour of France made it necesaary for Atncric* 
to disturb this great man once rnore in hit retirement, ud 
to place him at the bead of her military forces Washing- 
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ton indeed expected that fkvoorabie alteration in the coodaot 
of France which afterwards took place ; but he lived not to 
see it ; dying in I>eceinber, 1799, after a short illnesa, and 
resigning his spirit^ with a calm and untroubled mind, to the 
disposal of that Almighty Being in whose presence he had 
acted his important pa^, and to whose kind providence he 
had so often committed in many an anxious moment, in the 
cabinet and in the field, the destinies of his beloved country. 

He was not,"' he said, afraid to die.” 

To the historian, indeed, there are few characters that appear 
so little to have shared the common frailties and imperfections 
of human nature ; there are but few particulars that can be 
mentioned even to his disadvantage. It is understood, for 
instance, that he was once going to commit an important mis- 
take as a general in the field ; but he had at least the very 
great merit of listening to Lee (a man whom he could not 
like, and who was even his rival), and of not committing the 
mistake, Instances may be found where perhaps it may be 
thought that he was decisive to a degree that partook of 
severity and harshness, or even more ; but how innumerable 
were the decisions which he had to take ! how difficult and 
how important, through the eventful series of twenty years of 
command in the cabinet or the field ! Let it be considered 
what it is to have the management of a revolution, and after- 
wards the maintenance of order. Where is the man that m 
the history of our race has ever succeeded in attempting 
successively the one and the other? not on a small scale, a 
petty state in Italy, or among a horde of barbarians, but in 
an enlightened age, when it is not easy for one man to rise ^ 
superior to another, and in the eyes of mankind — 

“ A fbr a stage, 

And monarcha to behold the swelling »cene.^ 

The plaudits of his country were continually sounding in his 
ears, and neithar the judgment nor the virtues of the man 
were ever disturbed. Armies were led to the field with all the 
eaterprite of a hero, and then dismissed with ail the equani- 
mity of a philosopher. Power was accepted, was exercised, 
was reogned, precisely at the moment and in the way that 
<dnly lad patriotiam directed. Whatever vras the difficulty, 
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the tiial, the teniptatioD, or the danger, there stood the 
soldier and the citizen, eternally the same, without fear, and 
without reproach, and there was the man who was not only at 
elII times virtuous, but at all times wise. 

The merit of Washington by no means ceases with his 
campaigns j it becomes, after the peace of 1783, even more 
sinking than before ; for the same man who, for the sake of 
liberty, was ardent enough to resist the power of Great 
Bntain and hazard every thing on this side the grave, at a 
later period had to be temperate enough to resist the same 
spiut of liberty, when it was mistaking its proper objects and 
transgressing its appointed limits. The American Revolution 
was to approach him, and he was to kindle in the general 
flame ; the French Revolution was to reach him and to 
consume but too many of his countrymen, and his “ own 
ethereal mould, incapable of stain, was to purge off the baser 
fire victorious.’' But all this was done : he might have been 
pardoned, though he had failed amid tlie enthusiasm of those 
around him, and when liberty was tlie delusion ; but the 
I'oundations of the moral world were shaken, and not tlie 
understanding of Wasliington. 

To those who must necessarily contemplate this remarkable 
man at a distance, there is a kind of fixed calmness in his 
character that seems not well fitted to engage our alTections 
(constant superiority wc rather venerate than love), but he 
had those who loved him (his fnends and Ins family), as well 
a^the world and those that admired. 

As a ruler of mankind, however, he may be proposed os a 
model. Deeply impressed with the originarnghts of htimaQ 
nature, he never forgot that the end, and meaning, and aim of 
all just government was the happiness of the people, and he 
never exercised authority till he had first taken care to pnt 
hmnself clearly in the right His candour, his patience, his 
love of justice were unejtampled ; and this, though naturaJlj/ 
he was not patient — much otherwise, highly irritable. 

He therefore deliberated well, and placed his subject in 
every point of view before he decided ; and his undeiataoding 
being correct, he was thus rendered, by the nature of his 
faculties, his strength of mind, and his principles, the mu of 
all others to whom the ioteresU of his fellow creatures might 
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witii most confid^ice be mtrosted ; that be waa the hiat of 
rulen of mankind. 

The American Rerolntion is a great epoch in the history 
of the world, and nothing bnt the appearance of the French 
Revolution, so fitted from its tremendous circumstances and 
unknown consequences, to sweep away every thing else from 
the curiosity and anxieties of mankind, could have made men 
insensible, as they may now be, to an event in itself so striking 
and important. By the American Revolution the foundations 
of a new empire are laid, immense in extent, unrivalled in 
natural advantages, and at a safe distance from the hostilities 
of the old world ; a new empire is to begin its course where 
other empires have ended, with all the intellectual, moral, 
and religious advantages, which other empires have only 
attained during the time that has elapsed since the records of 
history began. A receptacle is now opened for every human 
being, of whatever country, and whatever be his disposition 
or fortunes, opinions, or genius. What is to be the result of 
such an admixture and collision of all personal qualities and 
intellectual endowments ? 

The government too is founded not only on a popular basis, 
but on a basis the most popular that can well be conceived. 
It must even be confessed that in America is to be made 
a most novel and important experiment, and it is this : — with 
how small a portion of restraint and influence the blessings of 
order and Christianity can be administered to a large com- 
munity. It must be observed, indeed, that this experiment is 
to be made under such particular advantages of a new country 
M must always {prevent America from being a precedent for 
older states and empires. This is true ; yet, to the reasoners 
of after ages, it will be useful to learn from the event what 
reasonably may be expected from mere human nature when 
placed in the mott favourable situation, and what it is that 
government may properly attempt to do for mankind, and 
what not. This I think will hereafter be shown when all the 
attendant circumstances have been properly balanced and 
considered. What, howerw, will be ti^ result ? 

I am mocb disposed to ofier this subject to your refiectkms, 
and th er efo re, as a coojectare, though an obvious one, I should 
say (though I cannot allude to what may be said of a contrary 
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nature) that the great event to be expected ift, that thii 
empire should break up into two or more independent ttaiea 
or republics, and that at Bome diatant period, the continent of 
America may be destined to exhibit all the melancholy aoenes 
of devastation and war, which have so long disgraced the 
continent of Europe* 

This, however, must be considered as the grand calamity and 
failure of the whole ; it can only arise from a want of strength 
in the federal government ; i. e, from the friends of liberty not 
venturing to render the executive power suflBclently effective. 

This is the common mistake of all popular governments : in 
governments more or less monarchical the danger is always 
of an opposite nature. 

In the mean time, I know not how any friend to his species, 
much less any Englishmaji, can cease to wish with the most 
earnest anxiety for the success of the great experiment to 
which I have alluded, for the success of the constitution of 
Amenca. I see not, in hke manner, how any friend to hia 
species, much less any American, can forbear for a moment to ' 
wish for a continuance of the constitution of England ; that 
the Revolution of 1688 should for ever answer all its important 
purposes for England, as the Revolution of 1776 has hitherto 
done for America. What efforts can be made for the govern- 
ment of mankind so reasonable as these — a limited monarchy 
and a limited republic? Add to this that the success of the 
j^use of liberty m the two countnes cannot but be of the 
gr^test advantage to each, a limited monarchy and a limited 
repubhc being well fitted by their comparison and leperate 
happiness, ea^ to correct the pecuhar tendencies to evil which 
^ust necessarily be found in the other. 

' Successful therefore be both, and while the records of his- 
tory last, be they both successful ! that they may eternally bold 
up to mankind the lessons of practical freedom, and explain 
to them the only aecret that exists of all national prosperity 
and happiness, the sum and substance of which must for ever 
consist in mild goremment and tolerant rebgioo ; L e. (rmtioo- 
ally understood) in civil and religious liberty. 

Mark the diflerenoe between Europe and Asia. What t« it, 
what has H ever been ? Slavery in tbe one, and freedom in 
the other. 
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j TtVft anolte inodeni aa^ loore domestic.' Mist 

” dn ibe motiaHiAof the Hi^h- 

bw Wit# Jio4 gi«bk!s# in bii 4©lig.’ On the 
ie in tbe pribt,^*nd the htoghiog light of 
Jiiraiii^ die kndjcq»e<)f tie'Gtwan.W but 

''^ V^jAo itt-ttmefil.«cb<?ea lingmih, 

Mote Imt to the foioe oftogu^?” ' 

^it tW OQce aoariBhed the heh>efl, the sages, 
M the ohXknof antiquity ? What is there of sublimity and’ 
our moral feelin^of in otir works’ of art, that is not 
with the impression of their genius ? 

<Jiw civil and religions ' liberty, you give every thing ; 
bwwledge and science, heroism and honour, virtue and power; 
deny them, and you deny every thing : m vain are the gifts 
af nature : there is no harvest in the fertihty of the soil ; there 
k no 'cheerfulness in the radiance of the sky; there’ no 
the understanding of man; and tliere is in Ins 
no hope : the human animal sinks and withers ; abused, 
Iwmherited, stripped of the aUributes of his kind, and -no 
Anger formed after the image of hb God. 


the end. 


^^laauM wirrmwam, atmwwf. 








